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HERE is one phrase above all others which echoes 
throughout the world to-day: “The war is finished, 
the revolution has begun.” To many it is such a paean of 
victory as Wordsworth voiced a hundred years ago on the 
downfall of Napoleon. Men are, in his words: 
‘ praising the Eternal Lord 
For tyranny subdued 
And for the sway of equity renewed, 
For liberty confirmed and peace restored. 
To others, a small and now discredited band, the words of 
Frederick the Great a hundred and sixty years ago, almost to 
the day, express the situation better. Then entering on the 
sixth year of the great war which found him at the moment 
in evil case, he wrote: “I have not been able to escape my 
lot; all that human foresight could suggest has been em- 
ployed, and nothing has succeeded. If Fortune continues 
to pursue me, doubtless I shall sink; it is only she that can 
extricate me from the situation I am in.” To one class the 
collapse of dynasties offers wild hopes of a political and 
social millennium. To another it threatens the destruction 
of all order, all property, and the disruption of the founda- 
tions of society and government alike. 
Such are the dreams of liberalism, such the scant hope 
which still sustains the autocrats. It may be that some 
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turn of Fortune’s wheel may yet defeat the one and justify 
the other. We cannot tell whether we have before us a 
Waterloo and a St. Helena, or a Leipzig and another Hun- 
dred Days. But unless all signs fail, it is a Waterloo and a 
St. Helena; and we face a general peace with a reconstitu- 
tion of Europe such as the Congress of Vienna began and the 
treaties of Paris consummated a century ago. 

Whichever way the wheel turns, it is apparent that we 
are not at the end of the tremendous tragedy. The crisis 
has passed. The world is saved from Prussian dominance. 
Thrones have fallen and are falling on every hand, Europe 
has sprouted republics overnight, but men’s minds can 
scarcely grasp as yet the full significance of the vast cata- 
clysm which they have witnessed. The tremendous flood 
which overran Belgium and all but washed the walls of 
Paris; which deluged Poland and the Balkans and crept 
across Asia Minor; which sapped the foundations of Russia 
till that great edifice crumbled into ruin; which threatened 
almost every other nation with the same fate—that flood has 
broken and receded upon itself. But it has left destruction 
in its wake. From its incredible havoc we have already 
begun to rescue what is possible and to reconstruct a new 
edifice amid the ruins. For the moment our effort is to save 
material, to house the homeless, to feed the starving, to 
restore the land to cultivation, to enable men to live. 

But amid this vast expenditure of material energy there 
remains the greater problem of the reconstitution of society, 
and to that, even more than to the salvage of property, we 
must address ourselves if this world which we have rescued 
from autocracy is to be kept endurable. For the war has 
loosed forces so great and sinister that, like the epidemics 
which follow all floods, they must be met and conquered if 
we are to keep the health of the body politic. They are no 
less—indeed they are more—dangerous because they are 
intangible; nor are they to be cured by any single panacea, 
not even liberty. The shadows of the past have become the 
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stern realities of the present. The case we thought was 
closed has been re-opened, and in many quarters an appeal 
has been taken from the judgment of experience, not to a 
higher court nor by due process of law, but to authorities 
which have hitherto played only destructive parts in human 
history—to mobs. All the exploded fallacies of government 
and many new ones have found voices and followers in this 
chaos of utterance which is as yet largely without form and 
void. The effort to transfer the emotions and methods of 
soap-box oratory to the administration of an empire threat- 
ens to spread in spite of, perhaps even because of, the tre- 
mendous cataclysm which it has produced, till it is not 
impossible that many men may turn again to autocracy to 
escape anarchy. 

In consequence we must not only defend but define our 
ancient faiths and practices. We hear again the battle- 
cries of liberty and equality and fraternity; we see again the 
old standards unfurled. But those cries echo tones very 
different from what they once did, those standards are 
raised by strange hands; and in an altered world we are com- 
pelled to searchings of the heart such as we have not felt 
these hundred years and more. Amid the clash of arms 
and faiths we have reviewed the whole foundation of our 
great beliefs; we have accepted the challenge to our prin- 
ciples of government of and for and by the people, to com- 
mon instincts of civilization; and, as a free people, at no 
man’s bidding but our own, we have fought for those prin- 
ciples and conquered. We knew the price of peace was war; 
we paid that price that our children and our children’s 
children should have what we enjoyed. And now that we 
have won, what next? 

The answer to that question is by no means obvious. It 
is clear that European boundaries are to be reshaped, that 
new nations are to be called into existence to redress the 
balance of the old, that popular government is to receive 
new impetus, if not a new direction. It is clear that we shall 
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have some new basis of international comity, that our diplo- 
macy will be revolutionized and some measure of popular 
control introduced into that ancient bulwark of sovereign 
privilege. It is clear that we shall strive towards some solu- 
tion of disarmament; and it is no less clear that we shall 
endeavor to remove, as far as possible, some of the more 
obvious defects of national rivalry. So much the war has 
clarified; and if it has no other results, these will go far to 
balance its loss and pain. In these the threads of many 
movements long in evidence will be woven into what we 
may hope will be a stronger and more beneficent fabric of 
society, both national and international. 

But there is more, much more, to be considered. There 
remain the conquered and the conquerors; there remains the 
deeper problem of government and society itself. For in 
the four years just past we have not merely fought a war, 
we have readjusted the state and the individual to meet the 
crisis; and it is inconceivable that we shall go back to the 
old order. On the one hand, we have for the time being 
increased enormously the powers and functions of central 
government to meet the threat of centralized autocracy. 
On the other, we have increased enormously the rewards of 
labor to meet the insistent demands of war production and 
prices. We have created new and greater taxation, sur- 
passing all previous experience; we have mobilized produc- 
tion and distribution to a single end; and we have become, 
in consequence, more centralized and more socialized. Be- 
sides this, we have also drafted and disciplined one section 
of our people beyond what would have seemed possible before 
the war began; and we have conceded to another section of 
the people demands made under stress of war as the price of 
their continued support. We have even seen in various 
classes and communities the refusal of certain elements to 
contribute to the common cause under any conditions. And 
for all of these things there will be a reckoning. 

It is only natural that with the conclusion of hostilities 
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men think chiefly in terms of peace congresses and the ad- 
justment of boundaries, the extension or contraction of 
principalities, dominions, and powers. They hark back to 
the Congress of Vienna for their precedents and principles. 
But the world has moved since the Congress of Vienna. 
There men traded and trafficked in lands and what they 
strangely denominated “souls,” nor reckoned what those 
souls might have thought of their transfer to new masters. 
Now in the forefront of all discussion stands the “‘self- 
determination of peoples,” which our forefathers in their 
finer phrase called “the consent of the governed.” And 
this, in whatever form, will unquestionably be a determining 
factor in the settlement of the world. 

Nor will the world be settled on biological or anthropo- 
logical principles any more than it will be determined in 
terms of geography. Of such doctrines we have already heard 
too much from the mouths of our enemies. Human affairs 
are by no means wholly biological. There remain the 
moralities; and we may be sure that they will be taken into 
account in any final settlement. There is the long heritage 
of civilized practices to be conserved; and from the new 
deliberations, unlike the old, we may rest assured there will 
emerge new definitions of international relationships and 
some force to extend into that field at least a part of those 
doctrines and practices which prevail among individuals. 

Beyond these lies a realm which will scarcely be touched 
by any group of diplomats, but which is, in one view, more 
important than all others. It is the social disorder which 
has become the outstanding result of the great conflict. It 
is not merely that there has been war in the world; nor 
revolution; it is not merely that one nation reveals political 
phenomena which resemble nothing so much as that peculiar 
affliction associated with the name of the holy St. Vitus; 
and that among all peoples there have been evidences of 
grave unrest. It is not merely that our taxes have increased, 
are increasing, and show few signs of being diminished. It 
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is not merely that the necessaries of life decline in quality 
and quantity and augment in price. These things we may, 
and do, attribute to the war. But beyond them there is a 
sense of uneasiness, not due to the war, though war has 
thrown it into high relief. It does not arise wholly from the 
economic crisis, though it is most apparent in commerce 
and industry. It is not as yet largely political, though it 
has begun to show its power in that sphere. It lies in the 
broad field of human interests which includes all these and 
more, the field we call “‘social”—the complex of activities, 
relationships, and sentiments which make up our lives and 
those of the communities of which we are a part. 

There is one word above all others which has played and 
is playing a great part in European discussions of the present 
situation of the world’s affairs. It is the word capital. 
There is one class above all others which seems to arouse 
the bitterest antagonism of continental prophets of social 
revolution. It is the so-called bourgeoisie or middle class. 
There is one force to which the enemies of society as it is 
now constituted in Europe and America continually appeal. 
It is what they call the people. And it is fitting, therefore, 
to inquire what lies behind this deep antagonism, that we 
may have some clue to the vast puzzle which is set before 
us for solution. This is a matter which concerns us all, old 
democracy and new republic alike. The emancipated peo- 
ples of Europe are intoxicated with the most powerful stim- 
ulant known to the world of politics—liberty. They dream, 
as we dreamed in our time, that its mere possession is the 
cure for every ill of the body politic and social. Igno- 
rant of the spirit of self-control in government and society 
alike, they will be disillusioned—many of them have already 
been disillusioned—and we are without doubt entering on 
an era of disorder and experiment such as the world has 
seldom seen. This cannot but affect even the oldest and 
most settled societies, and they must prepare to meet it. 
Let us consider, then, some of the fundamentals of the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves. 
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In one sense the way is not long nor the causes of this 
situation far to seek. ‘“‘ Modern history,” sapiently observes 
a recent writer, “is of comparatively recent origin,”’ and there 
is truth in that profound platitude. So greatly has the 
world altered in a century and a half that it is scarcely nec- 
essary to go beyond that period for one element at least of 
the present problem. Within that time we have experi- 
enced a development which, under the name of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, has not only altered the conditions of ex- 
istence in the nations it came to dominate, but has affected 
the forms, the functions, and the principles of human rela- 
tionships. The whole fabric of industry, of commerce, of 
government, of society, of life itself, has felt the impress of 
the force that brought us into the age of machinery. Not 
only has every form of production, distribution, and com- 
munication, the necessities, the conveniences, and the lux- 
uries of life, been conditioned by the stream of invention 
which provided the instruments and power to supply human 
needs more easily and more fully with devices and materials 
for its use, but from these have flowed many results not con- 
templated by those who brought this force into the world. 

The most immediate effect has been that which might 
have been the least expected but which has become a com- 
monplace of our experience—an increase in demand which 
feeds upon supply, an increase of needs, whether of comforts 
or of luxuries, which has, perhaps, made life increasingly easy 
and thus desirable, but has enormously developed its com- 
plexity. The second has been a growth in population to 
meet the insistent cry for labor and yet more labor. The 
third has been an increase in wealth produced by this sys- 
tem. Thus the inequality in condition, which, while it may 
be no greater than before—it may be less—has been more 
sharply emphasized by the development of luxury. 

These effects have been conditioned by a change in thought 
and practice, which is just now the subject of our chief con- 
cern. The rise of industry was accompanied by two phe- 
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nomena which powerfully affected later development. The 
one was the downfall of the old doctrine of state control of 
wealth and industry, the introduction of the principle of 
unrestricted competition among employers, and unrestricted 
exploitation of employees by the new masters of capital, the 
factory-owners. The other was the beginnings of actual 
self-government. For it is a coincidence to be reckoned 
with in this development that the improvements in machin- 
ery and the steam-engine came at the precise moment of 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” which gave the indi- 
vidualistic impetus to the science of political economy, and 
at the time when the revolt of the American colonies began 
an age of revolution and of popular government in the 
European world. 

The first result of this fortuitous concurrence of individ- 
ualism and machinery was an age of tooth and claw, of 
capitalism, and a new industrial aristocracy supported by 
the authority of a state keenly alive to the increase of wealth 
but relatively indifferent to the means by which it was 
attained. The capitalist rested in the comfortable assur- 
ance that prices and wages sought their proper level, like 
water, by some natural law. The more pious reflected 
that wealth and power were providential. In consequence 
a large proportion of the well-to-do classes were content to 
let nature and Providence, ably assisted by a legislature 
which they controlled, take care of the situation. This 
sentiment was strengthened by two further considerations. 
The one was a belief, which still prevails in many minds, 
that only those who prove themselves competent to con- 
serve or advance their own fortunes are competent to share 
in the direction of the fortunes of the state—the doctrine 
of a property qualification for the franchise, in its more 
modern form. The second was the enormous increase of 
capital drawn from industrialism; its greater weight in the 
affairs of men; and the extraordinary paradox of wider 
distribution with greater concentration which it exhibited. 
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The number of those who shared in its possession grew at 
the same time that a small group of financiers came more 
and more to control this source of power. Thus the breach 
widened between those who had and those who lacked this 
touchstone of privilege. To those in possession and to 
their apologists the world seemed good; to many others 
unendurable; to legislators drawn from the upper class it 
seemed essential only to conserve and to augment this vast 
increase of national wealth, leaving its distribution to nature 
and to chance. 

But it became apparent almost at once that all was not 
well with society under sucli a system. Riots and repres- 
sion, lockouts and strikes, argued against it; and in time two 
forces combined against it—the workers and the philan- 
thropist-reformers of the upper class. True to the in- 
stincts of their race and institutions, they sought the remedy 
in the movement which had paralleled industrialism—democ- 
racy—and through it attacked the outworn legislative system. 
Franchise was widened; and more and more, unrepresented 
classes found their way into the source of authority. Under 
such influences steps were taken to curb the unrestricted 
power of employers, provide better conditions for labor, 
and ameliorate the evils of capitalism through the machinery 
of self-government. Thus, after a long interval, the state 
came again to regulation of industry, not as in earlier days 
in the interest of capital, but more and more in the interest 
of labor. The area over which government was thus broad- 
ened included far more than property. Thought followed 
the same course. “A government is strong,” said Mr. 
Gladstone some forty years ago, “in proportion to the 
number of those interested in maintaining it.” “A society 
exists and must be judged,” said Mr. Asquith just before 
the war, “‘by the social and moral minima it enforces or allows.” 
Thus far have we come in a generation, through political to 
social ideals, changing the function but not the form of 
government. 
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This history has been repeated on its industrial, and, in 
different degree, on its political side in every state which 
industrialism has entered; but it has been powerfully 
affected by environment. On the Continent it was con- 
ditioned by the greater power, both traditional and actual, 
of centralized government and by the consequent emphasis 
on an element which differs widely from the “state-aided 
individualism” which characterized English thought and 
practice. This is the principle which under various forms 
and for want of a better name we call socialism. To the 
idea of the protection of one class against another, that the 
state should be social as well as political, was added the 
corollary—in accordance with the situation in which the 
masses found themselves in their relation tothe government— 
that function not form was the important thing; that, ir- 
respective of democracy or autocracy, only through common 
ownership or common control of industry could social justice 
be attained. That social justice, moreover, based itself on 
new interpretations of equality. To the old revolutionaries 
—though there was not wanting even among them the 
dream of community of wealth—equality meant equality 
of legal and political privilege. It meant, at most, equality 
of opportunity, an open way for the talents, in French revo- 
lutionary phrase. To the new school it meant not mere 
equality of opportunity, which was the goal of individualism, 
but greater equality of condition, which became the goal of 
socialism. In many minds this last partook of communism 
insomeform. It was pre-eminently a doctrine of the masses, 
and was directed less against the masters of the state than the 
masters of capital. Its remedy—thanks-to the form and 
power of governments with which it had to deal—was revolu- 
tion; its goal, the dominance of what it called the proletariat, 
the extinction rather than the regulation of the capitalist 
class, the substitution of a communal principle for the balance 
of power among the various elements which characterize de- 
mocracy. It was democracy, but social democracy, in its 
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own phrase; and, deprived of natural outlets for its ambitions 
to share in or dominate public affairs, it tended to become a 
mere destructive force. As it made way, those elements which 
were admitted to the conduct of affairs grew more conserva- 
tive with the responsibilities of power, but there remained a 
fierce and irreconcilable group, whether of advanced social- 
ists or anarchists, still bent upon class war and revolution, 
hoping to reorganize society, not on the basis of nationality, 
but on the international brotherhood of labor, the extinction 
of capitalism, and the overthrow of its masters, the bour- 
geoisie. 

So much for the industrial development and the situation 
it has created in our life and thought. But there is yet 
another factor in the argument; it is this middle class, this 
bourgeoisie, against whose dominance the autocrat, the 
socialist, and the anarchist combine. Its enemies are 
right. We live in a middle-class world; and the middle 
class is still the deadliest enemy of doctrines, whether auto- 
cratic or socialistic, which threaten to destroy individualism 
in politics or society. What, then, is the origin of this class; 
what is its title to its dominance; how did it attain this bad 
eminence; what qualities has it which entitle it to keep its 
wealth and power? Why should it not, like feudalism be- 
fore it—with which it is so often compared by its antago- 
nists—why should it not be incontinently overthrown? 

The case is this. The middle ages were dominated by 
royalty, clergy, and nobility. In them the middle or in- 
dustrial class had small place and influence; the lower or 
laboring class next to none. But with the rediscovery of the 
ancient world, the decline of faith, the revival of arts and 
letters and science, the age of exploration, there came a 
change which had been long preparing. That change was 
largely due to merchants and manufacturers, scholars and 
men of science, lesser gentry, bankers, men of the professions 
—middle-class elements all of them—eager for new bases of 
life, for new sources of wealth and power. In large measure 
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it was this class which revived knowledge and the arts, which 
rediscovered the glories of the ancient world. It was this 
class which introduced the compass and achieved most of 
the great discoveries; which invented printing and perfected 
firearms; which devised or improved facilities of production; 
which organized trade and finance. It was this class which 
forwarded science, lent strength to the Reformation; which 
linked Europe with the world outside by colonization no 
less than by commerce; which made good, against the op- 
position of traditional authority, the claims of individual 
judgment and initiative as part of Europe’s intellectual 
and spiritual equipment. It was this class which espoused 
the principles of popular government; which first supported 
kingship against feudal anarchy, then challenged kingship 
when monarchy became a menace to the state. 

By the end of the eighteenth century it had created, es- 
pecially in England and America, a new society where cap- 
ital rivalled the long dominance of the landed interest, and 
the doctrines of self-government defied the ancient royal 
prerogative. It overthrew monarchy and aristocracy in 
France, and contributed to their weakening elsewhere. 
And, at this moment, it found its strength enormously in- 
creased by the inventions which accompanied this political 
revolution. That strength became expressed in its control 
of the machinery of production, finance, and transportation, 
which, as a result of the industrial revolution, came to equal, 
then to surpass, land as the measure of power. Thus this 
element, call it what you will, capitalist, bourgeois, demo- 
crat, in its economic, social, political aspects, came to dom- 
inate the modern world. 

For, having established a new basis of life, having breached 
the old royal and aristocratic monopoly of politics, it 
strengthened its material position and attacked the citadel 


of privilege in which the old masters of the state, the titled 
or upper classes, were entrenched. The history of the nine- 
teenth century, in one view, is only the struggle for political 
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supremacy by the great element which had created and 
enjoyed economic ascendancy. Here, as elsewhere, it as- 
serted its old individualistic principles, its demand for 
equal opportunity, and made good its claims. In this 
struggle it invoked the doctrine of popular sovereignty, so- 
called democracy, against crown and aristocracy. Partly 
from interest, partly from principle, it summoned to its aid 
the strength and numbers of that class which it had at all 
times employed, which it had in no small measure created, 
and from which it had itself been constantly recruited— 
the “‘lower” or “laboring” element. Despite growing an- 
tagonisms of interest, these masses joined the struggle 
against aristocracy and monarchy in anticipation of the 
day when they in turn should be able to use their num- 
bers to control a state in which the will of the majority pre- 
vailed. 

What is the result? We have, on the one side, aggre- 
gations of capital and machinery such as the world has never 
seen, which are mainly in the hands of this now numer- 
ous capitalistic class and we have a consequent economic 
inequality. On the other, we have a political system based 
on the rule of the majority, and a consequent political 
equality, which, whatever the difference between appearance 
and reality, is no less striking. The equation in the minds 
of many men is therefore simple. It is merely to trans- 
late political into social, which is to say economic, equality. 
To the more moderate reformers this means adjustments 
of taxation, death-duties, income-taxes, and the like, to 
equalize the burdens of government and to reduce swollen 
fortunes; profit-sharing, collective bargaining, co-operation 
and remedial compromise between labor and capital. To 
more advanced thinkers it means perhaps state ownership 
or control of certain basic industries and utilities. To the 
most radical it means nothing less than the seizure of the 
whole machinery of production by the workers, and, bar- 
ring the concession of their demands, syndicalism, the general 
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strike, and sabotage—in brief, the destruction of the sources 
of wealth, and of the class controlling it. 

What is the answer? Three have been given, each char- 
acteristic of the society which has produced it. The one is 
that developed to its highest point in Germany—whose 
efficiency we so admired not long since. It is autocracy, 
not merely political but social; the domination of industry 
by the state through many agencies, state ownership of 
public utilities, state control or even partnership in corpora- 
tions, state protection, housing, and care for the workers. 
In its mildest form it revealed the best qualities of paternal 
and enlightened despotism. In its grimmer aspects it ex- 
hibited the phenomena with which we have only lately be- 
come conversant--industrial imperialism and _ industrial 
militarism; the peaceful penetration and final conquest of 
industry in other states, the organization and discipline of 
capital and labor at home; ruthless, unscrupulous, preda- 
tory, industrial war. 

The second answer in its most extreme form we have seen 
more recently as a result of the Russian collapse. It is 
that of the most advanced enemies of society—socialists 
or anarchists so-called. To the distant observer their ac- 
tivities appear a mere raid on order and property. From 
the control of the state they advanced to the control of 
wealth and industry; with what results it is not necessary 
to enumerate here. But one is evident—it is the total col- 
lapse of the machinery of production and exchange, of 
society itself, in the hands of men equally ignorant and con- 
temptuous of those basic principles upon which, with all 
their faults, modern society must rest. 

The third solution is that afforded by the great democra- 
cies—pragmatic, individualistic, illogical, but on the whole 
workable and not predatory. It is a compromise between 
the extremes of anarchy and autocracy, and, like all com- 
promises, unsatisfactory to the extremists. It involves two 
elements, business and government. Its progress is con- 
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ditioned by the interaction between employer and employee 
in both fields, an interaction which is often strained but 
which falls as far short of class war, of general strike tactics 
and sabotage, as it does of an alliance between capital and 
the state. It is not wholly individualistic nor yet social- 
istic though nowadays it partakes of both qualities. It is 
the product of practice rather than of theory. It has the 
defects and advantages of its origin and its qualities, and it 
is susceptible of change—it does change incessantly. It is, 
its enemies declare, a middle-class solution of a problem 
which should be solved by all. 

In some measure that charge is true, and it brings us 
again to the point of our departure—to the consideration of 
how this European situation affects America. What right 
has any class or any individual to this vast store of capital, 
this entrenched inequality? Is this the final solution of the 
social problem? Should we not have a new social contract, 
do away with the old order and begin again? Do not the 
abuses and injustices of the present system demand im- 
mediate and drastic rectification; is there not a higher law 
than the mere sanctity of private property by which these 
glaring inequalities may be redressed? Is it not the task 
of the present hour to extinguish this smug and selfish cap- 
italistic element and put the state or the people in its place? 
Is this not the time for a new revolution, not political but 
social, in every land? 

Such are the questions pressing for solution among most 
European peoples, such are the echoes in our own society. 
So far as we are concerned at least, one answer is possible. 
The task in such a nation as ours is difficult. With all its 
faults the class with capital achieved its leadership in the 
main by its courage and its skill, and there is yet no reason 
to believe that it has lost those qualities. Unlike the mob 
it depends, not on mere force of numbers, but on intelligence 
and organization. Moreover, unlike monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, it is an open order; admission to its ranks is not 
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conditioned by privilege but by ability. It is a shifting 
group, continually depleted by the natural law which ster- 
ilizes aristocracy, and continually recruited from the lower 
ranks. In a sense it is no class at all in such a society as 
ours. It is opportunity and we all, actually or potentially, 
share its rewards. For we are what we may become. It is 
not immutable either in its personnel or in its beliefs and 
practices. The device of representative government is typi- 
cal of the society which created it, its flexibility, its experi- 
mental spirit, its capacity to alter institutions and practices, 
and even principles without resort to revolution. For the 
nation of which we are a part, whatever its capitalistic, 
bourgeois elements, is not confined to them. It stands 
between autocracy and anarchy, a compromise, yet on the 
whole a sound and workable solution of the problem now 
before the world—a democratic society, free under the laws 
of its own making, humane, intelligent, practical, a not un- 
worthy product of the so-called middle class, to which, rather 
than to autocracy or anarchy, it owes its origin and princi- 
ples. 

And, the critic may add, self-satisfied! These are, he 
will declare, not the sum of human perfections. This is a low 
ideal, commercial, commonplace. It offers too little scope 
for those great qualities and capabilities which are not con- 
cerned with wealth; it sets too much store by mere shrewd- 
ness; puts a premium on materialism; gives too great 
scope to individual adventurers careless of general welfare 
in their own pursuit of gain. It ignores too much the 
common interest of humanity, the common justice of society 
to its weaker or less fortunate members. Above all it 
divides the rewards of life unequally between the capital- 
ist and the laborer. Equality of opportunity is not enough; 
society should provide greater equality of condition in which 
alone lies equal opportunity. The advantages of the rich, 
the disadvantages of the poor in the contest with circum- 
stance, are too great. The privileges of wealth must be 
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curtailed; greater powers conferred on the people in their 
corporate capacity; it must be made impossible for any 
class or any individual to gain ascendancy at the expense of 
his fellows. Greater community of interest, if not of goods, 
must somehow be achieved; and individualism curbed by 
socialistic principles. 

Something of this we may at once admit—we have ad- 
mitted it, and we have begun to seek the remedies. Some 
classes and some individuals have received rewards out 
of proportion to their deserts or services, and that we 
must check in so far as is compatible with the perpetua- 
tion of initiative. But we are not prepared to find the 
remedy in revolution, nor accept either anarchy or autoc- 
racy. In the United States the doctrines of continental 
socialism have as yet created no considerable party; nor 
have we turned to despotism to save society. We still be- 
lieve in law; we still adhere to the old principle of checks 
and balances even when used against ourselves. We have 
been free to choose our course, and we have chosen it. We 
have not always chosen well. We have, perhaps, allowed 
too much license to that great quality of individualism and 
initiative which is the most powerful of all forces making for 
progress, and which has been the source of our strength. 
We have no doubt fallen into errors and extravagance. 

But now that we have reached the parting of the ways 
we can perceive not only our weakness but our strength. 
With all of the necessity, which we must recognize, for 
greater equality if our system is to live, we find no reason 
to give up our course for untried paths. We may admit 
our weakness and mistakes in all humility; but we find small 
comfort in mere socialism, none in autocracy, and less than 
noneinanarchy. Weare not disposed to give our future into 
the hands of those who have so obviously failed, nor to those 
who have never succeeded. From each side we have learned 
something; from the one the lessons of order and efficiency; 
from the other the hopes of wider liberty and a greater equal- 
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ity; and both of these we must endeavor to utilize. We must 
unquestionably strive to inject some better system into 
our public affairs. Despite what seem the all but insur- 
mountable difficulties of the case, we must endeavor to 
introduce more democratic principles and practices into our 
industry unless we are to find our economic and political 
principles at hopeless variance. We must reduce our eco- 
nomic inequality, and revise the laws which strengthen and 
perpetuate its evils. We must endeavor to Americanize 
our alien elements. 

Problems, like conditions, change, and doctrines and in- 
stitutions with them; nor need we fear those changes if we 
can retain what older generations called virtue. We have 
at hand the means of readjustment, the machinery of re- 
form. It is our task amid the world convulsion to hold the 
balance true, and that is no light task. But we must take 
it up, and that soon, if we are to maintain our heritage. 
The visions of untrammelled freedom are dazzling to eyes long 
unaccustomed to the light. But much experience in self-gov- 
ernment has taught us that social progress is a slow and toil- 
some thing. It does not come by revelation or miracle, but 
by the human processes of education, experience, experiment. 
There is no short cut to the millennium; and human nature, 
whatever its perfectibility, is tough material, susceptible, like 
the society which it creates, of being moulded and worked 
into new forms, but brittle under too sudden strain. Our 
safeguard is intelligence; reform not revolution our remedy. 
If we become more centralized we must not surrender control 
of government; if we adopt the lessons of socialism we must 
not destroy that individualism which has been our strength. 
For we must still endeavor to maintain the balance of order 
and liberty; through self-control, intelligence, self-govern- 
ment we must remain a disciplined democracy. 








WHAT THE WAR DID FOR BREWER 
By Wiu1am ALLEN WaITE 


HREE of us at the table. Around the table is built the 
hotel of a town of ten thousand. At other tables are 
business men, farmers, professional men, clerks, an occasional 
mechanic, or carpenter, or workman, eating noonday lunch. 
In the town of ten thousand people around the hotel are five 
blocks of stores and offices, a state educational institution, 
a denominational college, two or three wholesale jobbing es- 
tablishments, an ice plant, an iron foundry, a country club, 
a railroad division, a dozen prosperous garages, a Y. M. C. A. 
building, half a million invested in common school buildings 
and equipment, municipal water works, a municipal light 
plant operated under a lease, five banks with a deposit of 
something over two million. And around the city is a 
county with a population of twenty-five thousand. 

That is the background. On one side of the table sat 
Albert H. Gufler, manager and largely owner of the local 
branch of the largest wholesale grocery house in Central 
Kansas. Beside him sat Harry Lakin of the Newman Dry 
Goods Company. Said Gufler: 

“What do you think—you know that Brewer that used 
to drive a team for me; pretty good sort of fellow, steady, 
hardworking, industrious, capable—well, he quit me not 
long ago and went down to the railroad to work in the round- 
house. And say—he came up to my packing room the other 
day with a check for forty-eight dollars, get me? Forty- 
eight dollars for one week’s work. Of course he put in 
Sundays and some overtime, but that forty-eight dollars 
almost paralyzed my packing room. I don’t know whether 
I will have a man back on the job to-morrow morning. Forty- 
eight dollars for one week’s work! We have boosted wages 
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down there and added a war bonus and done everything 
they have asked for, but forty-eight dollars for an ordinary 
man’s work for one week in a cinder pit—say, I don’t know 
what we are going to do.” 

Thirty-one years ago Gufler began working for the Poehler 
Mercantile Company at Lawrence for three dollars a week, 
and has worked up. Harry Lakin began as bundle boy in the 
Newman Company about that time and he has worked up. 

No one said anything at first and we jabbed our pumpkin 
pies in silence, then Harry Lakin spoke: 

“Say Al, I expect we will all have to get used to that forty- 
eight dollars a week. You know it is really just a habit, this 
thinking that forty-eight dollars is too much for a man work- 
ing in the roundhouse for a week’s work down in the grime 
and fumes of the cinder pit, and not enough for the fellow 
working in the superintendent’s office. Maybe the forty- 
eight dollars is just as fair a wage for the fellow who works 
days and nights and Sundays down in the roundhouse burn- 
ing out his lungs in the cinder pit, as it is for a fellow up in 
the company’s offices sweating and fuming and fretting about 
getting tonnage for the company or trains out of a jam 
or buying ties and betterments for the Howard Branch. It 
is just a habit that we had of thinking that a dollar and a half 
or three dollars a day was enough for the first assistant night 
wiper Brewer, and not enough for the chief clerk to the 
traffic manager. And as I was a saying, we have all got to 
get used to it because they are not going back. You can 
call it Bolsheviki, or revolution, or socialism, or whatever 
you please, but these wages that labor is getting are going 
to remain about as they are.” 

“Well,” answered Gufler, “if we boost wages in the pack- 
ing room, we will have to boost prices, and the folks will have 
to pay more for their chow.” 

“Well, let’s do it. When I was up in Yukon,” answered 
Lakin, “‘I found out one thing good and hard; that a cheap 
camp made a cheap man, and after this war there’s not going 
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to be any more cheap camps in this world. A fellow—an 
extra brakeman on the Superior Branch—came in the store 
the other day, and we tried to sell him a six dollar hat, and 
he wouldn’t have it. He wanted a twelve dollar hat, as good 
a hat as there was in the house, and he got it. Moreover, 
that fellow and the man named Brewer are living in thirty 
dollar houses with hot and cold water, electric lights and gas 
range, kitchen gardens in the back yards, lilacs and blue 
grass in the front yards, and little pergolas out at the side. 
These are two of the million bungalows, pretty little seven- 
room civilized houses, that labor has moved into since the 
war, all over America, in cities and towns and villages. 
There the boys are in those bungalows, and the children are 
wearing good clothes, and eating meat once or twice a day, 
and going to school regularly, and you can’t blast them out 
of these bungalows and take that meat away from them, 
and drag their children out of school, without a revolution; 
and there are more of them and they will win the revolution.” 

“That’s all right,”’ returned the wholesaler. ‘ But, Harry, 
what do you think of paying the engineer on the railroad 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month and then paying the 
train dispatcher who directs the engineer only one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month? Aren’t brains more im- 
portant than brawn?” 

“Well, let’s see about that. Maybe that is habit again. 
Your engineer out in all kinds of weather, risking his life 
every minute, working like a horse when he is on duty on an 
average in these days ten hours a day, may be serving society 
better on the whole than the dispatcher sitting in a comfort- 
able office, sure of a whole hide. Both jobs, the engineer’s 
and the dispatcher’s, are more or less standardized. Both 
require what you call brains: the engineer’s brains are in his 
trained hands, the dispatcher’s are in his head. But society 
may decide to re-value and re-mark her goods after this war; 
and maybe the price of the different kinds of brains that 
men use may be reconsidered.”’ 
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In any case, the economic readjustments made necessary 
in the crises of this war have done one thing. They have 
given us freedom of speech about economic conditions, so 
that one may suggest that society is paying her superinten- 
dents too much without having to answer to the charge that 
one is an anarchist for presuming to question the order that 
is. That much the war has done that no treaty can undo. 

And to return to our luncheon table, we may safely say 
that, after all, the war aims of the Allies, whatever of high 
sounding phrases they may contain, stripped of their diplo- 
matic language, cover considerably this man named Brewer, 
who left the packing room of the wholesale house and went 
down to the roundhouse and drew forty-eight dollars for a 
week’s work in the cinder pit. His name is Legion rather 
than Brewer, and he is coming out of the laboring class—a 
class that has had irregular, underpaid work, and is emerg- 
ing into the middle class, a class that lives without the great 
black devil of fear that continuously was prodding the coat- 
tails of poverty before the war. Instead of fear, his life is 
full of hope, is motived by hope; hope of better things for his 
children; hope of a college education for his boys; hope that 
his girls may move into a little better bungalow than his 
own when they marry. 

For after all, making the world safe for democracy is a 
grand phrase, but democracy also means equality of oppor- 
tunity as well as political rights. Indeed, political rights 
are only desired for the power they will give to the man who 
desires larger economic freedom. For the larger economic 
freedom of the common man who does the common work in 
this common world, all of our ships laden to the guards with 
guns and powder and soldiers and sailors have been plowing 
the sea. For “the more abundant life,” all our young men 
have been marching to the front and dying, or coming back 
with the new vision of consecrated self-sacrifice; all our great 
industries have been speeding up to the urgent need of the 
crisis. For the millions who until this new day have been 
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more or less hidden beneath the mudsills of our white- 
painted, green-blinded, two-storied social edifice, all this 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war spread its gay and 
tragic pageant over the earth. 

And the issue is becoming more and more clearly defined 
every hour. Even with the gold lace and red broadcloth of 
royalty in England, and for all the fuss and feathers of no- 
bility in Italy, those countries and the two great republics, 
France and America, are essentially the homes of free men— 
men who at least know what freedom means, political, eco- 
nomic, and social—even if they enjoy only a portion of their 
ideals. And similarly, in spite of the fine talk of the Ger- 
man socialists, for all the subtle theories of the German 
scientists about the survival of the brutalists, for all the 
state paternalism of Prussia—a kind of hog-fattening politi- 
cal economy to make fine sausages for the aristocracy—the 
world can see that Germany was not the home of the free men, 
nor the abode of men who knew what freedom is and aspire 
to freedom sanely. If Germany had won, we should have 
had paternalism, the strong aristocratic control of economic 
conditions that keeps the average man on the lower economic 
levels; doling out to him just enough of the life which his 
labor creates to keep him contented. Now that the Allies 
have won, we should have fraternalism. And fraternal- 
ism offers to the average common man all the distinction 
and preference and gain that his talents entitle him to. 
Paternalism offers rations. Fraternalism may not even 
give a man rations, but it offers him a struggle for justice. 
Fraternalism seeks no common levelling process. Fraternal- 
ism seeks no economic balance which will keep the slave fat 
and contented. Fraternalism seeks not to hamstring the 
stronger man and make him a weakling, but would give 
every man all he earns and make him earn all he gets. 

This is of course an ideal condition. Human justice is un- 
attainable because human nature is not perfect. But the 
ideal, the thing towards which the common aspirations of the 
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common people turn, is after all the thing which makes a civ- 
ilization good or bad. And so long as there existed in the 
earth a civilization founded upon the ideals of crass material- 
ism, bolstered by a hereditary caste composed of privilege 
holders—profit-grabbing, self-centred men with autocratic 
power—so long every democratic ideal in the world was 
threatened. 

This is because we are in an era where the common man 
has more intelligence than he ever had before. He knows 
what he wants and he knows how to get what he wants; for 
he has in his hands the weapons of democratic government 
in America, in England, in Italy, in’.France, and when an- 
other generation arises, with popular education, Russia too 
will be equipped with the weapons of democracy. After our 
victory for democracy on the battle line, complete, unques- 
tioned, and obvious to the German, nothing that boundaries, 
or treaties, or spheres of influences will do, can change the 
current of the times. The decisive end of this war will bring 
in a new epoch, and it will mean the rise of that portion of 
the population, a!l over civilization, in Germany as well as 
among the Allies, which, during the last and passing epoch, 
has been discontented because of the manifold injustices that 
have bound it. We shall see a sane attempt to abolish grind- 
ing class poverty in the world. 

And that does not mean of course that we shall have social- 
ism. That does not mean that everybody shall get his 
bread ticket from the city hall; that the world shall be levelled 
downward; that the talent of men will not count in the 
world; that the strong man will not rise faster and go further 
than the weak! It does not mean that the fool and the wise 
man will share and share alike in this world’s goods. It does 
not mean that Marxian socialism or anything like Marxian 
socialism will be the order of the new day. Two things have 
been everlastingly blown up by the big shells bursting on the 
battle front: one is Marxian socialism and the other is 
unrestrained capitalism. But if an armistiee had been of- 
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fered by the Allies which permitted a softening of the blow 
of destruction to the German citadel of privilege, the war 
would have ended in a truce and not a peace, for this fight 
had to go clear through toa victory. If Germany had won, 
privilege would have held its gains all over the earth. And 
its gains would be registered in the injustices of our eco- 
nomic life which produce poverty as a class condition. 

It is easy enough to retort that the conclusion that a 
German victory would have been a world-wide victory 
for privilege, is mere assertion. Yet there must be some 
vital philosophical difference between the contention of the 
Allies and the contention of Germany. For four years and 
more Germany has waged one kind of war and the Allies in 
the main have waged another kind of war. In waging her 
war, Germany gradually had accumulated the scorn and 
hatred of the world. And during the same time the Allies 
had gathered to themselves one nation after another in 
sympathetic co-operation. Now there must be some reason 
for this violent antipathy of the civilized world to Germany 
and her cause. No one can say truly that this antipathy 
was founded chiefly upon fear of mere geographical aggres- 
sion by Germany. It was not a matter of boundaries en- 
tirely, it was not entirely a matter of blame or credit in start- 
ing the war. Civilization revolted from Germany chiefly 
because the Germans every day in their conduct of the war, 
in their propaganda of their cause, revealed their faith in a 
material world. Germany showed herself a crass materialist. 

Civilization to-day outside of Germany is founded more 
or less upon an aspiration towards justice. Of course, the 
justice is approximate—sadly behind the aspiration. But 
the aspiration is dominant. Germany, however, placed 
small reliance on justice. Germany believed in force, she 
could understand only force, she spoke only with force. Now 
the civilization in the earth which we call Christian is based 
upon a deep and abiding faith that this is not a material 
world; a faith that there are forces in the world stronger than 
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steel, more powerful than dynamite, more resolute than 
blood and iron; forces that control the destinies of men and 
nations; forces outside ourselves which make for righteous- 
ness—forces that slowly but surely are establishing justice 
in the earth. Consciously, more or less, we forget these 
forces, but subconsciously in the heart of Christian civiliza- 
tion these forces are recognized, and some way we all believe 
that “underneath are everlasting arms.” 

Now these forces outside ourselves that make for righteous- 
ness, that are establishing every decade a widening realm 
of justice in the relations of men, are the indefinable, inscru- 
table forces that make for human progress. Whatever prog- 
ress has been made during the ages has been made by the 
slow and inexorable rise in our human relations of the spirit 
of mutual help among men. That spirit has come to men 
through their desire to ameliorate the hard lives of their 
fellows, and essentially it is the practical application in hu- 
man institutions of the golden rule. Hence the rise of de- 
mocracy and the rise of Christianity have come along the 
centuries at about the same pace. 

Indeed, democracy is not a form of government. Democ- 
racy is a philosophy of life, an attitude of the common mind 
of men towards the weak and the oppressed, an aspiration 
of humanity towards justice. Democracy is Christianity 
institutionalized. Germany held to the philosophy of 
Babylon, the philosophy of force, the philosophy of unright- 
eous materialism. Germany was a throw-back to the pagan 
order; Nebuchadnezzar, Nero, and Nietzsche, all great expo- 
nents of the devilish philosophy that there is no God in Israel, 
no progress save that made in steel and stone and wood and 
gold and iron. So we found Germany in this war function- 
ing after the manner of a pagan civilization in a modern 
world; and thus she slowly but steadily alienated the Chris- 
tian peoples of the earth. Germany expounded the mon- 
strous philosophy of get and grab. And it is that philosophy 
which lined up the world against her. That is the philosophy 
of privilege, that)is theZphilosophy of the man who holds 
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what he does not earn against the man who earns what he 
does not hold. Its voice is the bull roar of the lion of force. 

And those who hope for sane social progress, those who 
hope for a redistribution of the benefits of the civilization 
for which we are all struggling in the thousand, thousand 
paths of life that run through our complicated economic 
order, will make no compromise in our peace terms with the 
mammon of unrighteousness. The German philosophy, 
the philosophy of master and slave, that is in the end the 
philosophy of force, must be dethroned. The world cannot 
live half slave and half free. 

All of which brings us back to the rural county of twenty- 
five thousand, and the town of ten thousand, with its two 
million bank deposits, its railroad divisions, its seventy-five 
thousand dollar Y. M. C. A. building, its state and denom- 
inational colleges, its half million invested in public schools, 
its five business blocks, its hotel where the farmers, mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, mechanics, clerks, and bankers are 
sitting at lunch, and Harry Lakin of the Newman Dry Goods 
Company, still eating his pumpkin pie, is saying to Gufler of 
the wholesale grocery house: 

“T tell you, Al, it is like this; now that we have won this 
war, you and I have got to quit gasping and swallowing hard 
when we hear that this man named Brewer gets forty-eight 
dollars for a week’s work of days, nights, and Sundays in the 
cinder pit. About all this war was for, Al, was to get us out 
of the habit of thinking that our old notions about who had 
the best of it coming to him are divinely inspired. They 
are not. In the shake-up you will not jar Brewer loose from 
his forty-eight dollars. You may jar the division superin- 
tendent, and the first assistant auditor, and the division 
freight agent loose from their forty-eight dollars, but Brewer 
and his forty-eight dollars, and his little old bungalow, and 
his son in college, and his daughter marrying the doctor, are 
here to stay. You know, Al, I have got a notion that this 
is what it means for the world to be safe for democracy.” 
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By Epear Ler Masters 


One with the turf, one with the tree 
As we are now, you soon shall be, 
As you are now, so once were we. 


The hundred years we looked upon 
Were Goethe and Napoleon. 
Now twice a hundred years are gone, 


And you gaze back and contemplate, 
Lloyd George and Wilson, William’s hate, 
And Nicholas of the bloody fate; 


Us, too, who won the German war, 
Who knew less what the strife was for 
Than you, now that the conqueror 


Lies with the conquered. You will say: 
“*Here sleep the brave, the grave, the gay, 
The wise, the blind, who lost the way.” 


But for us English, for us French, 
Americans who held the trench, 
You will not grieve, though the rains drench 


The hills and valleys, being these. 
Who pities stocks, or pities trees? 
Or stones, or meadows, rivers, seas? 


We are with nature, we have grown 
At one with water, earth, and stone— 
Man only is separate and alone, 


Earth sundered, left to dream and feel 
Illusion still in pain made real, 
The hope a mist, but fire the wheel. 
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But what was love, and what was lust, 


Memory, passion, pain or trust, 
Returned to clay and blown in dust, 


Is nature without memory— 
Yet as you are, so once were we, 
As we are now, you soon shall be, 


Blind fellows of the indifferent stars 
Healed of your bruises, of your scars 
In love and living, in the wars. 


Come to us where the secret lies 
Under the riddle of the skies, 
Surrender fingers, speech, and eyes. 


Sink into nature and become 
The mystery that strikes you dumb, 
Be clay and end your martyrdom. 


Rise up as thought, the secret know. 
As passionless as stars bestow 


Your glances on the world below, 


As a man looks at hand or knee. 
What is the turf of you, what the tree? 
Earth is a phantom—let it be. 

















THE BALANCE WHEELS OF AMERICA 
By Henry W. Farnam 


I 


HEN the history of the great war comes to be writ- 
ten, few of its chapters will be more inspiring than 
that which will tell of the part played by students and grad- 
uates of our colleges and universities. The eagerness of these 
young men to serve their country, and the self-discipline 
with which they undertook the arduous work of prepara- 
tion, will stand out as an ideal to those who were too old or 
too young to fight. Their example has put a new obliga- 
tion and a new responsibility upon our institutions of learn- 
ing. These must henceforth realize that they are not merely 
schools for giving instruction, general or professional, to 
a few thousand young men and young women. To be 
worthy of their own sons, they must play their part in the 
reconstruction, international and social, which must follow 
the war, if civilization is to live. In the new international 
competition among the leading countries of the world, no 
country can hold its own unless it applies with the greatest 
intelligence the labor and brain power of the nation to 
national tasks; and that country will succeed best which 
can best adapt itself to the great social readjustments 
which will inevitably follow the conclusion of peace. Just 
what form these will take, it would be vain to predict, but 
that they will be in the direction of a broader democracy, 
politically and industrially, is to be expected. 

Whatever may be the case in other countries, the effect- 
iveness of this reconstruction in our country will depend to 
a large extent upon the attitude of our universities and col- 
leges. In a democracy like ours we have no hereditary 
leaders, such as are found in the titled families of countries 
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organized on an aristocratic basis. Nor have we, fortu- 
nately, a state church to assume leadership. The conse- 
quence is that the predominant force at any period is likely 
to be exercised by some great economic interest. In the 
period before the Civil War the Southern slavocracy repre- 
sented that dominant interest. In the fifty years which 
have elapsed since the Civil War, this power has passed to 
the great business interests of the country. Not that they 
have tried to monopolize the offices, or form a ruling oli- 
garchy. On the contrary, they have generally refrained 
from office-holding. Yet the conditions under which 
our country has grown, and the energy with which 
our great natural resources have been developed through 
the corporate form of business organization, have in- 
deed made these big interests the controlling factor during 
the greater part of the last half century. 

Much has been done recently to check this power by 
law, and we now have in the movement of organized 
labor a new economic interest demanding and securing 
recognition, and already exercising no small amount of 
influence both upon legislation and upon our business 
organization. The programme of the English Labor Party 
indicates the possibility that in Great Britain this party is 
in the future to play a leading part, as the Australian Labor 
Party has already done in the great colonial commonwealths 
of the Southern Hemisphere. Experience has shown that 
the greater the abuse of power, political or industrial, the 
more violent is apt to be the reaction against it. Therefore, 
if we would avoid radical and destructive movements, 
we must see to it that evils are discovered and reformed 
before they run to an extreme. This is but an application 
of the doctrine of checks and balances on which our govern- 
ment is based. It is contrasted, on the one hand, with the 
rule of the Junker, and, on the other, with the rule of the 
proletariat. But to maintain this harmony of interests, 
we must be on the alert against the domination of any one 
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of them, and there is no element in our national life better 
able to give us timely warning and to act as a social and 
economic balance wheel than our colleges. 

They enjoy a number of advantages. Their alumni are 
a privileged group without being a privileged caste. They 
are privileged in that they have received their education for 
less than it costs. This is true both in those institutions 
which charge a tuition fee and in those which do not. Their 
privilege is, however, a truly democratic privilege, since 
practically anyone may obtain it who has the brains and the 
physique. To be sure, it takes exceptional brains for a poor 
boy to work his way through college, and yet, if he has good 
health, he can do it. Hence the spirit of our colleges is 
democratic. The son of the immigrant laborer has as valid 
a claim to recognition as the son of the millionaire, or the 
descendant of the Pilgrims, provided he can make good. 

They have another advantage in the fine esprit de corps 
which unites not only the graduates of each university, but 
the graduates of all universities in a kind of brotherhood, 
with vast possibilities for good, if intelligently directed. 
The colleges have the further advantage of possessing 
the necessary background for wise influence. They 
have their libraries and their laboratories. In the many 
complicated questions which are constantly coming up 
regarding the history of states, international law, geography, 
science, economics, they can produce at short notice the 
latest word on the subject. Finally, they have come to be 
the principal agencies for conferring through their honorary 
degrees those distinctions which in monarchical countries are 
represented by titles and orders. 

It is not proposed that our universities shall go into politics. 
That would be fatal. Their influence must be intellectual 
and educational, not political. But they should be con- 
scious of their national mission, and their polity, both admin- 
istrative and scholastic, should be shaped on patriotic lines. 

In taking this broader view of the functions of our colleges, 
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we must also take a broad view of the organs through which 
they may influence the nation. They are not merely teach- 
ing bodies. They are also great investors. They have 
millions of dollars in securities which have been received 
through the generosity of “pious founders.” They own 
real estate, buildings, and apparatus which bring them into 
relations to the community and which not infrequently, 
through their exemption from taxation, involve an indirect 
subsidy from the State or the town. The trustees of such 
an institution, therefore, have it in their power to exercise 
a considerable influence simply as managers of a great busi- 
ness enterprise. On the other hand, we have the great 
body of graduates, held together by invisible but power- 
ful bonds of loyalty to their Alma Mater. Compared with 
the graduates, the students are but the raw material to be 
fashioned into the finished product, but the character of the 
product will depend upon the craftsmen who handle the 
material. 

In one sense there are no national problems towards the 
solution of which our universities may not contribute 
through their teaching force. In engineering, in medicine, 
in the various natural sciences, in economics, in law, in 
ethics, they have done and are doing work of great impor- 
tance. But this work is accomplished through the education 
of the individual. ‘The purpose of this article is to consider 
how the university may help in the solution of our great 
national questions by emphasizing the social, as distin- 
guished from the individual, point of view in its teaching, 
and by calling into play other forces which have not been 
fully utilized. 

II 

We must check national waste. The war has shown us the 
need of economy, and many people are now beginning to 
realize for the first time the duty of individual economy in 
the interest of the nation and of the world. Some, under 
the influence of the world tragedy of the war and under the 
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insistent appeals of the Food Administration, have actually 
begun to practise economy. Comparatively few have as 
yet thoroughly mastered the lesson. What to many peo- 
ple in our country seems like economy would seem even 
to well-to-do people in Europe a foolish waste. An illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the signs which decorated the billboards 
of our cities during the fuel shortage of last winter, urging 
people to economize coal by keeping their houses at 68 
degrees! Now a temperature of 68 degrees is far above the 
temperature which is customary in winter in European 
homes; and above what many people in our country con- 
sider necessary for health. Nothing could better illustrate 
our habitual waste of fuel than that we should be urged in the 
interest of economy to keep our houses down to a temper- 
ature which elsewhere would seem too high. Our waste of 


forests and natural resources is notorious. Our wanton 


waste of buildings through fires is equally well known. In 
1916 we burned up $214,513,995 worth of property. The 
per capita fire loss in our cities was in 1914 more than three 
times that of England and France, and even in 1915 when 
the war had produced an increase of fire loss in those countries 
it was nearly twice as great. Our waste is seen in the loss 
of life and health through preventable accidents and diseases. 
It is seen in the squandering of time. In some ways we 
are curiously self-contradictory. The old adage “time is 
money” seems to apply to mechanical processes, not to 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that the average 
student could under a better system pass the college entrance 
requirements two years earlier than he does, but his time is 
wasted through unskilled teaching, through long vacations, 
through changes of schools, and often through a deliberate 
slowing up in order that he may not get to college at too 
immature an age. 

We waste productive power by devoting more and more 
capital of national energy to the production of ephemeral 
or even harmful goods. To illustrate what is meant, let us 
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take a bird’s-eye view of the tendencies of production dur- 
ing the past forty or fifty years, based upon the decennial 
domesday book of the census. Our production, our transpor- 
tation, our commerce, have grown enormously in the aggre- 
gate, but if we look at the distribution ofjnational energy 
we get a somewhat remarkable picture. Of our staple 
agricultural products, wheat increased in forty years about 
two and seven-tenths fold, corn and cotton about two and 
eight-tenths fold, or a trifle more rapidly than population. 
During the decade 1900 to 1910, there was an actual falling 
off in the per capita production of some important staples, 
such as oats, wheat, corn, and sheep. The value of such 
staple manufactures as men’s clothing increased in forty- 
five years about threefold. Hardware increased about 
three and one-third fold, the products of iron and steel 
works and rolling mills about six and three-quarters fold, 
the value of malt and distilled liquors about sevenfold, of 
cigars and cigarettes more than ninefold, of confectionery 
elevenfold. Our consumption of malt liquors alone in- 
creased in forty years from 5.31 gallons per capita to 20.9 
gallons, or nearly fourfold. If we compare our record with 
Germany’s, we find that in the forty years from 1872 to 1912 
the per capita consumption of beer in Germany increased 
from 81.7 litres to 101 litres, or about 25 per cent. In other 
words, we increased our consumption nearly sixteen times 
as rapidly as Germany. Although beer is by no means the 
universal drink in our country that it is in Germany, our 
total per capita consumption was in 1910 about equal to 
that of Germany in 1872, while our per capita liquor bill, 
which amounted to about $16, was only 11 per cent below 
that of Great Britain before the war. Our consumption of 
beer did not fall until 1915, when the prohibition movement 
began to show results. 

If we look, not at the rate of increase, but at the relative 
amounts spent by the people for different things, we get a 
glimpse of how we are using our resources at the present day. 
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In 1914 the value of confectionery at the factory was 20 per 
cent greater than the value of all the railroad cars, steam 
and electric, built in that year. The amount spent by the 
consumer was doubtless a good deal more. Our liquor bill 
of $1,600,000,000, as given by ‘“The American Grocer” for 
1916, was more than one half as much again as the value of 
all of the metals, including iron, copper, gold, and silver 
mined in 1915. It was more than two and one-half times 
the value of all of the coal. It was more than one-half as 
much again as the total cost of education, including common 
schools and universities. It was nearly three times the 
amount spent on railroad travel, and it was more than five 
times our expenditure on highways. The consumers of 
alcoholic drinks could have paid the total expenses of the 
United States government before the war twice over, and 
still had a comfortable margin. They could have paid 
twice the cost of building operations in fifty-one of the 
largest cities in the United States in 1916. We probably 
spend on tobacco three-fourths as much as on liquor, and 
a sum not easily computed on moving pictures and on joy 
riding. It is not the purpose of this paper to account in 
detail for all of these figures, but taken in the aggregate 
they justify the statement that our country has been increas- 
ing its expenditures on purely personal and ephemeral 
gratifications out of proportion to its expenditure on durable 
additions to our national wealth. 

Our universities cannot expect to control national waste, 
but they can, at least, do something towards influencing the 
habits of their own students. As far as the waste of time 
is concerned, they can do not a little to prevent the idleness 
of long vacations, and to introduce a better co-ordination 
in our educational system. The development of military 
training camps in connection with the war may possibly sug- 
gest a solution for the problem of the summer vacation. 
This is one of our big problems, and, as professional train- 
ing is exacting more and more time, it becomes especially 
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important that time shall not be wasted in the student’s 


arlier years. 
aaa Ill 


We must Americanize our population. The Civil War 
abolished slavery, but left us as its legacy a block of 10,000,- 
000 black freedmen, mostly illiterate. These people had 
to be educated and made worthy of citizenship. At the 
same time the demand for labor in the North led to great 
and increasing immigration. As a result, our continental 
population grew in forty years from about 38,000,000, 
with a density of 18 per square mile, to over £3,000,000 
with a density of 30.9 per square mile in 1910; while it 
exceeds 100,000,000 at the present time. At the outbreak 
of the world war, our numbers were nearly half as large 
again as those of the German Empire, and were equal to the 
combined numbers of the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. 

But if we analyze the population, we find that it has been 
recruited to a large extent by immigration. From 1870 to 
1910, over 20,000,000 immigrants entered the country. 
Thirty-five per cent of our population in 1910 was either of 
foreign birth or of foreign parentage. A large percentage 
of foreign born is nothing new in our history, but the source 
of supply has undergone a marked change during recent 
decades. In the decade ending in 1880, 73.7 per cent of the 
immigrants came from northwestern Europe, and 7.1 from 
southern and eastern Europe. In the last decade these 
figures were almost reversed, and only 21.8 came from north- 
western, while 71.9 came from southeastern Europe. Whether 
the people of these regions are as individuals better or worse 
than the immigrants of forty years ago, need not be dis- 
cussed. The outstanding fact is that, whatever may be 
the physical, moral, and intellectual qualities of the new- 
comers, an increasing percentage of them are unfamiliar 
with the English language and with the institutions of self- 
government which have developed in western European 
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states. They are on the whole less well educated. Some 
light is thrown upon this phase of the matter by the statis- 
tics of illiteracy. In 1895, 42,302 immigrants over fourteen 
years of age out of a total of 279,948, or about 15 per cent, 
were unable to read or write. This number had increased 
by 1914 to 260,152 illiterates out of a total of 1,218,480, or 
about 21 per cent. The illiterates who entered our country 
in 1914 were nearly as numerous as the total number of 
immigrants nineteen years earlier. In the course of the 
ten years preceding the European war, we took in 2,339,400 
immigrants over fourteen years of age who were unable to 
read or write, after debarring from entrance for one reason 
or another 173,900. In the very nature of things, therefore, 
these late arrivals are an element more difficult to assimilate 
than those who furnished the bulk of the immigration before 
the Civil War. 

We have in the Americanization of these newcomers a 
vast problem which we have thus far imperfectly solved. 
We have an equally important problem in the education of 
the native born. Our expenditure on our common schools 
has increased from about $9 per pupil in 1871 to $30 in 1915; 
but the large number of illiterates still found in parts of our 
country shows either that we have not spent enough, or 
that we have not spent our money wisely.. This is no place 
to say what should be done in detail. Indeed, it would be 
presumptuous to assume that we can pronounce upon ways 
and means now. Every step must be taken carefully and 
experimentally. The leading things to aim at are to give 
the children a more adequate conception of American ideals 
and American institutions, and to inculcate habits of 
uprightness, industry, thrift, and thoroughness as elements 
of national power. In the solution of these problems our 
universities have a task worthy of their best talent. 

But the upkeep of our population requires more than the 
Americanization of aliens and the education of children. 
It means raising up more people to whom the American 
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spirit does not have to be given, but who get it by inherit- 
ance, and here we strike one of our weak spots. While the 
character of our immigration is changing, an ominous 
change is also taking place in the native stock. Our vital 
statistics are still far from perfect, but such studies as have 
been made indicate that our native stock is not holding its 
own. 

If we go a step further and study the part borne by college 
graduates in recruiting the population, we find that they do 
less in proportion than the people as a whole, and that from 
decade to decade they are falling behind. The study made 
by Mr. John C. Phillips regarding Harvard and Yale grad- 
uates shows that Harvard graduates of the classes be- 
tween 1851 and 1860 had an average of 3.13 children 
per married graduate. This number fell until it reached 
2.06 for the men between 1881 and 1890. If we take 
the average number of children per capita for the total 
number of graduates, we find a decline from 1.68 to 1.55 at 
Harvard and from 2.53 to 1.53 at Yale. If Harvard and 
Yale are fairly representative of universities in general, 
it is clear that the college graduates are not self-perpetu- 
ating. We geta similar picture if we study scientific men as a 
group without reference to college affiliation. Professor 
Cattell summarizes his exhaustive study of the subject by 
saying: “‘The scientific men under fifty, of whom there are 
261 with completed families, have on the average 1.88 chil- 
dren, about 12 per cent of whom die before the age of marriage. 
gti A scientific man has on the average about 
seven-tenths of an adult son. . . . If the families of 
the scientific men should increase at the rate of the general 
population, the thousand leading scientific men would 
have some 6,000 grandchildren instead of fewer than 2,000.” 
As Dr. Dublin says, “The best blood of America is being 
constantly thinned out by the exercise of a conscious limita- 
tion of births, and is being replaced by a stock of a different 
order.” 
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The graduates of American colleges are a remarkable 
body. It would be difficult to find in any other country of 
the world a group of educated men who display throughout 
their life a finer loyalty to their Alma Mater, a more liberal 
generosity in meeting her needs, and on the whole higher 
standards of conduct and public spirit. Yet their failure to 
reproduce themselves is comparable to the effect of an epi- 
demic or a great war. It is not necessary here to inquire 
into causes. Doubtless different causes contribute. Like 
other people, we have the defects of our qualities, and I am 
inclined to think that, on the whole, the small birth rate 
represents an exaggeration of good qualities rather than 
the prevalence of bad ones. Certainly we have no such 
moral decadence as that which sapped the vitality of the 
Roman Empire. But whatever the cause, the fact is that 
the country as a whole is suffering irretrievably in the quality 
of its population through the failure of our educated men to 
maintain their numbers. If it could be brought home to 


them that it is as much a public service to cultivate a normal 
family life, as it is to support athletics and attend class 
suppers and even to serve in the army, the ultimate effect on 
the future of the country would be inestimable. 


IV 


We must democratize our business. The chief character- 
istic of business organization during the last half century 
has been the enormous development of the corporation, in- 
cluding not only the ordinary joint stock company, but the 
holding company and the various intricate devices by which 
small units have been combined into large aggregations. 
In form the joint stock company is the most democratic 
business institution in the world. Anyone may become a 
part owner who has the money to buy a share of stock. 
The vote of the stockholders is in proportion to their inter- 
est. Those who have the greatest interest have also the 
most to lose by bad management. Theoretically, therefore, 
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the joint stock company ought to be a model of democratic 
efficiency. What has actually happened? We have found 
that the stockholders as a class do not take enough interest 
in their own affairs to be willing to expend a postage stamp 
on sending in their proxies. Still less are they willing to pay 
the stamp tax which is now levied upon them. If they 
make use of the blank form and the stamped envelope to 
send in their vote, they are very apt to vote in favor of the 
persons who send out the proxies. Can we wonder that 
clever men are ready to catch the fish which so willingly 
swim into their nets, and to utilize them for their own 
interests? 

The development of this oligarchic control of corporations 
is responsible for many, though not for all, of the abuses 
which have marred the remarkable development of our 
resources during the past few decades. Speaking of the 
latter part of this period, Professor Ogg says: “‘In this new 
era the arrogance of corporations grew fast. Consumers 
had to pay extortionate prices; small competitors were 
driven to the wall; the privilege of the strong became the 
law of the business world.” Ex-President Taft tells us 
that “in the early years of this century the people became 
fully aroused to the fact that they were almost in the grasp 
of a plutocracy.” Professor Commons has said of the 
political doctrine which characterized this period of our 
history: “Our theory of natural rights has not been a 
laissez-faire theory of government, but a pork-barrel theory. 
Not a let-alone theory, but a let’s-grab theory.” The 
exaggerations of the protective tariff, often supported 
by an appeal to patriotism, were among the first fruits of 
this theory after the Civil War. They were followed by 
excessive speculation in the building of railroads, by lavish 
gratuities as revealed in the insurance investigation, by the 
rapid consolidation of great manufacturing interests, and 
by a change in the position of the banks, which grew from 
institutions designed to assist through their credit the busi- 
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ness enterprises of the country into aggregations of capital 
aiming to control them. “It is common knowledge,” says a 
recent statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
regarding our public service corporations, “that the directors 
of these great corporations are, in fact, selected by banking 
or other interests—in too many instances actuated by 
motives essentially adverse to the interests of the stock- 
holders.” 

The willingness of men of large means and of national 
reputation to accept and give gratuities, and to draw 
unearned salaries, has been one of the exhibitions of an 
undemocratic spirit of privilege in this period. Investiga- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission have re- 
vealed to the public some flagrant cases of this kind. 
The directors of one railroad, for example, gave the general- 
solicitor a gratuity of $100,000 in cash upon his retirement; 
the vice-president was given $255,000 par value in stock, and 
$50,000 in cash. “There was no board authorization for 
the latter expenditure.” A voucher for $6,823.12 was 
drawn apparently to reimburse one of the officers for losses 
sustained by him, “in supporting the market while bonds of 
the railway company were being sold.” The official who 
signed this voucher testified “that he always burned his 
books at the end of each month.” 

It may be argued that these cases were exceptional. 
They may have been exceptional in the magnitude of the 
gratuities, but they were by no means isolated. The 
giving of free passes shows on a smaller scale the same un- 
democratic spirit of privilege. The ethics of the free pass 
is very simple. To give free transportation is to deprive the 
company of the amount which would have been paid by the 
passenger if he had bought his ticket. Whoever gives a free 
pass unless for services rendered is, therefore, indirectly giv- 
ing away the property of the company. When the Federal 
Government undertook the regulation of railroads through 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, it struck at the free 
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pass abuse, virtually limiting free transportation in interstate 
commerce to railway officials. Nevertheless, in spite of 
improvement in the free pass system, private car service 
was still given freely on many roads as late as 1918. Accord- 
ing to Justice Brandeis, fifty-five carriers had hauled in a 
single year 4,729 private cars for which the revenue, at 
tariff rates, would have been over $400,000. ‘“‘The Erie 
free private car lists of 1913 contain items like this: The wife 
of a former director has free two special trains, on which the 
tariff rate would have been $3,466; the daughter of a presi- 
dent has four private cars, for which the tariff rate would 
have been $1,665, and the wife as many more. Not officials, 
only, but wives, mothers, and daughters of officials, high 
and low, of other roads, whether connecting, competing or 
remote from the Erie’s lines, are supplied with private cars 
apparently without stint.” 

The Federal law regulates only interstate business. It 
was not until the government took control of railroads last 
winter as a war measure that the Federal rules relating to 
free passes were extended to intrastate business, and that 
such kindred abuses as excessive salaries and the franking 
privilege were still further curbed. 

It may seem inopportune to refer to these abuses at a 
time when all of our great business interests have been 
bending their energies towards carrying on the war, but no 
one can plan wisely for the future unless he knows what has 
happened in the past, and many of the articles in our public 
press seem to indicate that the editors have singularly short 
memories, or else that they imagine their readers to have 
no memories at all. When editorial writers lay all of the 
responsibility for the shortcomings of our transportation 
system upon the shoulders of Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is only proper to point out that, 
mistaken as may have been some of the laws of Congress 
and some of the rulings of the Commission, the govern- 
ment would never have undertaken the difficult task of 
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regulating the railroads, had it not been for the development 
of very great abuses which called for correction. Many of 
our railroad presidents are now showing a different spirit 
from that which once prevailed, but the persistence of some 
of the abuses referred to above indicates that pressure from 
without has been necessary in order to bring about this 
change. We must, therefore, continue to be on our guard 
against the growth of new privileges in new fields. 

Our institutions of learning occupy a peculiar position 
in regard to these matters. As teachers of ethics, eco- 
nomics, and administration, as trainers of accountants and 
engineers, they are bound to exercise an influence on those 
of their students who may later be engaged in transporta- 
tion. As investors they have an opportunity equally 
great, but apparently overlooked. The productive funds 
of our universities, colleges, and technological schools have 
increased from $43,000,000 in 1880 to $393,000,000 in 1916, 
and a large proportion of these funds is invested in the 
securities of corporations, particularly of public service 
corporations. Universities, therefore, depend on the one 
hand upon the prosperity of these corporations, while, on 
the other hand, if they were to stand together for fair play, 
they might have an important influence in preventing the 
growth of abuses which are sure to provoke government 
regulation in the future. 

It is particularly important that our universities shall 
not shrink from adopting the broad national point of view 
as investors, in view of the common belief that their govern- 
ing bodies are being more and more recruited from persons 
connected with great banking houses or great corporate 
interests. This conviction is reflected in the comment 
made some months ago by the New York “Nation” upon 
the election of a new fellow of the Harvard Corporation. 
“The Nation” referred to the choice as an indication of 
liberalism at Harvard, because the new member, although 
a banker, was “‘a man of independent point of view,”’ who 
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‘‘does not hesitate to run counter to popular currents,” 
and has been “long active in philanthropic work.” In 
spite of this evidence of liberalism, however, “The Nation” 
closed its comment by saying: “It remains a fact that the 
control of the elective body of overseers lies in the hands of 
State Street and Wall Street.” 

In conferring honorary degrees upon men connected with 
large financial interests, the universities are under an equally 
strong obligation to make sure that they do not, even by 
indirection, put the stamp of their approval upon men 
whose business policy is open to criticism on social or ethical 
grounds, or give the carping critic ground for the claim that 
the university is actuated by a keen scent for future favors. 


We must raise the quality of our public service. The 
war has brought an unprecedented expansion of the func- 
tions of government. The demand for new officials has 
been so great as to create a serious housing problem in the 
city of Washington, and to make the recruiting of the public 


service a matter of great difficulty. There are not a few 
who look with alarm upon the building up of this great 
machine, and particularly upon the concentration of power 
in the hands of a small group of people. The situation 
undoubtedly has its dangers, and the practical question is 
whether we shall limit the activities of the government, or 
so improve the quality of the administration that it shall 
perform its functions efficiently. We may as well recognize 
that the night watchman theory of government has been 
dead and buried many years. The notion that the best 
government is the one which does the least, has been crushed 
by the logic of facts, and while it is to be hoped that many 
of the emergency measures which have been adopted during 
the war will eventually be repealed, we must expect to 
see the functions of government permanently expanded in 
many directions. The problem, then, is to improve the 
governmental machine. 

There are two things that are essential to good govern- 
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ment. It must be popular in the sense of commanding the 
loyal support of the people, and it must be efficient in the 
sense of doing its work economically, honestly, and effec- 
tively. On the whole, our country has fulfilled the first 
requirement better than the second. Even when our gov- 
ernment officials are not particularly efficient, they do not 
arouse the antagonism which has been aroused in other 
countries by an arrogant bureaucracy. But we have not 
done what we should have done to make the government 
efficient. The old-fashioned spoils system has, it is true, been 
checked to such an extent that about three-fifths of our Fed- 
eral officeholders hold positions subject to competitive 
examination, and the merit system is so obvious and funda- 
mental that for years the platforms of both of our great 
political parties have advocated it. Yet there are com- 
paratively few of the States which have adopted it in their 
own administration, and only a limited number of our 
cities. The universities must not only support the merit 
system through their graduates at the polls, but they must 
prepare themselves more consciously to fit men for public 
service. A merely negative policy of opposing the spoils 
system is not enough. We must make the government 
career a more definite goal and recognize it more positively 
than we have done in the past. 

The demand that our universities shall train their students 
for public service is nothing new. The charter of Yale 
College proclaimed over two hundred years ago as its pur- 
pose, “the fitting of youth for publick employment both in 
church and civil state.” This single phrase carries by im- 
plication most of the things advocated in this article. What 
we need is a more conscious recognition of national problems 
by our universities, a more practical application of the teach- 
ings of our past history to our future tasks, and the co-oper- 
ration of all parts of the university world in upholding the 
principles of democracy, economic as well as political. Our 
national principles of internal polity all have their interna- 
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tional counterparts. The right of the individual to be secure 
in his person and property corresponds to the inviolability 
of sovereignties, great and small; equality of opportunity at 
home means the open door and the free development of 
nationalities abroad; the rule of liberty under law expands 
into a league of nations to preserve the rights of all against 
domination and world empire. A country which has taken 
its stand for one set of principles in its international relations 
must not lay itself open to the charge that it violates the 
corresponding set at home. This means that our universi- 
ties must be fearless in exposing privilege and abuse wherever 
they show themselves. 

The task which this country has before it is a stupendous 
one, and a large part of its burden will fall upon those who 
are now boys in our preparatory schools. The frightful 
destruction of men and material which has been going on 
for four years in Europe and for over a year in our own 
country, makes it imperative that we shall utilize, save, and 
if possible reproduce all of our natural resources, including 
our talent, brain power, and physical strength. Upon our 
country rests no small part of the burden of maintaining the 
world’s stock of manhood and character. Great is the re- 
sponsibility placed upon those who are to train the leaders of 
the future, and great is their privilege. If they are to be 
equal to their task, we must seek out our best men for 
university positions. We must put into our faculties not 
merely careful scholars but men of moral force. We must 
put into university administration not merely successful 
financiers but men of broad vision. 














PLUS TARD 


By Lee Witson Dopp 





. . And later on, those who are left will say 
Little about it; they will not care to tell 
Muchgof those years—content to buy and sell, 
To practise law, relive in the old way 
The old quiet humdrum round. One will be gray, 
A trifle bent, a trifle frail, and—well, 
If someone asks him where his comrades fell 
In France, he may grow garrulous. . . . He may, 
Or he may not. It all depends. If he 
Is sitting at dusk by a slow-embered fire 
And his pet grandchild questions him, why then 
He may begin to hear the guns again, 
His hands may fumble toward the treacherous wire 
_ ove 

“Sonny,” he’ll sigh, “at Chdteau-Thierry” .. . 
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GRAVES IN FRANCE 
By Karte WIi.son BAKER 


Their fates shall be a song, a schoolboy’s wonder, 
For many a day— 

O, the red treasure we have buried yonder, 
So far away! 


O, the poor, panting love that must go weeping 
Through bloody foam, 

To find the soldier in his glory sleeping, 
So far from home! 


France, we have loved thee! But beyond all measure 
Our love shall be, 

Since in thy bosom we have hid our treasure 
Of agony. 


18 
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HOW TO STRENGTHEN BELGIUM 





By Emite CAMMAERTS 


()* the moral and material conditions which are essential 

to the restoration of Belgium, one of the most impor- 
tant is military security. It is impossible to expect that the 
country will ever rise from ruins unless she obtains at the 
peace conference substantial guarantees that the aggression 
to which she fell a victim in August, 1914, will not be re- 
peated. If Germany should be disposed to tear up a new 
treaty as she tore up the old one, and should wish to try in 
the “next war,” of which the Pan-Germans were always 
speaking, the manoeuvre which so nearly succeeded in the 
present war, Belgium ought to be in a position to parry the 
blow and to keep the enemy at bay not as to-day, close to her 
western border, but on her eastern frontier with all the 
strength of an industrious and free people behind her. A 
League of Nations with an overwhelming police force at its 
disposal might for many years hamper German imperialistic 
plans; proposed democratic reforms in Central Europe may 
even upset them altogether. But we Belgians cannot afford 
to run any risk. We cannot hope even now that a spirit of 
conquest which has been developing for half a century in a 
powerful people will die suddenly without an outbreak. 
Moreover, the world cannot very well deny to a small 
nation, directly exposed to Germany’s attacks, the means of 
preventing the recurrence of a catastrophe which has brought 
on her untold and unforgettable sufferings. The strength- 
ening of Belgium is not merely the best guarantee of Euro- 
pean peace, it is the only way to remove from the Belgian 
people a feeling of doubt and insecurity which would paralyze 
their future efforts to regain their lost happiness and pros- 


perity. 
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To a student of history, there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the Netherlands of the Dukes of Burgundy and of 
Charles the Fifth, stretching from the Zuyder Zee to the 
Somme and from the sea to the Moselle, with Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp shining among the first centres of European 
civilization, with Flemish art in full bloom and Flemish 
trade and industry in full activity, and the crippled Belgium 
of 1830, confined between northern France, Holland, and 
Prussia, with Antwerp cut off from the sea, and its shrunken 
eastern provinces exposed to foreign invasion. Within 
these limits, independent Belgium has worked well. In less 
than a century, her trade and industries have revived, her 
population has more than doubled, and once more, after a 
long eclipse, her art and literature have come to the fore. 
These results have been achieved, thanks to a groundless 
feeling of security in the illusory virtue of international 
treaties. Before the Belgian people set their hand again 
to the plough, they will require firmer guarantees. It would 
be a fatal mistake to imagine that the problem can be solved 
merely by the re-establishment of the status quo ante. The 
plan of having a weak and neutral Belgium, lying as a kind 
of buffer state on no man’s land between the great powers, 
has been tried and has failed. It has proved a grievous 
error and ought to be considered a thing of the past. 

I hope that the reader will not imagine that I am prompted 
by jingo feeling or by an illusory dream of seeing the Bel- 
gian provinces restored to the European position which they 
occupied in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
first enthusiasm which greeted the resistance of King Albert 
and of his small army, the boldest plans were freely sug- 
gested among the Allies, such as the wholesale annexation 
of Rhenish Prussia, thus adding to the small population of 
Belgium several million Germans. But even if such meas- 
ures were not in direct contradiction to the principle of 
nationalities and consequently to the Allies’ war aims, they 
would gravely endanger Belgian national unity, which is 
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much more important to the welfare of the country than 
territorial aggrandizement. 

It is happily not necessary to indulge in such wild and 
impracticable schemes to strengthen the position of Belgium 
in the world. A few slight alterations in the map, the mere 
addition of half a million people, who are already Belgian or 
in close sympathy with Belgium, to the pre-war population 
of 7,500,000, would bring about a considerable improvement. 
But before examining this question more closely, one should 
note that the Belgian provinces have been gradually reduced 
from the brilliant position which they occupied during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance to that of one of the weak- 
est and obscurest small states of Europe. 

From 1648, when the Treaty of Miinster, recognizing the 
independence of Holland, closed the Scheldt to the Antwerp 
trade and tore away from Belgium the northern part of 
Flanders and Brabant and half of Limburg, the councils of 
European powers have constantly favored Dutch policy at 
the expense of Belgian interests. As long as the southern 
provinces belonged to Spain and to Austria, the other nations 
had a direct interest in weakening them in order to maintain 
the balance of power. And later, when the experiment 
made by the Congress of Vienna of joining Belgium with 
Holland against French imperialism had failed, Belgium 
again had to be sacrificed in order to satisfy the Prussians 
and the Dutch. Foreseeing the danger which such a situa- 
tion might create by encouraging foreign ambitions, Lord 
Palmerston endeavored to counterbalance territorial losses 
by strengthening the moral guarantees which protected the 
country from invasion. Belgium was declared to be an 
independent kingdom and was to remain a “perpetual neu- 
tral state” under the guarantee of the five great powers. 

Thus European diplomacy, obsessed by the theory of 
balance of power, has three times modified the status of 
Belgium: it was first to be a weak state under foreign domina- 
tion, secondly a strong state united with Holland, thirdly a 
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weak independent state under the guarantee of the great 
powers. Every one of these solutions of the Belgian problem 
was favorable to the Dutch, and every one has failed. One 
solution only remains; a strong independent Belgium, abso- 
lutely free to take whatever steps she considers necessary to 
preserve and develop her national life. But if, as seems 
likely, such a solution is reached eventually, Belgium must 
be in a position to offer as well as to receive. If she is to 
defend her eastern frontier, she must have an eastern frontier 
to defend. If she is to keep her gate shut against a foreign 
invasion, her position must not be turned through a small 
territory unable to oppose any resistance to the foe. If she 
is to receive reinforcements, these reinforcements must 
reach her through the quickest road and the safest channel. 

Now, it so happens that these conditions can be fulfilled 
without infringing in the least the principle of nationality, 
without causing the annexation of a square inch of foreign 
territory, without urging any claim that is not supported by 
sheer common sense or the most elementary notion of fair 
play. All that Belgium needs for her future security is the 
restoration of a part of Limburg, the highlands of the Ar- 
dennes and the Eifel, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and the freedom of the Scheldt. 

First, with regard to the eastern border. A look at the 
map will convince the reader of the difficulty of defending the 
present frontier, which has been weakened by gradual en- 
croachments. The Dutch Limburg, from Ruremonde to 
Maestricht, forms a sort of cul-de-sac which could not be 
defended by Holland without the help of the Belgian army. 
It is true that Dutch neutrality was scrupulously preserved 
by Germany for certain reasons which need not be con- 
sidered here, but in which, we may rest assured, respect for 
international law played a very small part. These reasons 
may alter in the future, especially when the approaches of 
Liége are strongly defended. 

Further south, the Belgian frontier runs across the high 
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plateau of the Ardennes, but leaves in German hands all the 
high ground of the Eifel, and, since the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg can be practically considered as belonging to 
the German federation, also the gap opened by this impotent 
little state through the eastern bulwark of France. It 
seems in a way providential that all the ground which the 
military experts would require to consolidate and organize 
the defenses of Belgium towards the east lies precisely 
within the limits of old provinces which have been taken 
from the country and which are still bound to Belgium by 
long centuries of common life and common traditions. 
Moreover, in the case of the high ground of the Ardennes 
and Eifel and in that of the Grand Duchy, it might be 
clearly shown that, as early as 1815, Prussia was already 
paving the way to a German invasion by seizing every town 
or village of strategical importance. Hence the return to 
Belgium of these territories would appear as the necessary 
and logical consequence of Germany’s defeat. 

Limburg and Luxemburg might very well be considered 
as the Alsace-Lorraine of Belgium. The fortunes of Lux- 
emburg have been associated with Belgium for centuries. 
When the London Conference proposed, in 1830, to divide 
Limburg again and to give the Grand Duchy to the King of 
Holland, there was an outcry through the country. Over 
and over, the bargain was rejected. According to the words 
of a member of the Congress, the Belgians “would not pay 
for their independence with their brother’s blood.” Threat- 
ened with invasion, first by the Dutch, then by the Prus- 
sians, discouraged by the attitude of London and Paris, 
King Leopold was finally forced to give way in 1839. Half 
of the government resigned on this occasion, and the painful 
task of persuading Parliament of the necessity of the sacrifice 
devolved on three ministers, two of whom belonged to the 
lost provinces. They had to face the wrath of the patriots 
and the impassioned protests of the representatives of Lim- 
burg and Luxemburg, which had played a prominent part in 
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the revolution against the Dutch. One of them was carried 
ill to the House, where he declared “in the name of his 
unhappy land” that neither the King nor the Parliament had 
the right to alter his nationality; and denounced a “sacri- 
legious treaty which robs 400,000 Belgians of their national- 
ity and covers Belgium with eternal shame.” 

The right of Belgium to obtain the complete freedom of the 
Scheldt may be also easily established. It goes without 
saying that even on a strengthened eastern frontier, the 
Belgian army would not be able to resist indefinitely German 
attacks. The 500,000 or more men that the country would 
be able to put into training would no doubt be able to check 
the advance until the arrival of reinforcements, which in the 
event of a new war England would be in a better position 
than France to send abroad. Now the point is that, under 
the pretext of neutrality, Holland must not again be in a 
position to shut Belgium’s door against the Allied armies. 
She must no longer be allowed to play the German game in 
laying mine fields in the Scheldt, visiting ships, forbidding 
the passage of war material and ammunition, and causing 
indirectly the internment of 30,000 Belgian soldiers who 
might have escaped had the stream remained free. 

It is not sufficiently known that this assumed right of the 
Dutch to cut off Antwerp from the sea, as soon as hostilities 
break out, does not rest on any treaty. It is merely a mat- 
ter of interpretation. The eventuality of war was not fore- 
seen in 1839, and for a long time the case was not even 
discussed. While certain Dutch lawyers and generals con- 
sider that Belgian control of the lower Scheldt is merely 
tolerated by Holland and does not in any way diminish the 
latter’s absolute sovereignty on its waters, most of the 
Belgian experts believe that the mere fact of signing the 
1839 treaty bound Holland in honor to preserve, in case of 
war, a benevolent neutrality, and at least not to hamper any 
measure which would be taken by a friendly power to uphold 
the treaties of 1839, to which she had been a party. 
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As long as the question remains in abeyance, the attitude 
of the Dutch, narrow and selfish as it may appear, can, to a 
certain extent, be explained by their own difficulties. Con- 
stantly threatened on their eastern frontier and naturally 
anxious not to share their neighbor’s fate, they did not want 
to give Germany the least pretext of accusation. The only 
conclusion to draw from the Antwerp tragedy is that, by 
overdoing the neutral attitude and preventing English guns 
and reinforcements from reaching the town, Holland served 
Germany’s interests much better than she could have 
served them if she had thrown in her lot with the Central 
Empires. It is therefore urgent that the dispute between 
Belgian and Dutch experts should receive in the future a 
definite solution. The powers will have to decide whether 
on the strength of old commercial and religious rivalry, 
dating from the Middle Ages, the mouth of the Scheldt shall 
henceforth remain in Dutch hands, to be closed or open in 
time of war according to Holland’s sweet will, or whether the 
commercial freedom acquired by Belgium by heavy sacrifices 
shall also become a military freedom. 

It is more a question of common sense than of logic or 
diplomacy. I do not think that anywhere else on the map 
of the world such an absurd situation could be found— 
where a great port, fifty miles from the sea, with a traffic of 
14,000,000 tons per annum, lost by a stroke of the pen 
all the advantages of its geographical position. The Scheldt 
is all-important to Belgium; its freedom is a question of life 
or death. It is of little importance to Holland, whose vital 
interests, from the economic and military point of view, lie 
further north at Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the Helder. 
The only Dutch port on the lower stream is Flushing, with 
a population one-tenth as large as that of Antwerp. Hol- 
land might easily receive compensation for this small con- 
cession on her eastern frontier. If she refused such an 
arrangement, her attitude could only be explained by her 
desire to persevere in a traditional policy aimed at reducing 
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Belgium’s military security that she might benefit by Bel- 
gium’s weakness. 

The friendship which has prevailed between the two 
countries since 1839 forbids one to entertain such a belief. 
Some opposition may come, not from the people, who have 
shown their sympathy for Belgium and sympathized whole- 
heartedly with her sufferings, but from a small pro-German 
minority which in the past reaped substantial benefits from 
German friendship. Their voice is not, however, likely to 
prevail in the councils of the powers. The policy of enforced 
neutrality and of the balance of power has been upset by the 
war. The time when the selfish interests of Holland were at 
one with those of Europe has gone by. There can be no 
greater danger to the future peace of Europe than the main- 
tenance of Belgium in the position of a Cinderella to her 
stepsister; there can be no greater danger than this to the 
independence of Holland. 

During the historic session of the Chambers held in Brus- 
sels, on February 17, 1839, the Minister Northomb, himself 
a native of Luxemburg, made a pathetic appeal to the wis- 
dom and enlightened patriotism of the assembly. Belgians 
had to submit to Europe’s decision, he declared, because 
they had not yet been able to render any service to the 
powers, which owed them no gratitude. Is it too much to 
hope that, after the tragedy of this war, Belgium may expect 
better treatment at their hands, and that the deep wound 
which was then inflicted upon her may be healed in the 
future? Is it too much to hope that American sympathy, 
which has worked wonders to relieve Belgium’s sufferings, will 
uphold her at this time of reckoning, and will support her 
legitimate claims to develop her full national sovereignty 
within stronger and safer frontiers? 





WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION? 
By Frances A. KELLOR 


HERE are accepted definitions of Americanism. There 

is none of Americanization. The reason is not hard 

to find. There is in America a national impulse called 

Americanization, which was understood as a war neces- 

sity before it had developed in time of peace. It ac- 

quired a generalization before it had become specific. It 

was subjected to organization and committed to the 

achievement of results before it was a branch of knowledge 
fairly evolved and reduced to practice. 

There is no science of race assimilation. No nation has 
had a sufficiently free opportunity with many diverse races 
to establish its enduring principles and certain procedure. 
America has this opportunity in her thirty-five different 
races speaking fifty-four languages, of whom 13,000,000 
are foreign-born. One-third of her total population has its 
roots in other soils and in diverse cultures. She has the 
laboratory for the experiment in her wide expanse of ter- 
ritory, much of it still unsettled; in the elasticity of her in- 
stitutions; and in the still formative state of her cultural 
life. 

The old world is engaged in a struggle to find a way by 
which each race living on its own soil, separated by definite 
national boundaries, can be assured freedom and peace in 
the full development of its national life and in the realiza- 
tion of international opportunities. The task of America 
is different. It is for her to find the way by which these 
races, living on one soil, under one form of government, 
with no territorial lines, can be assimilated and become a 
part of her integral national life. 

Admittedly America has not fully succeeded. The ab- 
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sence of definition, of principles, and of methods of American- 
ization shows her success thus far to have been rather a happy 
accident, an outcome which cannot be expected in a more 
exacting future. Has it been regarded as a war necessity to 
be dealt with expeditiously and then dropped, or will it 
become a science, thereby progressing from emotion to reason, 
from impulse to logic, and from chaos to order? With the 
war ended, there is danger that we will turn aside to new 
interests, unless a foundation of science can be laid and a 
philosophy evolved. 

When the country first tried in 1915 to Americanize its 
foreign-born people, Americanization was thought of quite 
simply as the task of bringing native and foreign-born 
Americans together, and it was believed that the rest would 
take care of itself. It was thought that if all of us could 
talk together in a common language unity would be assured, 
and that if all were citizens under one flag no force could 
separate them. Then the war came, intensifying the native 
nationalistic sense of every race in the world. We found 
alien enemies in spirit among the native-born children of 
the foreign-born in America; we found old stirrings in the 
hearts of men, even when they were naturalized citizens, 
and a desire to take part in the world struggle, not as Ameri- 
cans, but as Jugo-Slavs or Czecho-Slovaks. We found belts 
and stockings stuffed with gold to be taken home, when peace 
should be declared, by men who will go back to work out 
their destinies in a land they thought never to see again. 
We found strong racial groups in America split into factions 
and bitterly arraigned against one another. We found races 
opposing one another because of prejudices and hatreds 
born hundreds of years ago thousands of miles away. We 
awoke to the fact that old-world physical and psychological 
characteristics persisted under American clothes and man- 
ners, and that native economic conditions and political 
institutions and the influences of early cultural life were en- 
during forces to be reckoned with in assimilation. We dis- 
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covered that while a common language and citizenship may 
be portals to a new nation, men do not necessarily enter 
thereby, nor do they assume more than an outer likeness 
when they pass through. 

We disagree about who should be Americanized. The 
immigrant, working in some of the industries, and set apart 
from American life, thinks the native-born needs it most; the 
American, visiting the crowded quarters of his city, thinks 
the immigrant needs it more; and there is as yet no common 
meeting ground of men’s minds upon whom to Americanize 
and especially upon how to go about it. Despite the great 
contributive value of the Liberty Loan, the Red Cross, the 
war camp communities, the Councils of Defense, and other 
activities that are helping to unite the many peoples, the 
fusion of a youthful race with those wise races of the old 
world, which have withstood many an enthusiasm and 
many a peril, cannot be achieved by a popular movement or 
by sporadic specialized campaigns. Without specific know]- 
edge of points of differentiation and without sympathetic 
points of contact, anything like real fusion becomes im- 
possible. 

Much of the present unpopularity of the theory of Ameri- 
canization is due to confusion in men’s minds. It has 
grown with such rapidity that this has been inevitable. 
One thinks it is summed up in learning the English language; 
another thinks it is achieved by becoming an American citi- 
zen; a third that it is adopting American clothes and man- 
ners and associating with native Americans; and a fourth 
that it means that everybody should be able to sing The 
Star Spangled Banner. The means of Americanization are 
still confused with its essence. While the necessary things 
were being done each day to help win the war, people were 
asking: Can we work intelligently and effectively together 
in a national effort, without agreement as to the definition, 
the substance, and the form of Americanization? What are 
the probabilities of success if these matters are left to the 
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individual determination of the thousands of persons and of 
agencies now at work Americanizing the 2400 or more com- 
munities having foreign-born residents? They are begin- 
ning to ask what will be the final indestructible definitions 
and principles of Americanization and what are to be its 
finally approved methods. So early in the experiment the 
answers can only be postulated. 

Americanization is the science of racial relations in Amer- 
ica, dealing with the assimilation and amalgamation of di- 
verse races in equity into an integral part of its national life. 
By “assimilation” is meant the indistinguishable incorpora- 
tion of the races into the substance of American life. By 
“amalgamation” is meant so perfect a blend that the absence 
or imperfection of any of the vital racial elements available 
will impair the compound. By ‘“‘an integral part” is meant 
that, once fused, separation of units is thereafter impossible. 
By “in equity” is meant impartiality among the races ac- 
cepted for the blend, with no imputations of inferiority and 
no bestowal of favors. With anything less than this in 
mind, America will fall short of a science and of giving the 
world anything of lasting value for its racial problems. 
Nation building is to be in the future a deliberate formative 
process, not an accidental, dynastic, geographical, and eco- 
nomic arrangement. It is to consider the rights and desires 
and hopes of races. It is to be a deliberative process, and 
as such must be selective. If the Allies succeed in freeing 
the small nations, as now seems certain, the world will wit- 
ness the most interesting and dramatic re-assemblage of 
races that has ever taken place in history. 

In America, where many peoples are held together largely 
by their sense of opportunities and their hope of reward, the 
subject is of the gravest concern. The attitude and reac- 
tions of the native-born American who believes in Ameri- 
canization, and the one who does not, with all shades of 
opinion and of feeling lying between the two extremes, are 
to be considered. There is the man who comes here to stay 
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and the one who intends to return. There is the racial sol- 
idarist bent upon re-establishing his own race here with as 
few changes as possible. There is the race which hates an- 
other, and for its own independent reasons tries to block its 
progress in the new land. We have to reckon with a situa- 
tion created by men who are representatives of powerful 
foreign corporations, who will spend their lives here, make 
their homes here, and who never intend to become part of 
America. There are leaders who manipulate their people 
in the interest of the country of their origin, as well as those 
genuinely interested in serving America. In addition, there 
are factions in each race having no desire to unite with one 
another; there are races opposed to healing their own differ- 
ences of centuries ago; and there are groups passionately 
devoted to their own culture and ideals, to which in their 
opinion nothing can compare. 

This is a bird’s-eye view of the substance with which 
Americanization deals. The burden of Americanization 
to-day lies as much among the various races as between the 
native-born and any given race. It is often easier for 
native and foreign-born to fuse than it is for diverse races, 
and the native-born is often an indispensable element of 
fusion among the newcomers. Americanization is also essen- 
tially a problem of men, since the women of old races in 
America still follow the leadership of their men. 

It is obvious that, with the best intentions in the world, 
Americanization cannot be established by propaganda. 
It is evident that, valuable as are the campaigns and parades 
and crusades of one kind or another, so long as they are 
without coherent form and inter-relation they reach only 
the mass and may often add to rather than decrease the con- 
fusion. To reach the thousand subtle strains running 
through these old races, so highly organized and yet so in- 
tensely personal, Americanization must be simplified. It 
must find a way of reaching and holding the individual. 
We face the indisputable fact that almost without exception 
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every foreign-born male adult is a member of some racial 
organization which takes precedence in his mind over every 
other form of association, of which he is a significant part, 
and in which he is recognized as an individual of worth and 
standing. 

Americanization to-day is little more than an impulse, 
and its context, as popularly conceived, is both narrow and 
superficial. As French has been the language of diplomacy 
in the past, so English is to be the language of the recon- 
struction of the world. English is the language of 90,000,000 
people living in America. The English language is a highway 
of loyalty; it is a medium of exchange; it is the open door to 
opportunity; it is a means of common defense. It is an 
implement of Americanization, but it is not necessarily 
Americanization. The American who thinks that America 
is united and safe when all men speak one language has only 
to look at Austria and to study the Jugo-Slav and Czecho- 
Slovak nationalistic movements. The imposition of a language 
is not the creation of nationalism. A common language is 
essential to a common understanding, and by all means let 
America open such a line of communication. The traffic 
that goes over this line is, however, the vital thing, and what 
that shall be and how it is to be prepared are matters to 
which but little thought has been given. Even those who 
urge the abolition of all other languages are indefinite about 
the restriction. Shall a man after he has learned English 
be allowed to get news in a foreign language paper and to 
worship in his native tongue; and if not, what becomes of 
the liberty which he is urged to learn English in order to ap- 
preciate? Are foreign languages to be encouraged as an ex- 
pression of culture and to be denied as a means of economic 
and political expression? The English language campaigns 
in America have failed because they have not secured the 
support of the foreign-born. Men must have reasons for 
learning new languages, and America has never presented 
the case conclusively or satisfactorily. Furthermore, wher- 
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ever the case has been presented, it has not been done with 
the proper facilities and under favorable conditions. The 
working day must not be so long that men cannot study. 

Americanization is a common citizenship.. Does it make 
any difference what kind of citizenship, and over what 
road a man travels mentally, spiritually, and economically 
to citizenship? If every man in America were to be made 
into a citizen to-morrow by any of the prevailing superficial 
methods, America basically would be unchanged, and most 
of the new citizens would not be greatly affected. Would 
the examination of any ten newly naturalized citizens 
give a common denominator of Americanization? How 
can it when several thousand judges who apply the tests 
vary in their own concept so widely that of two men equally 
qualified one gets the coveted paper and the other fails? 
And what of women, who become citizens automatically 
with their husbands, and who in three of the greatest 
immigration States in the union have equal citizenship 
powers? Are we really any nearer Americanization with 
each new citizen admitted by inadequate naturalization 
law requirements and through superficial judicial examina- 
tions? 

Beyond the slogans of “a common language and a com- 
mon citizenship” a programme of Americanization has not 
been accepted. America, the greatest immigration country 
in the world, has no national domestic policy whatsoever 
and no organization as a government for dealing with race 
assimilation, its most delicate and fundamental problem. 
Americans like to think in a crude way of this country as a 
melting pot, with peasants from Ellis Island going in at the 
top and citizens in American clothes going out at the bot- 
tom. We now know there has been little real change ac- 
complished, and we are beginning to wonder whether the 
new arrival needs as much change as we thought he did to 
become one of us. 

There is but one way to Americanize—for each and every 
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American to understand the ideals of America and to be 
able to interpret them in every act of his daily life. But 
this alone is not enough. Groups of men, from the humblest 
unit to the greatest political entity in the country, must be 
able to do this in combination; and there must be agree- 
ment. There are certain things that men go all over the 
world to find. Where those things exist men stay; when 
they fail men leave. These things are basic. They are 
opportunities to better conditions, to be equal to other men, 
to have the right to be heard, freedom cf thought, worship, 
and speech, and to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It is for this that men desert their home coun- 
tries, and it is for this that they may desert America if 
their native lands in Europe offer the same great adventure 
and reward. 

Americanization is the process, then, of guaranteeing these 
fundamental requisites to each man, native and foreign- 
born alike, and just in proportion as the English language 
and citizenship interpret these requisites, they are American- 
ization agencies. The failure of Americanization in the 
past years is identical with the failure of these guarantees. 
It is in the home, the shop, the neighborhood, the church, 
and the court that Americanization is wrought, and the 
mutual relations of races in America as expressed in them 
will give the eternal'principles of race assimilation that we 
seek. To-day these basic points are disregarded and it is 
thought that committees and community councils piled 
high upon one another will do the work. The chief value 
of most of such organizations is in educating the native-born 
American; there is abundant evidence that the foreign- 
born adult is not greatly drawn to this country as a result 
of them. 

How can America be in a position to assimilate its many 
races and to select intelligently its future immigrants unless 
it has a clear understanding of each race, a clear compre- 
hension of its ideals and achievements and of its contribu- 
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tive relation to its own development? We have tried the 
haphazard method. We concentrated races indiscriminately 
in cities, and the result was colonies and ghettos. We 
dumped them into industries, and got immigrant slums and 
“dagoes” and “hunkies” and “kikes.” We tried to shut 
them out, and could think of nothing better to accomplish 
this than a literacy test. We set the beauty-loving Italian 
digging ditches and put the Greek in factories, and in our 
negligence we wasted both. 

On the reverse side, we have failed to give the immigrant 
accessibility to American traditions, beliefs, art, and litera- 
ture. He has had little co-operative participation in the 
creation, maintenance, and management of our economic 
forces. He has not been permitted to incorporate into the 
processes of American invention and research the processes 
of his own genius. 

America is to-day without the necessary information upon 
which to proceed intelligently. Much of the propaganda es- 
sential to winning the war has made the ground look like a 
battlefield after a tank has passed over it—ploughed deep 
but unfit for culture for some time to come. Nowhere is 
there a clear authoritative statement of the contribution of 
the various races as such to America. Nowhere is there an 
analysis of what they have brought or can bring, and of all 
that material which we have not used. Nowhere is there 
information as to what they take or of what they want most 
from America. Tons of literature are printed and sent out 
daily by all kinds of agencies, with seldom a consultation with 
the foreigner as to how it fits the needs of his race. We ig- 
nore in most racial meetings the knowledge which is there 
outlined, and violate very nearly every sound principle of 
race psychology. We get as a result the minds of the new- 
comers but not their hearts; their respectful attention but 
not their conversion. We get their cash contributions for 
American war activities and charities, but we do not suc- 
ceed in creating in them the desire to stay here permanently. 
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America must be voluntarily chosen by its new citizens, 
or it will not represent their aspirations or satisfy their 
needs. The greater the freedom given for creative impulse 
and variation in expression, the richer will be the resultant 
American life. And in the future American ideals will have 
to be both more exalted and more practical than in the past, 
and its life will have to square more generally with them, 
because the lands from which these peoples come will be 
free from the yoke of oppression. Democracy being free for 
the world, they may then realize in many lands the dreams 
which to them once made America the only land where such 
dreams could come true. 

The first principle in race fusion is the opportunity to es- 
tablish a home base in a country and a genuine love for that 
home. The home sense in the many peoples that have come 
to America is inseparable from the sense of the soil itself. 
Many immigrants have lived close to it, dug their hands into 
it, planted in it, watched their crops grow, and had a home 
stake around which cluster a thousand associations. What- 
ever there is of poetry in their lives is associated with the 
soil, and their worship is inseparable from it. Whatever 
there is heroic in their memories comes to them through it. 
In America it is not so. The majority of immigrants, with 
this land allegiance strong within them, find their way into 
crowded cities and unsightly industrial towns. They have 
little chance to plant and to harvest and to acquire a home 
stake; and when they do acquire it they cling to America. 
What do these men know, until perhaps it is too late, of the 
beauty of the expanse of America, and of the citizenship 
which gives them a partnership in national parks? What 
do they know of the traditions and achievements of Ameri- 
cans, inseparably linked with American soil? That allegi- 
ance to America which is part of real Americanization must 
somehow find a way of establishing affection for the soil. 

When we think of the crowded tenements, with hard as- 
phalt pavements and never a blade of grass or a tree; of the 
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ghettos and colonies in cities; of the unsightly industrial 
towns; of the labor shacks along our great construction 
works; of the derailed box cars; of the immigrant section 
across the railroad track; of the small towns without parks 
or playgrounds or music or books; and then turn to the vil- 
lages from which most of the immigrants come—friendly in 
their associations and restful in their relationship to the 
wider life outside—the longing of the immigrant to return is 
understood. Even the crowded cities of their native coun- 
tries have places where one may rest the spirit and satisfy 
the hunger for beauty, by the expenditure of a carfare or the 
effort of a short walk. The grim beauty of our cities, their 
vitality, their ambition and determination, and that crude 
joy of living through which many currents of our life flow, 
will not always keep the immigrants from returning even to 
the poverty of some of their native towns. 

The man with a job to offer or land to sell has been Amer- 
ica’s land interpreter. On him has fallen the burden of pre- 
senting its romance, adventure, and beauty. He has failed 
so often because the land was not enriched by that cultural 
development and by those associations which satisfy the 
immigrant’s need. The method has been to build a good 
industrial plant and to let the village grow up about it, with 
little thought of satisfying the longings of men for religion, 
knowledge, recreation, or even so simple a thing as gardens. 
Some time ago a factory having some idle land wondered 
what it could do for Mr. Hoover and started factory gardens, 
giving each man a small plot. The management made a 
discovery. The gardens cut down labor turnover. The 
crops were worth very little money, but the men did not 
want to leave until they had their potatoes in. 

A first proposition, therefore, in Americanization is to find 
a way to satisfy the creative instinct in men and their sense 
of home, by giving them and their native-born sons the 
widest possible knowledge of America, including a pictorial 
geography, a simple history of the United States, the stories 
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of successful Americans including those of foreign-born origin; 
a knowledge of American literature, of our political ideals and 
institutions, and of our free educational opportunities. A 
systematic effort should be made to give them a land interest 
and a home stake and to get them close to the soil, not alone 
in the day’s work but also in their cultural life. The men 
most likely to desert America at the close of the war will be 
workers with job stakes and wage rates, and not those with 
a home stake and investments. I would carry this cam- 
paign of information into every foreign language publica- 
tion, every newspaper, every shop, and every racial centre in 
America. The land interpreter of the future will be the 
government, and Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, has foreseen this in his appeal for the use of the land 
for the rehabilitation of men returning from the front. It 
is the land that will make the life of the maimed livable 
and will connect the past with the future. This will not 
be achieved by forced “back-to-the-land movements”’ and 
colonization. Each individual American who interprets the 
beauty of America and its meaning, and who, wherever he 
can, personally puts the foreign-born in touch with the soil 
and helps him to a plot of ground which he can call his own, 
is doing effective Americanization. Loyalty and efficiency 
are inherent in this land sense, and they are the strength of 
a nation. 

A second principle of Americanization is identity of eco- 
nomic interest. At this time after all America has united toe 
win the war, one hesitates to turn a page so shameful in 
American history. And yet, if America reverts to its former 
industrial brutality and indifference, Americanization will 
fail. Identity of economic interest, generally speaking, has 
meant to the American getting the immigrant to work for 
him at as low a wage as possible, for as long hours as possible, 
and scrapping him at the end of the game, with as little com- 
punction as he did an old machine. And the immigrant’s 
successful fellow countryman, elevated to be a private 
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banker, a padrone, or a notary public, has shared the prac- 
tices of the native American. Always the immigrant has 
been in positions of the greatest danger, and with less safe- 
guards for his care. He has been called by number and 
nicknamed and ridiculed. Frequently trades unions have 
excluded him from their benefits, compensation laws have 
discriminated against him, trades have been closed to him, 
until he has wondered in the bitterness of his spirit what 
American opportunity was and how he could pursue life, 
liberty, and happiness at his work. Whenever he has been 
discontented, the popular remedy has been higher wages or 
shorter hours, and rarely the expansion of personal rela- 
tionships. Very little self-determination has been given to 
him; on the contrary he has been made a cog in a highly 
organized industrial machine. His spirit has been impris- 
oned in the hum of machinery. His special gifts have been 
lost, even as his lack of skill in mechanical work has injured 
delicate processes and priceless materials. His pride has 
been humiliated and his initiative stifled because he has been 
given little of the artisan’s pleasure in seeing his finished 
product. 

Let us face the inevitable truth. There can be no Ameri- 
canization from the top down or in the mass. It will not 
come from the court that grants a citizenship certificate; nor 
from the school that teaches English; nor from the speakers 
that talk patriotism; nor from the patriotic society that 
prints platitudes. It will come from basic conditions being 
right, and none is more vital than industrial relations. It 
will live as we shorten the distance between the Constitution 
and the shop. It will be believed in as we square every act 
in the shops of America with every utterance in public print. 

Industrial Americanization is not, as we sometimes 
think, welfare work, or the introduction of a few make- 
shifts to keep men at work. It is the practical operation of 
the American spirit in management. The man who comes 
here expecting opportunity, fair remuneration for his day’s 
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work, fair working conditions, friendly personal relations, 
and that the utmost will be made of his abilities, cannot be 
met with limitations and discriminations and still become 
Americanized. He comes to escape the brutality of the 
military system and he finds the brutality of the industrial 
system, ruthless in its destruction of life and property and 
morality. 

Americanization, which is the achievement of identity of 
economic interest, is the granting to men of a fair share of 
the returns of their labor, with sufficient leisure to use these 
returns. It is the satisfaction of the impulse to create 
things for use and for beauty rather than for profit alone. 
It is the establishment of just relationships and equitable 
dealing with all men of all races, including respect and con- 
sideration. It is a share in the management of business, 
giving men enduring incentives and a permanent interest 
and voice in determining their own working conditions. 

Every man lives in his neighborhood, and beyond his 
home and his job. To most men, except in the largest cities, 
the municipality is interpreted in terms of his neighborhood. 
Few men get beyond this except through occasional excur- 
sions into the larger world. America is a country of parallel 
neighborhoods—the native American in one section and the 
immigrant in another. Americanization is the elimination 
of the parallel line. So long as the American thinks that a 
house in his street is too good for his immigrant neighbor 
and tolerates discriminations in sanitation, housing, and 
enforcement of municipal laws, he can serve on all the 
Americanization Committees that exist and still fail in his 
efforts. The immigrant neighborhood is often made up of 
people who have come from one province in the old country. 
Inevitably the culture of that neighborhood will be that of 
the old country; its language will persist and its traditions will 
flourish. It is not that we undervalue these, or desire to 
discredit them. But separated from the land and sur- 
roundings that gave them birth, from the history that cher- 
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ishes them, they do not remain the strong, beautiful things 
they were on the other side. These aliens may retain some of 
the form of culture of the land of their birth long after 
its spirit has departed or has lost its savor in a new atmos- 
phere. New opportunities, strange conditions, unforeseen 
adjustments, necessary sacrifices, and forces unseen and not 
understood affect the immigrant and his life here, and unless 
this culture is connected and fused with that of the new 
world it loses its vitality or becomes corrupt. 

For this reason neighborhoods should be American and a 
combination of the best of all the races that live in them. 
It is here that the school can become the conference centre 
and the council chamber. It is the one American institu- 
tion to be found in every town—free, neutral, and powerful. 
During the daytime it has the children who can interpret it; 
during the evening it may have the parents who need it for 
their community expression. From the schoolhouse come 
the beliefs that living conditions should be decent, that 
laws should be enforced for all alike, that there should be 
no racial discriminations. From participation in neighbor- 
hood activities and in governing their own communities, the 
immigrant will grow into the larger responsibilities of State 
and nation. In order that American political ideals should 
be understood by him, they must be lived within his con- 
sciousness, in the small radius of his neighborhood, and in 
that way he must see exemplified whatever American litera- 
ture, art, music, and science have to give. 

So long as colonies and immigrant sections exist, with 
their inferior housing, sanitation, and care, Americaniza- 
tion will fail. It matters not at all that we satisfy our con- 
science by saying that immigrants prefer to live this way or 
that they lived this way in their own country. To say this 
is to forget that the crowded dwelling in Italy through which 
permeated the beauty and art, the religion, tradition, and 
association of the old country, is vastly different from the 
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huts across the railroad track filled with strangers to whom 
the shop and saloon are the centres of gravity. 

The immigrant looks to us to exemplify our Constitution 
and our ideals, and in his heart he respects us less for not 
maintaining our own standards for all people alike. So 
long as we fail to realize that the desire for education, for 
the opportunity to worship, for fellowship, and for com- 
munity service are big factors in men’s lives, we shall not 
reach the basis of Americanization, especially in the small 
industrial towns now coming into new life throughout the 
country by the re-arrangement of industries through gov- 
ernment contracts. Neighborhood Americanization means 
the opportunity of each individual citizen to establish per- 
sonal sympathetic relations. It is mutual co-operation in 
neighborhood affairs. It is the development of the school 
as a community centre. It is the neutral ground upon 
which men meet in recreation, social relationships, and in 
intellectual debate. 

The sources of authority in America are the final inter- 
preters of Americanism. These are the legislature and the 
court. Every other Americanization achievement stands 
or falls finally according to the way equity is maintained 
among men. The administration of justice is the determin- 
ing factor in men’s lives, whether they turn to or from Amer- 
ica. It is for the court to make clear the difference between 
liberty and license, and at the same time assure to each man 
alike the right to free speech. Let inequalities appear and 
Americanization is defeated. It is for the court to impose 
duties while it makes clear the opportunities, and to see that 
duties and privileges are alike the heritage of all free men. 
Free education is placed at the disposal of all people in 
America, but it is the duty of all to maintain and extend its 
benefits. It is well to set the immigrant in the pursuit of 
liberty and happiness when he lands here, but without safe- 
guards against exploitation he can scarcely be blamed if he 
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concludes that such liberty is a delusion of American minds. 
The most moving appeal from the greatest of orators, the 
most beautifully written declaration of rights, the finest 
interpretation of American ideals by any living American 
finds the immigrant unresponsive if he has suffered injustice, 
if he has been denied a hearing, or if he has failed to see real- 
ized in the land of his dreams the things for which he left his 
native land. He forgives the man who has wronged him; 
he never forgets the government that has failed him. The 
law which was passed in one of the States prohibiting an 
alien from owning a dog, the enforcement of which resulted 
in deception and lying, has done much to imperil the immi- 
grant’s faith in the justice of American ideals. It reached 
his heart and his home, and he has never understood a 
country whose highest authority—the court—sanctioned 
such discriminations. 

Americanization having its roots in political ideals can- 
not be achieved so long as these ideals, as interpreted by 
the sources of authority in America, mean one thing for the 
native-born and another thing for the foreign-born; one 
thing for men and another for women; one thing for em- 
ployers and another for employees; one thing for the rich 
and another for the poor; one thing in one State and another 
thing in an adjoining State. No American who hopes for 
national unity can spend too much time insisting upon the 
most painstaking interpretation of the guarantees of Amer- 
ican law, even though it takes him into such technical 
matters as interpreter service, cost of appeals, discrimina- 
tory laws, and race prejudices. Every support of a sound 
Americanism is strong or weak according as justice is done 
or not done. 

America is no longer afraid of the word culture. In fact, 
it is considering quite seriously in some quarters having a 
culture of its own and calling it by that name. This makes 
it possible to consider as Americanization a recognition of 
the cultural forces in the various races as expressed in their 
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literature and institutions. There is a growing appreciation 
of the fraternal and religious forces in their lives and their 
indispensable value in race fusion. In the old world, the 
cultural life of a race is so inextricably associated with their 
religious life, that its first vital contact with American cul- 
tural life would seem to proceed along the lines of religious 
and fraternal development. For this reason, in any cul- 
tural development in which the immigrant shares and 
is a real contributive factor, a way must be found to make 
his religious beliefs and experience of use. This means 
more than to permit him to worship in his own way. It 
means more than toleration. It means the use for America 
of the finest aspirations and traditions of these men. It 
means an appreciation of their literature and of the art 
which has come out of these beliefs. 

Americanization, finally, is not any one of these things 
alone. There may be a home stake, and in the absence of 
identity of economic interest, it may fail. All other ele- 
ments may be present, but if the court fails, the immigrant 
turns away. Americanization is the bringing to bear in the 
life of every stranger who enters the country, the sum total 
of American ideals in his home, in the shop, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in the legislatures and courts. The native-born 
American is the keeper of these ideals. His is the spirit 
that will maintain the free and strong institutions of Amer- 
ica. His reception of the immigrant and the contacts he 
makes with him in large measure determine the immigrant’s 
understanding of America and his reaction towards it. It 
is here that we enter the field of the science of racial rela- 
tions. No effective programme can be made until we set 
our own house in order, until we attain the right attitude 
individually, and until we equip ourselves with the neces- 
sary information to give us the right approach to the many 
races who are among us but not of us, whose faces, re- 
gardless of the high wages, the luxuries, and the freedom 
of America, are set towards the east. 
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NEIGHBORS 
By Epwin Ar.ineton Rosinson 


As often as we thought of her, 
We thought of a gray life 

That made a quaint economist 
Of a wolf-haunted wife; 

We made the best of what she bore 
That was not ours to bear, 

And honored her for wearing things 
That were not things to wear. 


There was a distance in her look 
That made us look again; 

And if she smiled, we might believe 
That we had looked in vain. 

Rarely she came inside our doors, 
And had not long to stay; 


And when she left, it seemed somehow 


That she was far away. 


And once, when we had all forgot 
That all is here to change, 

A shadow on the commonplace 
Was for a moment strange. 

Yet there was nothing for surprise, 
Nor much that need be told: 


Love, with his gift of pain, had given 


More than one heart could hold. 
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SEVEN DECADES IN MEDICINE 
By Masor W. W. Kren 


HE greatest advances in the last seven decades in medi- 
cine have been four: first, anesthesia; second, bac- 
teriology and its outgrowths—antiseptic and aseptic surgery 
and obstetrics, and the science of immunology; third, the 
establishment of laboratories for research; fourth, the 
X-rays. 

On October 16, 1846, in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Dr. John Collins Warren, Professor of Surgery in the 
Harvard Medical School, operated on a young man in the 
blessed sleep of ether, the anesthetic being administered by 
a dentist, William T. G. Morton. The patient suffered no 
pain. This was the first public administration of ether to 
abolish pain and was the first of the epoch-making discov- 
eries which have revolutionized surgery within my own life- 
time—TI was then nearly ten years of age. 

It is perfectly true that Long of Georgia, beginning in 
1842, performed a few minor operations under ether. Yet 
he published nothing, and made no claim to be the dis- 
coverer of anesthesia until three years after its public use 
by Morton and Warren. Utterly lacking that gift of imag- 
ination which marks the genius, he did not appreciate in the 
least what a great thing he had stumbled upon. Had the 
introduction of anesthesia rested with him, it never would 
have been known. The unseemly quarrel of the several men 
who contributed to the discovery of anesthesia and the un- 
fortunate commercialism of Morton were at least relieved 
by the wit of Oliver Wendell Holmes. He it was who named 
the new bantling and gave to the language the terms “anes- 
thesia,” “anesthetic,” “‘anesthetist.”” When it was proposed 


to place a monument to the discoverer of anesthesia in the 
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Public Garden in Boston, a bitter controversy at once arose 
among the advocates of the rival claimants, especially of 
Morton and Jackson. Holmes was asked to solve the knotty 
problem of the inscription for the monument. With his usual 
wit he assured them that nothing was easier: erect a shaft; 
place the bust of Morton on one side and opposite to it that 
of Jackson and between them the legend “To Ether.” 

In 1847 Sir James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh discovered 
the anesthetic property of chloroform. Several other anes- 
thetics for prolonged operations have since been introduced, 
but the only serious rival of ether and chloroform is the com- 
bined use of nitrous oxide and oxygen. 

We of the present generation are so familiar with anes- 
thesia during operations that we can hardly appreciate the 
horrors of the pre-anesthetic days. Strong men held the 
patient in their grasp. Strong straps bound each wrist to 
its corresponding ankle. The shrieks of the poor sufferers 
whipped up the surgeons to breathless haste. Operators 
were timed by watches in the hands of the students, and he 
was the best surgeon who could amputate an extremity in 
five seconds less than his rival, for each second seemed an 
age to the writhing patient. Such haste now and then re- 
sulted disastrously. No prolonged, painstaking, accurate, 
artistic surgery was then possible. No operation which re- 
quired absolute quietude of the patient could be attempted. 
Even after the introduction of anesthesia, this cultivation of 
lightning speed did not subside for years. Indeed, in the 
early ’sixties, while I was a student, I saw Gross and Pan- 
coast timed by the watch while extracting a stone from the 
bladder. 

Moreover, the pain was so unbearable that very few op- 
erations were done. Only when the alternative was opera- 
tion or death could one “screw one’s courage to the sticking 
point.” In the five years preceding the introduction of 


anesthesia in the Massachusetts General Hospital, only 184 
persons submitted themselves to the terrible ordeal; that is, 
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only $7 operations were performed in a year. At present as 
many operations are done in our large metropolitan hospitals 
in one or two days as in the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in a whole year before 1846. 

No one time can be fixed as the date of the origin of bac- 
teriology. It was the growth of years. The suspicions of 
curious surgeons, pathologists, microscopists, and experi- 
menters gradually assumed definite shape; and finally the 
science of bacteriology received its name in 1884. The words 
“germs,” “‘microbes,” and “bacteria” are applied indiffer- 
ently to all sorts of germs, though “bacteria” means lit- 
erally only “little rods.” ‘“Bacilli” is another term which 
also means little rods, but it is only applied to those actually 
having that shape. 

As early as 1850 Davaine in France had discovered little 
rods in the blood of animals dead of anthrax. A paper by 
Pasteur awakened him to the probability of their being the 
cause of the disease. Two years later Villemin proved the 
contagiousness of tuberculosis by inoculating animals with 
tuberculous tissue and sputum. Gradually one germ after 
another was discovered in rapid succession. By 1884 a suf- 
ficient number of germs were known to make differentiation 
and orderly classification desirable and possible. At present 
multitudes of various germs have been arranged in scientific 
genera and species. 

Besides these visible and well-known germs, there are 
others which are so small as to pass readily through the pores 
of the finest filters ever constructed. These, on account of 
their excessively small size, have never been seen, and some 
of them may be so small as to be shorter than the violet rays 
of light—the shortest of the visible rays—and if so they can 
never be seen. It is known that they must exist because of 
the effects of inoculating animals with the liquids in which 
they have been practically shown to be present. Among 
these germs as yet undiscovered are those which cause 
smallpox, yellow fever, and infantile paralysis, such diseases 
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in animals as hog cholera, and certain diseases of children. 
The idea that there should be any “usual diseases of child- 
hood” is a monstrous and repulsive anachronism. When we 
know the causes of all these diseases we shall then speak of 
the “usual health of childhood.” To reach this goal we must 
depend largely upon the bacteriologists. 

When we discover a germ and can grow it in “pure cul- 
ture,” unmixed with any other germs, we are then able to 
prepare antidotes. Even now, though we do not know the 
real cause of either, we have the antidote for smallpox— 
vaccination—and have the whip hand of yellow fever—by 
preventing the mosquito from reaching yellow fever patients 
during the first three days of illness. There has not been a 
single case of yellow fever originating in Panama in thirteen 
years. This discovery of how to prevent yellow fever made 
the Panama Canal a possibility. 

To prove that a given bacterium is the definite cause of 
any disease it must fulfil the following conditions: 

First, it must always be found in the blood or tissues in 
every undoubted case of the disease in question. 

Second, a pure culture of the germ must be grown by the 
observer; that is, a growth on bouillon, gelatin, or other ster- 
ile medium, of this one germ and no other. 

Third, on inoculating a rabbit, guinea pig, or other animal 
with this pure culture, the disease in question and no other 
disease must be produced in the inoculated animal. 

Fourth, the same germ must be recovered from the blood 
or tissues of the inoculated animal. 

Fifth, a repetition of the same experiments with this re- 
covered germ must yield identical results. 

To destroy these germs we have developed certain germi- 
cides or antiseptics such as carbolic acid, bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate), tincture of iodine, Dakin’s solu- 
tion of the hypochlorite of sodium (made from bleaching 
powder or chloride of lime), and many others. 

In the Civil War, in which I took part as a surgeon, we 
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dressed wounds with cold water, ointment, and salves. 
Every wound suppurated, that is, reeked with pus and often 
in summer swarmed with maggots as large as chestnut 
worms—disgusting but not harmful. Blood poisoning, hos- 
pital gangrene, erysipelas, and tetanus were rife, and killed 
from seventy-five to over ninety per cent of the patients 
attacked by them! An operation, though painless, thanks 
to anesthesia, always involved great risk even if it were one 
of the simplest character. When Sir Astley Cooper, the 
first surgeon of his day, had to remove a wen from the scalp 
of the King, his anxiety and sleeplessness, as they have 
been pictured by his nephew, seem ridiculous to us. But 
they were quite justified a hundred years ago because of the 
frequency and serious danger of erysipelas, especially after 
even the slightest operation on the scalp. Even at present 
we occasionally see, in the newspapers, accounts of persons 
who die from “‘blood poisoning” after cutting a corn. No 
antiseptic precautions are taken by these amateur surgeons, 
and infection and death may easily follow. 

Pasteur, the great Frenchman, in studying fermentation 
had discovered that its various forms in yeast, beer, and 
wine were all due to living organisms, which never arose by 
“spontaneous generation” but always from living predeces- 
sors—‘omne vivum e vivo.” I was a student in Paris in 
1865 when the fight between Pasteur and Pouchet as to 
spontaneous generation was at its height. I was a pupil of 
Pouchet’s son and a deeply interested witness of the fight 
and later of the final victory of Pasteur. 

Pasteur’s investigations suggested to Lister—who always 
acknowledged his great debt to Pasteur—that putrefaction 
in wounds, whether accidental or intentional (e.g., surgical 
operations), might also be due to living organisms or germs, 
instead of being caused by oxygen as the chemists taught 
and everybody believed at that time. One of his experi- 
ments was a remarkable and positive evidence in favor of 
his view. Lister partially filled four glass flasks with urine, 
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an easily and quickly putrescible fluid. He heated the necks 
of these flasks and drew them into long tubes only one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter. He left one flask with its 
slender neck vertical and open to the air. He bent the other 
three long necks downwards at different angles, but also left 
them open to the air. Next he boiled the contents of all four 
flasks sufficiently long to kill any germs that might be pres- 
ent, and placed them on a shelf in his laboratory. The oxy- 
gen of the air could enter all four freely. During the night 
as the temperature fell, the air and its oxygen would be 
drawn into all four flasks. During the day the air with its 
oxygen would be warmed, would expand and be driven 
slowly out of the flasks only to be drawn back again the next 
night. All conditions were entirely similar except that the 
neck of one stood vertically while the other three were bent 
downwards. In a very short time the liquid in the flask 
with a vertical neck underwent putrefaction. The liquid in 
the other three flasks remained clear and undecomposed— 
not for a week or two, nor for a month or two, but for ten 
years, when they were accidentally destroyed by a fire in 
the laboratory. 

This proved conclusively that the oxygen of the air was 
not the cause of decomposition. What then was the cause? 
The explanation was simple. The germs in the air—which 
had not yet been seen and recognized as such by any human 
eye—being heavier than air, were drawn into the flask with 
the upright neck, fell into the urine, and quickly caused 
putrefaction. When the air was slowly drawn into the flasks 
with necks bent downward, the germs could not climb up 
against gravity but settled in the neck, and only germ-free 
air including its oxygen was drawn upwards into the flask. 

Fourteen years later Ogston discovered the first of the two 
commonest causes of suppuration or the formation of “pus.” 
This germ was neither a bacterium nor a bacillus (little rod), 
but had a globular form like a coccus (the Greek for “berry’’). 
As groups of these germs occurred in clusters like grapes, a 
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rather strained likeness, he called it the “staphylococcus” or 
“bunch of grapes coccus.” Fehleisen then discovered the 
far more deadly form of coccus—the “streptococcus””—so 
called because it occurs in elongated groups resembling a 
“chain.” This germ also causes suppuration and especially 
erysipelas. When it once gains access to the blood it is 
almost surely fatal, producing endocarditis or inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the heart itself. 

Lister was a splendid illustration of the “scientific use of 
the imagination” which marks the genius. He saw these 
germs with his mind’s eye fourteen years before they were 
definitely recognized. In Sir Clifford Allbutt’s fine words, 
Lister saw the importance of Pasteur’s work “because he 
was watching on the heights and he was there watching 
alone.” In 1867 Lister, then Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow, published a paper relating his experi- 
ments with carbolic acid in the treatment of compound frac- 
tures—fractures in which the skin as well as the flesh is so 
torn that germs can gain access to the broken bone and 
lacerated muscles. At that time compound fractures killed 
two out of every three patients. Lister’s results were aston- 
ishing: of eleven cases, he reported ten recoveries. This re- 
sult was all the more remarkable because conditions in the 
hospital in Glasgow were frightful. Beneath two wards on 
the ground floor, one occupied by Lister’s patients and the 
other by those of another surgeon, an investigation showed, 
only a few inches below the surface, a multitude of bodies 
from a previous epidemic of cholera. Adjoining the building 
only a few yards from the windows of the surgical wards, 
was an old church yard in which the paupers were buried in 
pits. These pits emitted a horrible stench from the decom- 
posing bodies. ‘“‘Five thousand bodies were buried in pits 
holding eighty each, in a stage of decomposition.” As if to 
complete the evil picture a large fever hospital was only 
eight feet distant from the surgical wards. As Lister said, 
it would hardly be possible to devise experimental condi- 
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tions which would more conclusively test his method of 
treatment. His favorable results in compound fractures led 
him to use the method with all his patients. 

What then were the results of this unintentional experi- 
ment? In the ward of the other surgeon, separated from 
Lister’s by a passage only twelve feet wide, the mortality 
was so great that it had to be closed. In Lister’s ward in 
which his antiseptic treatment by carbolic acid was in use 
in all cases, “in nine months not a single case of pyemia 
[blood poisoning], erysipelas, or hospital gangrene occurred.” 

The streptococcus, as we now well know, was the bane of 
maternity, taking a fearful toll of life not only up to five and 
ten in every hundred mothers but in great epidemics up to 
fifty per cent, and even in some epidemics more than every 
other mother. Maternity hospitals might well have had 
over their doors the words of the great Florentine, ‘‘Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.”” Dr. Holmes in 1843 had de- 
clared that this pestilence was carried by the doctor and the 
nurse from one mother suffering from child-bed fever to the 
next mother. Later Semmelweiss of Vienna inculcated the 
same doctrine. Happily Holmes lived to see his own vindi- 
cation and the victory over child-bed or puerperal fever. 
Pasteur was the first to show that the cause of the fever 
was the deadly streptococcus. Puerperal fever now causes 
death in from only one in three hundred to one in over 
twelve hundred mothers—almost all being neglected cases. 

The revolution in surgery—and in obstetrics—has been 
the most wonderful in all the history of medicine. It far 
excels in practical importance Harvey’s discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Millions upon millions of lives have 
been saved by Lister’s patient, quiet labors. “Before Lis- 
ter” and “After Lister” in surgical chronology are equiva- 
lents of B.C. and A.D. in Christian chronology. 

Every intelligent person now knows that as anesthesia 
robbed surgical operations of pain, so antiseptic and aseptic 
surgery have robbed it of danger—of course not completely, 
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but to such a degree that the mortality of most modern 
operations has become almost negligible. Lister’s work was 
preventive. By sterilizing with antiseptics the hands of the 
surgeon and all his assistants, the instruments, the dressings, 
and the skin of the patient he destroyed the existing germs; 
and by antiseptic dressing of the wound he prevented the 
entrance of further germs into operation wounds. Wounds 
produced by ordinary accidents and even by gunshots, pro- 
vided the surgeon could reach the patient before the bac- 
teria had time to multiply to any great extent, could be 
made aseptic and would generally heal at once or, as we 
surgeons say, “by first intention.” 

Aseptic surgery naturally followed antiseptic surgery. By 
aseptic surgery we mean that chemicals are used as little 
as possible because the chemicals not only kill the bacteria 
but injure the living cells of the tissues. We sterilize instru- 
ments, dressings, sheets, towels, gowns, gloves, everything, 
by boiling or in steam sterilizers. As we cannot boil the 
hands of the surgeon and the skin of the patient, chemical 
disinfectants have to be used for them. When everything is 
once sterile no chemical is used. The germs in the air are 
not a formidable danger. 

But let the sterilization be imperfect so that the bacteria 
are not all destroyed, or, after an accident, let efficient sur- 
gical help be delayed beyond the first few golden hours, and 
infection will spread with all its dangers—chronic exhaust- 
ing suppuration, erysipelas, hospital gangrene, or blood poi- 
soning. Against free, abundant suppuration in wounds of all 
kinds, operative, accidental, and gunshot wounds, antiseptic 
and aseptic surgery contended with great difficulty. For fifty 
years we surgeons have struggled to conquer such infection 
with but little success. It has required the stern school of a 
world war to bring us the victory. 

The suppurative infections of the great war have far ex- 
ceeded anything ever before seen, but by the genius of two 
men they have been in great part robbed of their terrors. 
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Dr. Henry D. Dakin of New York has shown that baking 
soda—the hypochlorite of soda—in a weak solution (less 
than one-half of one per cent strong), will in time sterilize a 
wound without doing any damage to the living cells of the 
tissues. On these cells we must rely for the repair of the 
wound. The solution also dissolves tissues which have been 
devitalized by the terrible shell fragments. Dr. Carrel, so 
well known and admired by us all, has devised a means by 
which this solution is kept in constant contact with the en- 
tire surface of the wound by a series of rubber tubes with 
little holes in the sides. It takes a variable length of time to 
effect sterilization in proportion to the severity of the wound, 
and the length of time between the reception of the wound 
and the beginning of the treatment. 

Every two days a drop of the discharge from the wound 
is examined by the bacteriologist; and when for a few days 
only a single bacterium is found in the two or more areas 
covered by the lens of the microscope, then the wound is 
closed, and almost invariably heals at once. After two or 
three observations, a chart showing the “curve of healing” 
can be made, by which, unless some accidental infection oc- 
curs, M. Lecompte du Noiiy (a French physicist, associated 
with Dr. Carrel) can predict even two weeks or more in 
advance when the wound will be healed. 

But this “‘Carrel-Dakin”’ method, it must be clearly un- 
derstood, does not consist alone in the application of the 
Dakin solution by Carrel’s method. First, the missile and 
especially any pieces of infected clothing, if they have 
lodged in the wound, must be extracted. Then all the devi- 
talized and infected tissue surrounding the track of the 
wound is cut away. This means that the great bulk of the 
infecting bacteria are removed along with the dead and in- 
fected tissues. Splints to immobilize the parts, and suitable 
regimen are also most important. 

The evident advantages of this excision or cutting away 


of the infected tissue en masse especially if done before the 
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lapse of six to twelve hours—the earlier the better—led to 
trying whether this mechanical removal of the bacteria with 
the dead tissue would not allow the wound to be closed im- 
mediately even without using any germicide. The experi- 
ment has been eminently successful. A very large percentage 
of wounds are now closed at once after removing the missile, 
the dead tissue, and the bacteria; and they heal in a few 
days. When, however, the patient reaches the surgeon only 
after twenty-four hours or longer, then the Carrel-Dakin 
method or some other method must be used. 

I say “or some other method” because there are other 
methods which give such satisfaction in the hands of some 
surgeons that they prefer them to the Carrel-Dakin method, 
though on the whole this seems to give by far the best re- 
sults. Undoubtedly perfection has not been reached by any 
of our present methods, and they will be improved. But 
the basic principles of Lister will still be followed: Get rid 
of all bacteria; destroy all germs on everything, animate or 
inanimate, that is employed about a wound; prevent the 
access of any new germ by a sterile or an antiseptic dressing, 
and the wound will heal unless it has been too deeply in- 
fected. If too deeply infected, the same principles hold good. 
We must get rid of the bacteria as far as possible by cutting 
away the infected tissue as before, and then by chemically 
ridding the wound of the remaining bacteria by the Carrel- 
Dakin method. 

When the great war broke out the surgeons carried over 
into military surgery the usual aseptic methods of civil sur- 
gery. Disaster followed disaster. Then they harked back 
to antiseptic surgery, employing even the strongest antisep- 
tics. Again death crowded upon their heels. The rampant 
infection of war wounds, especially those caused by the ir- 
regular fragments of shells exploding with enormous force 
and tearing and lacerating the flesh beyond belief, was 
colossal and utterly unknown before 1914. 

The virulence of the infection was due in part also to the 
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soil of Belgium and northern France. These fields had been 
manured from before the days of Julius Caesar for two 
thousand years and were saturated with fecal bacteria espe- 
cially those of tetanus and “‘gas gangrene” to a degree that 
surgery had never before even imagined and at first was 
wholly unable to cope with. Major Robertson of our army 
has “‘examined the soil from all parts of the Western Front. 

If only a grain of it [one-sixtieth part of a teaspoon- 
ful] be inoculated into an animal it would invariably cause 
tetanus.” The soldier in the trenches and his clothing be- 
come begrimed and bedaubed with this infected mud; when 
a shell fragment strikes him, it often, as it were, “punches 
out”’ a bit of clothing as large as itself and of almost the same 
shape and carries it deep into the wound, and with it multi- 
tudes of these pus-producing and death-dealing bacteria. 
If, within, say, six hours, the soldier reaches surgical aid, 
unless the wound be so destructive as to ensure his death, 
he has a good chance of recovery; but if he must lie for hours 
or, as sometimes happens, for one or more days beyond the 
reach of help in “No Man’s Land,” tetanus or gas gangrene 
or other terribly rampant infections develop. Then his 
chances of recovery rapidly fade away. Fortunately, the 
speed with which the wounded as a rule now reach efficient 
surgical aid is such that there is a far smaller mortality than 
early in the war. 

The very first thing given a wounded soldier when he 
reaches the surgeon, even before food or the dressing of his 
wound, is an injection of the antitoxin against tetanus—a 
prophylactic injection—which is repeated three times at 
intervals of a week. The poison elaborated by the tetanus 
bacilli, when it reaches the tissue, combines with the cells 
of the spinal cord and brain; once this combination has been 
effected, the damage has been done, and no amount of the 
antitoxin will neutralize the toxin in the cells and save the 
patient. Hence time is the most precious element in his 
salvation. Every hour, almost every minute counts. 
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Tetanus at the beginning of the war was very common, 
because the war came so suddenly and the number of troops 
was so enormous that the supply of the antitoxin was wholly 
inadequate. But by November, 1914, the supply was ample, 
and the number of cases of tetanus immediately dropped so 
that by the following April, Major Harvey Cushing at the 
Hotel Dieu Hospital in Paris was shown a case of tetanus as 
a great “rarity.” Now it has almost disappeared save in 
the conditions I have mentioned. I wish I could give my 
readers an idea of the horrible torture of the poor sufferers 
from this disease. They would then say instantly that if 
bacteriology and experimental research had never done aught 
else than almost banish this one scourge, this feat would 
have justified their existence. 

Gas-gangrene has nothing to do with the asphyxiating 
gases first used by the brutal Germans in direct contraven- 
tion to their own agreement at the second Hague Conven- 
tion, which is to them only a “scrap of paper.” The cause 
of this form of gangrene is a bacillus discovered about twenty- 
five years ago by Professor W. H. Welch of Johns Hopkins. 
When it gets into the tissues, especially the muscles, it pro- 
duces gas so quickly and to such an extent that it may make 
an amputated limb float in water. The poison kills the mus- 
cles, and the germ flourishes best on this dead tissue. It 
grows with great rapidity and may kill its victim within 
thirty-six hours. Therefore, the slogan is again, “Haste, 
haste to the surgeon.” Within, say, six hours much ean be 
done. After twenty-four hours it is almost hopeless. In 
our Civil War I never saw a case of gas-gangrene. 

Our ordinary surgical resources against this germ are, alas, 
often ineffectual, but a bright ray of hope has recently ap- 
peared. Dr. Bull and Miss Ida W. Pritchett at the Rocke- 
feller Institute have probably discovered how to make an 
antitoxin against gas-gangrene. Dr. Bull went to France to 
test it on the soldiers, as it had succeeded well in animals. 
There is very good reason to believe that it may prove 
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effectual. If it does, even'that dreadful scourge may become 
a rarity. If it should fail, it is our imperative duty instantly 
to search anew for an antitoxin that will be effectual. 

Another equally wonderful achievement in medicine com- 
parable with the victory over tetanus is the conquest of 
typhoid fever. Typhoid fever has been one of the historic 
pestilences of armies. The discovery in 1880 of the germ 
which caused it was one of the very earliest achievements of 
the bacteriologists. Yet even in 1898 when I published a 
book on the “‘Surgical Complications and Sequels of Typhoid 
Fever,” so little was positively known about it that I had to 
assemble proofs that the typhoid bacillus could reach the 
blood stream, that it could cause abscesses in bones and 
muscles, could cause gangrene of the tissues and even of 
whole limbs, infections of the gall bladder, and many other 
surgical disorders. In that same year in the war with Spain 
we learned a fearful lesson of what it could do. Every fifth 
man in our army of 107,000 was attacked with typhoid. It 
caused over eighty-six per cent of all the deaths in that war. 
Had the same ratio held in the British army of over 5,000,000 
in the world war there would have been more than 1,000,000 
cases of typhoid. Instead of that, down to November, 1916, 
there had been only 4,571 cases! In our own army on the 
Mexican border in 1916, among 20,000 troops only one man 
fell ill with typhoid, although it was prevalent in nearby 
towns. 

In our present army, from September 2, 1917, to January 
25, 1918, with a daily average of 742,625 men assembled 
from all over the country, often from places where autumnal 
typhoid was taking its annual toll of lives, only 119 cases of 
typhoid occurred. Had the 1898 rate prevailed there would 
have been 144,568 cases. As soon as all these recruits were 
protected by vaccination, the case rate fell so rapidly that 
in the seventeen weeks from December 7, 1917, to April 5, 
1918—a period longer than our war with Spain—there were 
only tem cases among probably nearly one million men. 
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How was this marvellous result obtained? In the Boer 
war an attempt was made to control typhoid by a vaccina- 
tion similar to that against diphtheria which is saving so . 
many thousands of children every year. These methods were 
perfected by Colonel F. F. Russell of our army, and since 
1911 and 1912 typhoid has practically disappeared from our 
army and navy! This preventive vaccination is the direct 
result—one might almost say solely the result—of experi- 
mental research in bacteriological laboratories. Was it not 
worth while? Are not other such researches to be encouraged 
so that the many diseases still imperfectly understood and 
still causing many, many deaths may be conquered and 
banished? 

Yet in spite of all this multiplied and absolutely convinc- 
ing statement of facts there is a class of people who abso- 
lutely deny the value of this protection. Nay, they assert 
that this “filling the veins with scientific filth called serum 
or vaccine” causes many deaths, and they attempted to 
persuade our soldiers to “resist vaccination.” Could they 
have helped Germany better than by trying to cause thou- 
sands to suffer and die from typhoid and other infections? 

Those persons who to-day deny that bacteriology is a 
science and assert that germs of all kinds are not the causes 
of various diseases such as tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and gas-gangrene, have minds incapable of under- 
standing any argument addressed to reason or common 
sense. Saving perhaps a half dozen well-known medical 
men, the doctors who support the anti-vivisectionists may be 
eminent in their own little coterie of devotees but they are 
wholly unknown in the large world of science as ever having 
made any valuable contribution to knowledge. 

The science of immunology, dealing with all the means by 
which nature and medical science protects patients—makes 
them immune—is too technical to be discussed here. 

When I was a medical student in the early ’sixties, the only 
existing laboratory was that of anatomy—the dissecting 
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room. Now every first class medical school has a dozen or 
more. All of them have made serious contributions to sci- 
ence which it is quite impossible to specify in detail. They 
have added greatly to our knowledge of pharmacology or 
the exact action of drugs, of the respiration, and of the cir- 
culation. Indeed, one may say that almost all our present 
remarkable knowledge of the blood and its functions, except 
Harvey’s immortal discovery, is the result of studies within, 
not seven, but five decades. 

Besides these laboratories in the medical schools, other 
privately endowed institutions have arisen which have done 
an enormous amount of good. Of these unquestionably the 
most important and fruitful is the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. The field of research there has had the 
widest scope—physiology, bacteriology, surgery, medicine, 
even down to specialization in the four different varieties of 
pneumonia. Lately a branch has been established to study 
the diseases of animals, from which animals as well as man 
will benefit. 

Hog cholera, Texas fever or cattle tick, and tuberculosis, 
these three diseases alone cause an economic annual loss of 
$140,000,000 in the United States. How many animals are 
represented by the figures I do not know, but surely kundreds 
of thousands perish every year after serious suffering. To 
arrest these, and other animal diseases which cause still more 
misery and a further annual economic loss of $73,000,000 is 
surely a worthy object. 

In beneficent work in human diseases alone, the work of 
the Rockefeller Institute is without a rival in the United 
States and without a superior anywhere in the world. From 
it has come the serum which has reduced the mortality of 
cerebrospinal meningitis from seventy-five to twenty-five 
and even to seven per cent; the serum against gas-gangrene 
already mentioned; the demonstration that there are four 
different types of pneumonia, against one of which Rocke- 
feller investigators have already discovered a serum; a serum 
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against infantile paralysis; a new and most useful form of 
anesthesia; the wonderful Carrel-Dakin treatment of infec- 
tions previously described; the many extraordinary surgical 
achievements of Dr. Carrel, and numerous other discoveries. 

One of the most notable of recent contributions to medical 
science was the discovery in 1895 by Professor Roentgen of 
the so-called X-rays. They are so well known that it is need- 
less to do anything more than to refer to their value in physi- 
ology, medicine, and surgery. The whole process of diges- 
tion has been illuminated by these rays. By mixing bismuth, 
which is impervious to them, with the food eaten we can 
see and follow by the X-rays the process of digestion in the 
stomach and intestines. The size and movements of the 
heart, the condition of the lungs, the presence of foreign 
bodies, especially of missiles and even of bullets within the 
heart, the certainty of a fracture or of its absence in bones, 
the existence and size of abscesses, and the presence of cal- 
culi in the kidney, the bladder, or the gall bladder, are 
among the many things that may now be positively deter- 
mined by aid of the X-rays. 

All that I have described and much more besides has 
been accomplished in medical science during my own life- 
time—with ten years to spare. It is a wonderful story. 
I think it is not an exaggeration to say that medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, and the many medical specialties have 
made more progress in the seventy-two years from 1846 to 
1918 than in as many centuries before. I am also quite 
willing to believe that the next seventy years will be as 
fruitful as the last seventy have been. My only regret is 
that I shall not be here to witness the progress. Yet I ought 
not to say that, for I believe as firmly in my future existence, 
and with powers far superior to the limited powers that are 
given us here, as I do in my present existence. I believe that 
I shall know what is going on in this great though little world. 














A CASE OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


By Grores Trompuit Lapp 


MONG the many problems which concern themselves 
with the origin, nature, development, and destiny 
of human personal life, there are none more suggestive and 
fruitful of altered conceptions than those that are nowa- 
days taken in hand by the so-called science of abnormal 
psychology. Among the latter, the comparatively rare 
cases of double, triple, or more manifold personality, as they 
are discovered in certain individuals, would probably rank 
as the most dramatic, even if not startlingly sensational. 
These may ultimately be seen to fall under the general 
scientific principle of continuity, and will, therefore, more 
and more be explained in accordance with the phenomena 
and laws of normal mental life. Here, as in all fields of 
scientific inquiry, the normal explains the abnormal; while 
the abnormal serves to correct and amend our conceptions 
of what is normal, and so, of course, affords additional ele- 
ments of its explanation. Meantime, however, we must not 
refuse to face the facts, or prematurely force our attempts 
at explanation in behalf of time-honored conceptions, no 
matter how valuable for our moral philosophy or theology 
they may seem to be. 

Clearly there can be no talk of one or more personalities 
until there has been fixed at least a provisional conception 
of what it is to bea personality. What is needed is a working 
scientific conception. In requiring this we are only follow- 
ing the course to which every piece of experimental scientific 
research is by its very nature compelled. It must begin 
with some notion of what it is seeking; but it expects the 
research itself to confirm, correct, or quite alter this notion 
—and somehow improve it. 
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Now there are two widely current conceptions of person- 
ality neither of which will serve the purpose of a scientific 
investigation into a case of so-called double personality. 
One of these is the conception of a person as an indestruc- 
tible substance, temporarily united with a physical organism, 
and in its essential features neither to be created nor de- 
stroyed by the character of its development. The other 
conception makes a person “a stream of consciousness” 
having no essential unity but deriving its characteristics 
wholly from its supposititious relation to certain largely 
conjectural brain states. Of these two conceptions, the 
former was advocated by mediaeval metaphysics in the 
interest of the doctrine of immortality for every human 
being; the latter is that attributed, whether correctly or 
not, to the late Professor James. 

There are two tests which determine the existence and 
number of so-called secondary personalities in every scien- 
tific examination of a marked case of multiple personality. 
The habitual and typical mental and emotional associa- 
tions, and their motor reactions, of every secondary per- 
sonality must be markedly different from those of the nor- 
mal or primary self. It is an exaggeration of what we mean 
when we say of ourselves: “I do not feel a bit like myself 
to-day”; or when we say of another: “How completely he 
has changed,” or “‘He is not at all the same person he used 
to be.” This is not of itself enough. The different per- 
sonalities must be separated, set off from each other, by a 
nearly or quite complete amnesia. The secondary self does 
not remember the real self; or at best it has only vague im- 
pressions, a dim memory of something different in character 
which has belonged to it at some other time and perhaps in 
some other quite different place. 

Several of the more highly developed cases of double 
personality have already been the subjects of detailed in- 
vestigation by such distinguished scholars as Dr. Morton 
Prince and others. The results of these investigations have 
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been of no small value to the science of abnormal psychology. 
But there are two particulars in which the case reported by 
the Rev. Walter Franklin Prince and introduced by Dr. 
Hyslop, in the ninth and tenth volumes of the “Proceedings 
of the American Society for Psychical Research,” exceeds 
all others so farasI am aware. These are, first, the minute- 
ness and constancy of its observation, which was continued 
daily and almost hourly for a period of three years; and, 
second, the completeness of the cure effected, through what 
may be called in a somewhat vague way the art of mental 
healing, though not without the help of medical devices for 
the alleviation of some of the more painful of the accom- 
panying physical ailments. It is chiefly in the interest of 
these peculiarities, together with the light which the result 
throws upon the conception of personality, that I give the 
following brief account and analysis of this remarkable case 
of multiple personality. 

Doris Fischer was born in 1889 of North German par- 
entage, and her whole experience, as might be expected, 
bears the plainest evidence of her ancestry and early sur- 
roundings. Her father was long and lean in body, of a 
tough constitution, tyrannical, selfish, without natural 
affection, and at the time of Doris’s birth and early life, 
an habitual hard drinker. Her mother was a highly and even 
childishly sentimental and imaginative person, who suffered 
from repulsed affection, but remained appallingly cheerful 
and faithful in her marital duties notwithstanding the cold 
sensuality and studied cruelty of her drunken husband. 
From the standpoint of hereditary influences it is not with- 
out great significance that Doris was the youngest of thir- 
teen children, and so the product of exhausted maternal 
resources, while at the same time the petted baby and play- 
mate of her still childlike mother. 

What could be discovered about the early influences 
which surrounded the patient is, from the point of view of 
the student of abnormal psychology, scarcely less note- 
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worthy than the evidence from heredity. Until she was 
about twenty-three years of age, Doris lived in the slums of 
one of our eastern cities. What she heard and saw upon 
the streets can easily enough be imagined. This life 
undoubtedly accounts for the slangy and vulgar language 
and shrewd trickiness of one of the secondary personalities— 
the impish one who earlier was called Bridget, but who 
later, under the influence of suggestion, chose the sobriquet 
of Margaret. Even the irresponsible Margaret never was 
known to use any obscene language, or to make any refer- 
ence, however remote, to an obscene act. The investigator 
attributes this to the “‘Real Doris’s inborn purity of soul.” 
It is much more likely that it was due to the fact that the 
girl up to the age of twenty had no experience of a physical 
or mental sort which could serve either to suggest or ex- 
plain words and deeds of this character. 

But by far the most important early influence on this un- 
fortunate young girl concerns her relations with her mother. 
Mother and daughter, whether the daughter was in per- 
sonality the Real Doris or the impish Margaret, were con- 
stantly enacting imaginative plays of the most varied 
character. The interaction of the primary.and the second- 
ary personality was in this way encouraged and instructed, 
and even impish Margaret was fostered. In all kindness of 
heart, the psychologist is compelled to say that the inju- 
dicious mother was doing the girl no less real and enduring 
injury than was the cruel father. An instance illustrating 
this contention is given in the language of Margaret when 
she, the first and most lasting of the secondary personalities, 
was about to become non-existent: 


The mother and I would ’magine things. She was good at 
“sposin’” things. She would say: “Sposin’ we took a boat and 
went way down the river.” And I would say: “Sposin’ we do.” 
And she would say: “‘Sposin’ we came to a beautiful island, 
where there is lots of pretty flowers and trees.” And I would 


say: ““Sposin’.” And she would say: “Sposin’ we had nice silk 
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dresses on, and there was a splendid house, with nice furniture 
and Q-o! such nice things to eat on the island, where we could go 
and stay as long as we wanted to!” And I would say: “Sposin’ 
we could.” And she would say: “And sposin’ a nice, handsome 
gentleman came”—but I would say: “No, I don’t want any 
gentleman, leave him out.” 


Much more troublesome and injurious was the constant 
interplay thus encouraged and carried on for years between 
the Real Doris and the secondary personality Margaret, 
the memory of which was more fully retained and the mean- 
ing better understood by Margaret; but at the time of its 
occurrence it was partially or not at all remembered and 
only doubtfully inferred by the Real Doris; though later 
on, as the presence of complete recovery advanced, it was 
recalled with somewhat more of detail. 

The more notable shocks which brought on the various 
crises in the life of Doris Fischer were three in number. 
When the child was three years old, the drunken father 
seized and dragged her from the bed and threw her heavily 
on the floor. This shock resulted in the development of the 
first of the secondary personalities. Henceforth the child 
and growing maiden was sometimes the quite good Doris, 
and then suddenly she turned into the perfect imp of a 
Margaret. The change is not inaptly described by the 
ditty about the little girl with the “curl right down the 
middle of her forehead”’; only, in this case, it had the charac- 
teristic of double personality, because it was accompanied 
by amnesia. 

The second crisis was brought on by the death of her 
only protector and friend, when Doris was seventeen years 
of age. The girl was then at work away from home. She 
saw pictured in the glass panel of a door, opposite to which 
she was running a sewing machine, the figure of her mother 
lying pale and lifeless upon a lounge. Hastening home, 
exhausted and frightened horribly, she found the loved one 
ill with what the doctor, hurriedly called in, pronounced a 
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fatal pneumonia. At two the next morning the woman 
died. Although totally ignorant of such matters, the 
daughter succeeded without aid in preparing her mother’s 
body for burial and in laying it out upon the bed; then a 
terrible pain overwhelmed her brain and she fell to the floor 
with a complete loss of consciousness. On awaking she 
was an infant, or rather an idiot in knowledge of things; 
but although she had lost for the time the power of inter- 
pretative consciousness, and did not know the meaning 
of her sensations, she retained much more than the idiot’s 
or the infant’s power of reflection and showed facility in 
learning and storing knowledge. To this phase of her 
personal life, which existed for several years, Dr. Prince, 
regarding it as a third personality, gives the name of Sick 
Doris. Strange to tell, it was the impish Margaret who took 
the Sick Doris in hand; and a very fantastic school-mistress 
she made for a much distressed pupil. 

About a year later, a very heavy fall, in which she struck 
her head, resulted in somewhat alarming physical symptoms, 
but seemed to have little or no influence upon the develop- 
ment of secondary personalities. The process of recovery, 
while the Real Doris was, so to say, coming to her true self, 
brought out some rather startling phenomena during the 
hours of sleep, to two groups of which the names of Sleeping 
Margaret and Sleeping Real Doris are respectively given. 
In this way no fewer than five fairly distinctly drawn per- 
sonalities so-called are presented for psychological analysis 
and attempt at explanation; and these appear, in the facts 
narrated, to have many complicated and puzzling inter- 
relations including comic or semi-tragic interplay among 
them. 

Let us begin with the Real Doris, although, at the time 
when the description of her case ends, she had not been long 
enough in a condition of normal maturity to tell with much 
confidence what her character actually was. She appears 
to have been exceedingly sensitive, secretive, somewhat 
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pettish, and much given to moods, gifted with aesthetical 
ambitions, but not with extraordinary talents; if truthful, 
not at all frank and outspoken, and, although grateful, 
habitually chafing under the sense of obligation. It is plain 
that she had in rather marked degree some of the physical 
and mental characteristics of the “psychic”; and on being 
trained to it, she would show more than ordinary powers of 
suggestiveness, if she did not indeed develop into a more 
than usually successful medium. (In this connection | 
cannot avoid expressing the hope that her cure may not 
take this turn.) With the right ear she heard the ticking 
of a watch at twelve inches distance; but with the left ear 
at twenty feet. She read fine print with the right eye alone 
at twenty-one inches, and at five feet with the left eye. In 
spite of her handicap from her secondary personality, 
Margaret, and her excessive daily fatigue from out-of-school 
work at home and abroad, she passed the examination for 
the high school when not quite fourteen, being next to the 
youngest in a class of fifty-two. But bad Margaret decided 
that she had gone to school long enough and would not 
allow Doris to go any more. 

The secondary personality, Margaret, was a veritable imp 
—saucy, slangy, mischievous, thievish, particularly active 
at night, when she would steal or mislay or destroy Doris’s 
things; but also would sometimes write out her lessons for 
her, while scolding and domineering like the worst of school- 
ma’ams. As nearly as Dr. Prince could ascertain, the 
Real Doris for years never went to bed or woke up or dressed 
herself in the morning; it was always the nocturnal raven 
Margaret who performed for her these functions. One of 
her particular freaks was the writing through Doris’s hand 
of automatic notes at night. This secondary personality 
gave frequent evidences of most extraordinary hypnotic 
hyperaesthesia. She easily found her way about in rooms 
totally dark; she could hear a watch tick thirty-one feet 
away; she could tell with closed eyes all kinds of changes of 
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expression in Dr. Prince by touching his lips; and even when 
he was not conscious of moving his lips to the slightest 
degree, she could divine his thoughts by looking steadily 
into his eyes. Some of these performances bore all the 
marks of a genuine clairvoyance. 

Margaret’s control over Real Doris was almost like 
that of a demon over one possessed. The first thing the 
latter remembers which she could ascribe to Margaret is 
that she was made “by a will not her own” to scratch herself 
horribly when she tried to do things which she wanted to do, 
but about the propriety or consequences of which she was 
in doubt—such as playing with a toy or ball not her own. 
Thus a rather irrational punitive conscience was objectified 
in her sufferings. At other times, in school or in the homes 
where she was employed, the well-behaved Doris would 
break out, with a convulsive movement of the head, into 
insult, slang, and low witticisms, only to wake up not long 
afterwards and wonder what she had said and done during 
this period of perverted but forgotten consciousness. 

The origin of the personality to which the name of Sick 
Doris was given has already been described, as well as some 
of her earliest characteristics. But as time went on, this 
almost idiotic personality (if an idiot can be called a person 
in the truest sense of the word) developed some very re- 
markable powers. In certain respects her physical charac- 
teristics were the opposite of those which have already been 
described in her two predecessors. Sick Doris was anes- 
thetic as to touch, of slow lethargic action, passing into a 
cataleptic condition at any sudden shock, such as the slam- 
ming of a door, a clap of thunder, or the noise of a Fourth of 
July morning. She had frequent hallucinations of an 
hysterical character, and was habitually subject to fabrica- 
tions of various sorts. Especially notable were the effects 
of eye-strain in bringing a relapse even after she had been 
for months obviously on the road to a complete cure. Sick 
Doris became uncommonly skilful in the execution of elab~ 
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orate pieces of embroidery, which it pleased her to give to 
her friends or to the uses of the church in which she later 
became interested. On one occasion, by working almost 
incessantly night and day, she completed in five days a 
composition which, in the opinion of competent judges, 
represented fully thirty days of ordinary expert workman- 
ship. But when thus engaged, she was, until well along in 
the process of recovery, subject to frequent semi-cataleptic 
attacks, during which she would hold her needle in the air 
and, closing her eyes, become for the moment unconscious. 

The two remaining secondary personalities, whom the 
investigator calls Sleeping Margaret and Sleeping Real Doris, 
do not stand in the same relation to Doris Fischer or to the 
other personalities, as does the impish Margaret. Of these 
two, however, the former is much the more puzzling to one 
attempting psychological explanation; and therefore much 
the more interesting. Though at first denying it, Sleeping 
Margaret came finally to regard herself as a sort of guardian 
spirit of the Real Doris. She was in evidence only when 
Doris was asleep. Unlike Margaret, she did not cut up 
pranks, but made sage remarks. She purported to give, 
and really did give, the thoughts and feelings which the 
waking Real Doris kept to herself or expressed ambiguously. 
She gave advice as to Doris’s treatment often in more or 
less “‘Eddyesque” language. Dr. Prince denies that he 
evolved this by the use of repeated suggestions. In my 
judgment, the maturing reflective powers of the girl Doris 
and their release from the domination of the impish Margaret 
and the Sick Doris, taken in connection with abandonment of 
the secretive attitude, thanks to sounder sleep, would account 
for much, if not all, of the display of hidden stores of wisdom 
which this remarkable secondary personality began to show. 

As to learned language which Sleeping Margaret came 
to employ, it is sufficiently explained by the fact that Sick 
Doris had read aloud to Dr. Prince in books of a kind which 
might have supplied the demand, and had herself dipped into 
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Hyslop’s “Problems of Philosophy,” though of course 
“with indifferent success.” But it is not at all necessary 
for those who are very expert in this sort of wisdom to know 
what it really means; and the automatic memory evolved 
in process of talking from the depths of a healthy sleep may 
be much more correct and fruitful than the waking mem- 
ories of a person afflicted with severe and constant neuroses 
and frequent cataleptic seizures. 

I consider Sleeping Margaret no other than the Real 
Doris coming to herself as the handicaps of disease and the 
control of the impish Margaret were lessened and removed; 
and then “letting out” in her sleep the results of her past 
experiences as developed by her reflections upon them. 
Moreover, there seems to be absolutely no reason for making 
a fifth personality of the Sleeping Real Doris. This is 
Doris Fischer getting well, and so enjoying normal sleep, 
as she had not done for nineteen years; dreaming and talk- 
ing in her sleep as many normal persons do; and thus in a 
condition of body and mind to recall and credit to her own 
self multitudes of early experiences as they arose above the 
threshold of consciousness. As Sick Doris is no other 
personality than Doris Fischer sick; so Sleeping Real Doris 
is no other personality than Doris Fischer in a semi-som- 
nambulistic sleep. 

The remarkable case of Doris Fischer may, then, be re- 
duced to one of dual rather than of multiple personality, 
in the strictest scientific application of the terms. This 
opinion is confirmed by the history of the cure. When the 
unfortunate girl had for some time been induced to rest, had 
been provided with suitable food, and had received medical 
attention, but above all had enjoyed the soothing and up- 
lifting influences of loving care, Sick Doris began to dis- 
appear. Simultaneously, Real Doris began, at first occa- 
sionally and then more frequently, to go to sleep and wake 
up “by her own self.” She now began to ask questions 
about her own past. Memory of what had happened in 
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sleep, of her dreams, her tossings and turnings in bed, and 
of what she did in her normal intervals, began to come and 
to extend backward to the earlier period of her life. There 
was a reduction of the areas of painful sensations; certain 
tracts which had been insensitive were restored to normal 
sensitivity. 

Meanwhile the disappearance of the impish Margaret 
went on apace. The means daily and almost hourly em- 
ployed to help this forward were such as would be used with 
a naughty child. To the last, Margaret occasionally re- 
turned in very bad humor; and Doris had tantrums of 
uncommon violence as if she could no longer stand being 
“bottled up.” This secondary personality never reached 
the maturity of more than a normal roguish child of eight 
or ten years of age. She then began to step out backward 
and finally disappeared through the extinction of all her 
powers of sensation and intelligence. 

Margaret grew increasingly blind as Real Doris gained in 
vision. Finally, the impish self became unable to see any- 
thing, although light continued to be painful to her sightless 
eyes; intellect and talk became more and more babyish. 
In a word, the saucy, slangy, mischievous, lying, thievish, 
tormenting and tormented infantile life died out of Doris 
Fischer; the Real Doris came to her self, with greatly im- 
proved health and with increased and nearly recovered 
self-control. Then it was, as has already been explained, 
that, on the basis of better health, more active and unin- 
terrupted intellectual activity, and enlarged experience, 
the other two of the five so-called personalities came into 
existence and ran their normal course of development. 

How now are we to regard the case of Doris Fischer in its 
bearing on our conception of the nature and normal develop- 
ment of personal life? It is in my judgment the case of one 
person of a highly neurotic but predominatingly amiable 
temperament, with an hereditary predisposition to “nerve- 
instability,” who in early childhood and again at the period 
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of adolescence receives exceedingly severe shocks that dis- 
turb the higher nervous centres. This person, in the mean- 
time and after the second shock, leads a life subject to ex- 
haustive toil, insufficient sleep and nourishment, and 
constant terror of a drunken and brutal father, alleviated 
only by highly imaginative and delusive play at being some- 
one else than she really is, and so becomes habituated to the 
abnormal condition which goes by the name of double or 
multiple personality. The title which best covers the 
affection under which most of the symptoms may be classed, 
is “‘hysteria.”” The very indefiniteness of this medical term 
and the endless complication of physical and psychical 
symptoms which it may be used to include, suggest its 
convenience for such cases as that of Doris Fischer. But 
there are other phenomena which are more appropriately 
described as those of somnambulism or of hypnosis or even 
of catalepsy. All these abnormal conditions have promi- 
nent features that are typical of so-called double personality. 

It is a relief to our humane sympathies to turn from an 
analysis of this complicated example of morbid and diseased 
personal life to the history of its cure. After the mother’s 
death the father continued to drink heavily. When the 
daughter was in the Margaret mood, the father, if not too 
drunk, stood somewhat in awe of her. But as Real Doris or 
Sick Doris the brute abused and beat her cruelly. All the 
household expenses except the rent fell on Sick Doris. She 
put herself into the hands of a quack osteopath, who tor- 
tured her by a process which he insisted was necessary to 
get the bones of her spine in place. It was not until the 
girl was twenty years of age that she began, after much urg- 
ing and at first but rarely, to call at the rectory occupied 
by Dr. and Mrs. Prince, and lie down on a lounge for brief 
unterrified sleep, or take some bits of food better than her 
ordinary fare. It was more than a year before Dr. Prince 
discovered the underlying dissociations in her personal life 
and became actively interested in their cure. Less than 
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three months later, the Princes persuaded Doris to leave the 
intolerable conditions of her own home and become an in- 
mate of their family. Henceforth she was to them as a 
daughter, and was under the daily observation and curative 
treatment of Dr. Prince. This treatment was from the 
first predominatingly psychical; after a time, the case be- 
came almost completely one of mental healing. Medicine 
was not despised, nor its use neglected, and sanitary habits 
of living were as far as possible insisted on. But the treat- 
ment which secured the favorable result was chiefly psy- 
chical. The result was the restoration, if not indeed the 
creation, of a united and self-controlled soul. 

The brief period from March 2, 1911, to June 28 of the 
same year sufficed to effect the disappearance of the second- 
ary personality, Sick Doris; or in less mystical language, 
Doris Fischer, under the most favorable conditions and 
by the skilful application of the art of mind cure, threw off 
those severer features of her morbid condition which her 
mother’s death had brought on, and which for five years 
had been continued by the life of privation, strain, and 
frequently recurring nervous shocks to which she had been 
subjected. It required a much longer period—in fact, 
nearly ten months—to deliver Miss Fischer from the more 
morbid and dangerous of her somnambulistic performances. 
These were such things as holding conversations and having 
altercations with the ever-wakeful impish and mischievous 
Margaret; wandering about and going in the dark up and 
down stairs; and the ready yielding to various imaginings 
and sudden impulses of emotion. The principal means 
employed for the cure of these bad habits were remonstrance, 
rebuke, and suggestion, aided by the simple device of stop- 
ping the ears with cotton. 

By far the most troublesome of the secondary personalities 
to eliminate was the impish Margaret. Indeed, this process 
required the daily care of two years more, from April, 1912, 
to the same month in 1914. For Margaret was the most 
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deeply embedded, long neglected, and even indulged of the 
various morbid phases of the personal life of Doris Fischer. 
Sanitary habits, avoidance as far as possible of all shocks 
to the nerve centres, but above all the steady, kindly appli- 
cation of the discipline of a well-ordered home were success- 
ful at last. In my opinion, if Margaret had from the first 
had similar treatment, she never would have been in con- 
trol for anything like a period of twenty years; in all prob- 
ability, she never would have attained the features of a 
secondary personality, even so far as to answer the descrip- 
tion of the term for purposes of scientific research. 

The lesson of the cure of Doris Fischer, when told from 
the psychological point of view, is not hard to seize and is 
wholesome to comprehend. By being put under favorable 
physiological conditions and treated in terms of mental 
healing, a self that has been long and sadly disorganized 
and shattered, may attain the excellent condition of a united 
and self-ordered self. The main power to accomplish this 
result lies in the realm of mind. The cure is mainly psy- 
chical. The lesson, however, is a rebuke and a refutation 
to those who either overestimate or scorn the art of mind 
cure. For my part, I have little doubt that if the victims 
of every form of morbid personal development, even in- 
cluding the inmates of our asylums for the insane, could 
have before it is too late (and who can tell when it is too 
late?) the care which Dr. and Mrs. Prince gave to their 
adopted daughter, the majority of them might be cured in 
a similar manner. 

By cases like this we are all made thoughtful concerning 
the answer that must be given to the question, What is it to 
be a person?—when the question is studied from the philo- 
sophical, moral, and social points of view. Nor are we un- 
mindful of its bearing on the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality. But such cases are not of a character greatly to 
alter the nature of our answer. For they are, in fact, only 
concentrated and complicated examples of elements that 
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are distributed in an endless variety of degrees and com- 
binations in every individual of the human race. 

Let us put our answer into several brief and categorical 
statements, each one of which, doubtless, will seem to re- 
quire volumes of illustration and defense. Every personal 
life is a development. It is not something created at once, 
or bestowed suddenly either as a gift of nature or from a 
divine hand. It is rather a growth, a becoming, and in 
the truest sense an achievement. Time is necessary for the 
unfolding of personality. One comes to it, as to a priceless 
possession, or as to a misused and perhaps forfeited oppor- 
tunity. 

Again, personal life is a matter of many degrees and end- 
less variations. This fact has already been insisted upon. 
But into every personal life enter elements which may 
undergo, and some of which in every case are pretty sure to 
undergo, abnormal if not morbid development. Some of 
these elements come from heredity; some come from en- 
vironment and education; and some arise from the mys- 
terious depths of the self, considered as the active side and 
source of personal life, as what we call “‘ Will.” Elements of 
morbidity, elements of sanity, exist and may flourish or be 
repressed in every human individuality. Such is the wealth 
of resources for weal or woe of every individual who de- 
velops a genuine personal life. ‘‘ Not much of a person,” 
“no man at all,” “‘a really great personality” —these are 
some of the popular ways of expressing this important truth. 

In no case, however, can the elements of personal life be 
considered as merely passive or static; they are conscious 
activities. In no case can the development of personal life 
be considered as having the nature of a merely mechanical 
evolution; rather it is always a history of the use made of 
these conscious activities as they progress towards the 
realization of an ideal, or revert towards a condition of 
degeneracy and final decay. Of such conscious activities 
the most prominent are four. The first is self-consciousness, 
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or the awareness of being a self and so something other and 
of higher value than any individual thing; the second is 
memory, which binds together into a unique kind of unity 
the different experiences and stages in the development of a 
self; the third is rational inference, or the kind of knowledge 
which relates events and things to one another and to one’s 
self under the conceptions of causation and of the so-called 
“reign of law”; the fourth is self-control, which adds to the 
“T am I” of self-consciousness, the conviction “I am what 
I make myself to be.” Morbidity or sanity may charac- 
terize all the forms of the conscious activities which belong 
essentially to the development of personal life, and which 
in some degree are the possession of every human being who 
can lay legitimate claim to the title of “personality.” 

It is the conceptions and emotions which we vaguely 
group under the term “rational nature,” and which are 
most distinctive in the fields of science, morality, art, and 
religion, that set the goal and stimulate the aspiration 
towards the ideal of personal development. This ideal is 


nothing less or lower than the perfect person. And the 
practical exhortation which follows logically from this ideal 
is that one should be striving intelligently, consistently, and 
with unswerving constancy towards the goal. In such 
striving lies the secret of immortality. 








ON GRANBY HILL 


By Henry A. Brers 


On Granby Hill the air is sweet, 

Soft winds blow down each shady street, 
The summer days are endless long 
And rich at eve the robin’s song 

When darkness comes to cool the heat. 


Forgotten names my lips repeat, 
And round the pathways of my feet 
The whispers and the phantoms throng 
On Granby Hill. | 


For strangers now are all I meet 

And no one stops, my face to greet, 

In this old town where I belong; 

But echoes of an ancient wrong 

And shadows dwell of hope’s defeat 
On Granby Hill. 





THE TUTELAGE OF THE EAST 
By W. M. Furnpers Petrie 


HE occupation of Jerusalem and the collapse of the 
Turkish Empire bring up again age-long questions of 
relations between managing races and the managed. We do 
not now translate management as slavery—that was the 
method of Germany; we do not translate it as exploitation, 
or even as annexation. Yet, come what will, the fact of man- 
agement remains in some form, and it is well to look it fully 
in the face, and not to pass it over in the decent obscurity of 
political catchwords. 

There seems to be some need of considering the facts as 
they exist, rather than vague impressions. Before the war, 
I was talking with a cultivated Belgian of legal training and 
wide interests, and he remarked, “You make a good thing 
out of Egypt.” I asked him, “How? We receive no trib- 
ute; you are just as free as we are to import and export, on 
exactly the same terms; we impose no obligation beyond 
the keep of 5,000 men to guard against invasion from Sudani, 
Turk, or German; we supply only a minimum of needful 
officials, not nearly enough to check the official corruption. 
All the Englishmen in Egypt would easily be absorbed by 
our other obligations in the world.” My Belgian friend 
could only smile polite disbelief; the British were there, and 
no power in such a position could fail to “make a good thing 
of it.” He gloried in the magnificence of Brussels drawn 
from the Congo. To note, therefore, the extent of the prob- 
lems involved, and the extreme diversity with which they 
have been handled in British administration, may be of 
some practical use, as a review of the various ways in which 
entirely different necessities in the Orient may be met. 

If we look back for a moment to past experiments in 
heterogeneity, we may learn somewhat. Rome stood for 
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the tightest centralization; Pliny’s inquiries of Trajan are 
ludicrous in the minute details about firemen, sewers, 
theatres, and other local trivialities, not one of which could 
pass without the imperial permit from Rome. All initiative 
and independent life were crushed, and so soon as imperial 
defense weakened, province after province became a prey 
to the barbarian. Persia was far more successful in manage- 
ment. Beyond supplying troops and revenue for common 
defense, each province was a self-contained state; the satrap 
was, very generally, one of the old native ruling family, the 
“resident” who reported to the Great King being the only 
continual check. The King’s peace, and the King’s roads, 
reached from the Balkans to Central India. There has 
never been a less oppressive world dominion, and Persia 
realized a truly federal empire, to the immense benefit of the 
ancient world. 

In looking at the relations of races, it must be remembered 
that one race differs from another, as much as one man differs 
from his fellow. The special capacities of each race are 
usually deficient in every other. To one is given strong 
sociality and inherent music; to another, able organizing 
and driving power; to another, artistic expression; to 
another, the instinct of handling diverse peoples; to another, 
the art of a graceful life. These diversities are what con- 
stitute the refreshment of the world and its escape from 
numbing uniformity. But it would be foolish to expect the 
sociality from the Englishman, or the graceful life from the 
German. So we cannot expect all races to be equally 
capable of political success in managing themselves or 
others. As a part of a federal empire, with local freedom, 
some nations are more likely to be successful, prosperous, 
and happy, than if they spent their strength in ever revolv- 
ing experiments in government. Thus, provided that there 
is liberty of choice of federation, there is good reason for 
enforcing some kind of federation rather than suffering 
unbounded disintegration. 
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So far, we have considered the relations of those races 
which are, broadly, equals. The problems are quite dif- 
ferent when we look at the relations of countries in con- 
trasting conditions. What justification is there for one 
country controlling another? If there is no justification, 
there is no right. How far can we be right in controlling an 
individual for his own benefit? We think it right to control 
his use of alcohol, to prevent him from taking injurious 
though pleasant drugs, to prohibit his borrowing money at 
ruinous interest—we even deprive him of the use of bene- 
ficial things because fools make mistakes about them. If all 
this is done in the freest of countries, there is reasonable 
ground for some tutelage of one country by another; the 
real test is whether the tutor profits at his pupil’s expense. 
If he profit to the detriment of his pupil, there is no defense; 
if he share the benefits of management with his pupil, and 
both benefit, the case is fair; if the pupil benefit the more, 
there is no cause for inquiry. 

What are the actual grounds for legitimate interference? 
There is the risk of contagions—plague and cholera—which 
not only involve those who favor them, but may involve 
others around. We British have had a hard fight to get 
sanitary measures of any kind in India; and, rather than 
irritate the population, endemic diseases are left barely 
checked. Without some sort of control, there would be the 
destructive march of disease which has so often swept over 
Asia and Europe in the past ages. By our hold on Egypt, 
and now on Arabia, we have put a check on the fertile hot- 
bed of infection at the Mecca pilgrimage. The powerful 
cordon and quarantine between Mecca and the West has 
been the warden of Europe; and the supply of Muslim doctors 
and sanitarians to the pilgrims at Mecca has fairly taken 
that danger in hand since we superseded the Turks in 
control. 

Another legitimate reason for tutelage is the prevention 
of worse things happening. No nation can look unmoved 
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on being excluded from free intercourse and trade with 
others. So far, every other nation than the British has 
followed a policy of more or less exclusion from its dominions. 
If the only way in which we can prevent walls rising around 
us is by putting our own foot down on the ground and keep- 
ing it there, while we do not exclude others, we are simply 
acting as an agent for general trade. What benefits us like- 
wise benefits our pupils, as occupation by other nations 
would mean that the natives would have to pay far more 
for all imports. Such are the more selfish reasons for tute- 
lage, which nevertheless seem justifiable. 

We must also take into account the necessities of the 
pupils, and how they are met. First, there is the great risk 
of invasion. Nothing but the British occupation prevented 
the Mahdi from desolating Egypt down to the sea, as badly 
as he desolated his own land; nothing else has prevented 
the Turk from reducing Egypt to plunder. Can we sup- 
pose that the vigorous fighters of Central Asia would have 
left India unplundered, under whatever nation they might 
have been led, if we had not been in possession? The par 
Britannica does not go with desolation, but with a more 
flourishing state than each land has known before. 

Another difficulty is the protection of improvident races 
from usury and extortion. The rebellion of Arabi against 
the Khedive in Egypt was mainly fed by the usury and legal 
expropriations of South European squatters. One of the 
tasks of British administration has been to check this by 
land banks and by the law which renders five acres of land 
unmortgageable. No debt can deprive a man of land enough 
to live upon; he may fool away his fortune, but he cannot 
be left without means of support. This difficulty of im- 
provident peoples has been the curse of many lands, and is, 
no doubt, the basis of the anti-Semitism of eastern Europe. 
It has never been met so beneficially as in Egypt. 

Another function of tutelage is in the prevention of in- 


ternal disorder and anarchy. In Egypt the skilful Coptic 
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minority is overcome by the Muslim majority. The pro- 
tection of this minority from persecution is a duty to the 
welfare of the country. The bitter hatred by the less capable 
Muslim burns in the foulest invective in newspapers, and it 
is well known that a massacre of Copts was planned just 
before the British occupation. In India it is only the force 
of a neutral power which keeps the peace. A district magis- 
trate heard from a runner, who rushed in one afternoon, 
that the old feud over cow-killing had broken out, and that 
Hindu and Muslim were at each other’s throats forty miles 
away. He called out his guard, rode all night, and nabbed 
the combatants in their beds before dawn. Swift justice 
saved what would otherwise have expanded into a local war. 
Such is the benefit to all parties which results from an im- 
partial and active administration. 

The great struggle of Western administrators, however, is 
in reducing the corrupt tyranny of native officials. In some 
countries anything is better than purely native adminis- 
tration. In India, the native is such an adept at false wit- 
ness that it takes much astuteness to unravel it; and one 
young magistrate attained great popularity by simply giving 
his judgments by pure chance lot. He was actually as often 
against the rich as for them, and he was very much liked 
because no influences could sway him—the justice of the 
case did not matter at all. In Egypt, the number of British 
officials is kept as low as possible, although it may safely be 
said that every additional salary that could be paid would 
save the government a much larger amount. The igno- 
rant peasantry expect to be cheated every time they take 
a railway ticket; tickets are overcharged, or given for a 
station short of what is asked, or withheld altogether, until 
there is such a rush that no one can look at his change. On 
some lines it is usual to go without paying anyone but the 
guard. For years past, it has been impossible to send bag- 
gage to be honestly paid for; the native always tips the 
weigher twenty-five cents, and has things weighed short so 
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as to cheat the government of several dollars. When the 
surveyor for the land-tax comes round, everyone must bribe 
him, or his land will be measured short, and he can never 
reclaim it. If there is a sudden death, the doctor must get 
ten or twenty dollars, or he will report the death in such a 
way that the family are imprisoned for an inquiry. If there 
is an accident, the doctor will assert that he must amputate 
a limb unless he gets a similar tip. To check this official 
corruption, and to have some hold on the still more impor- 
tant legal corruption, it has proved necessary to keep the over- 
sight of Egyptian administration largely in British hands. I 
once had a long talk with an intelligent official who was an 
ardent nationalist. I reminded him that two departments 
were in entirely native Muslim management: the wakfs, or 
religious endowments, and the gady courts, governing marriage 
and inheritance. It is notorious that these are the most cor- 
rupt of all departments; and I assured him that so soon as 
these were an example to other departments, the native 
officials would quickly have more in their hands. I pressed 
with inquiries, to each of which he could only reply by the 
motion of counting money; and I ended by saying that so 
long as that motion was the ruling power in the country, his 
fellow countrymen could noi stand on their own feet. “Too 
true, too true,” was all he could reply. 

There is yet another function of British tutelage which is 
especially Indian. The tyranny of caste is to some extent 
restrained in its worst features but it is still severe. For 
instance, in a village where there may be but a single deep 
well, that must be reserved for the Brahmins, and all the 
rest of the villagers may have to walk miles to get water. 
The position of leadership which might be claimed on the 
ground of education, is thus perverted into a senseless 
tyranny. And remember, that it is this class which now 
claims to manage India at its discretion. We should, as 
trustees for the 200,000,000 of other castes, make it plain 
that every form of self-government must be by equal num- 
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bers of the main castes. The Brahmin would probably 
prefer then not to find himself in his true position as a small 
minority of the population. To allow so small a minority, 
which shows such an intensely overbearing attitude, to con- 
trol the mass of the people, would be a gross dereliction of 
our duty to India. 

We have interfered arbitrarily with some customs; and 
it is questionable whether we have done harm or good in 
cases where the general opinion cannot be changed accord- 
ingly. We take credit for the suppression of suttee, only to 
have substituted for it the life-long degradation of the child- 
widow—the family drudge without joy or hope. “Krishna 
Kanta’s Will” is the picture, by a native, of the almost 
inevitable escape from such bondage into an immoral life. 
Whether suttee, a brief agony in a deeply drugged and ex- 
cited state, is not preferable to such degradation is at least 
problematical. Certainly the Numantians answered the 
question by preferring to perish in the flames of their city 
rather than be slaves to the Romans. Another interference, 
still more doubtful, was our opposition to the direct religious 
legal precepts by limiting the early age of marriage. We 
might think early marriage undesirable physically, but India 
had kept up an active and teeming population on its own 
lines from long before we were known in the world. Again, 
we closely limit the traffic in alcohol to various races, and 
we do not allow the Chinaman his opium in London. If 
such interferences are justified by moralists, they cannot 
object to less dictatorial tutelage in administration. In no 
case, except as above, have we interfered with native laws; 
and though the marriage law especially shows the utmost 
diversity, it has been left precisely in native variety. 

We mayjnow turn to diverse types of British management 
in the world, mostly adapted by hand-to-mouth methods to 
fit the various conditions. It would be useless, here, to 
enter into small differences, but the broad distinctions may 
be summarized. We shall only deal with the legislative 
powers, which are the basis of government. 
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The most autocratic system is that of direct personal legis. 
lation by the governor. This is the method in new regions, 
which are under a native tribal system. The governor 
must keep in touch with the chiefs, to adapt his ordinances 
to the needs and possibilities of the land. The nature and 
temper of the people determine what can be done. The 
remoter parts of Nigeria, South Africa, Rhodesia, Uganda, 
and the purely military stations of Gibraltar and St. Helena, 
are examples of this system. The real check on it is that an 
injudicious governor will cause trouble, and probably be 
recalled. 

A practical experience of an American explorer on the 

Amazon may be quoted. While on the Brazilian territory 
he found that “the attempt to bring the Indian population 
into service of the white men . . ._ has hastened the 
extermination of the natives, until to-day there are very few 
living in the rubber region.” On crossing into British 
Guiana he observed that the results were entirely different: 
“No one is allowed to trade with the Indians or to employ 
them without permission from the government. 
They will soon be able to take care of themselves, and to 
assist in the development of the country. They are collect- 
ing rubber and selling it for cash. In 1914 they received 
$25,000 in gold for labor and rubber. They are honest, 
faithful in the performance of contracts, and are rapidly 
developing into desirable citizens.” 

The next administrative system is a governor with a 
council of officials. These manage the more settled regions 
of South Nigeria, South Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, East Africa, and many small islands. There 
are also a few places with elected members, who form a 
minority of the council, as in Fiji, Malta, and Mauritius. 
The military importance of these islands makes it needful 
to retain a final control. Beyond these, we come to the 
places where the elected members equal the officials as in 
the Leeward Isles, or form the majority as in Jamaica, 
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Barbadoes, Bahamas, Guiana, and Cyprus. The old- 
established management here may be safely left to the in- 
habitants, who have a deciding voice. A peculiar status is 
hat of the Federated Malay States, where the sultans are 
absolute at home with a local council, but for combined 
action are in a minority in the federal council. As this 
ederation is new to them, it does not encroach on any 
previous status. This completes the view of the British 
rown colonies, which are termed not self-governing, but 
which rise to home rule in the more stable instances. 

India stands by itself, a country which owes its unity en- 

irely to British management, and which would fall apart 
with strife and trouble, if we were not there. It must always 
be remembered that the native states, under purely native 
aws, administration, and rulers, cover more than a third of 
he land. The largest—Hyderabad—is nearly as large as 
he States of New York and Pennsylvania together, and the 
six hundred others tail down to only afew acres. Yet their 
omplete internal independence is maintained. If any 
ndian objects to living under British administration, he 
has only to pass over into a native state to enjoy a purely 
native management. The British rule is divided into six 
provinces. These all have legislative councils, in each of 
which there must be a non-official majority; and, on the 
average, the proportions are two officials to two locally 
elected members and one nominated member. Thus the 
orporation, boards, university, landholders, and trades all 
have a voice; and, if united, they can outweigh the official 
wishes. In the council of the viceroy, which controls the 
greater and international issues, the official voice is slightly 
greater than the non-official—thirty-eight to thirty-two. 
Thus, as regards the internal state control, the official leaves 
he majority to the civilian and native members, while in 
he federal control the official is in a slight majority. As to 
he extension of the principle of native government, the 
ecent Montagu report opens up momentous problems of 
he future of India. 
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Barbadoes, Bahamas, Guiana, and Cyprus. The old- 
established management here may be safely left to the in- 
habitants, who have a deciding voice. A peculiar status is 
that of the Federated Malay States, where the sultans are 
absolute at home with a local council, but for combined 
action are in a minority in the federal council. As this 
federation is new to them, it does not encroach on any 
previous status. This completes the view of the British 
crown colonies, which are termed not self-governing, but 
which rise to home rule in the more stable instances. 

India stands by itself, a country which owes its unity en- 
tirely to British management, and which would fall apart 
with strife and trouble, if we were not there. It must always 
be remembered that the native states, under purely native 
laws, administration, and rulers, cover more than a third of 
the land. The largest—Hyderabad—is nearly as large as 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania together, and the 
six hundred others tail down to only a few acres. Yet their 
complete internal independence is maintained. If any 
Indian objects to living under British administration, he 
has only to pass over into a native state to enjoy a purely 
native management. The British rule is divided into six 
provinces. These all have legislative councils, in each of 
which there must be a non-official majority; and, on the 
average, the proportions are two officials to two locally 
elected members and one nominated member. Thus the 
corporation, boards, university, landholders, and trades all 
have a voice; and, if united, they can outweigh the official 
wishes. In the council of the viceroy, which controls the 
greater and international issues, the official voice is slightly 
greater than the non-official—thirty-eight to thirty-two. 
Thus, as regards the internal state control, the official leaves 
the majority to the civilian and native members, while in 
the federal control the official is in a slight majority. As to 
the extension of the principle of native government, the 
recent Montagu report opens up momentous problems of 
the future of India. 
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In the nations in the making—Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa—the older provinces, as Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and also New Zealand, have 
the older system of the governor nominating the upper house, 
while the lower house is purely elective. But in all the other 
provinces, the legislative assembly or council is sole and 
elective. For the supreme body, the Dominion of Canada 
has a nominated senate and elected commons; the Union of 
South Africa has a half-nominated senate; and the Common- 
wealth of Australia has both bodies purely elective. In all 
the crown colonies there are a few subjects reserved from 
local control—such as divorce, any gifts or charge of salaries 
to officials, currency, banking, differential duties, treaty 
obligations, and rights of British subjects of any color. 

Thus it may be seen how enormously varied, according 
to requirements and abilities, are the different forms of 
British tutelage. This diversity gives examples for copying 
any form that may seem best fitted to new cases, with the 
benefit of experience already acquired in the working. 

What shape of government, we may ask, is likely to fit 
best the welfare of liberated Palestine and Mesopotamia’? 
A union with the government of Egypt has been sug- 
gested; but the factors of all three countries are very 
different. River control is the life of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; dry-culture crops are wanted in Palestine. Egypt 
is well isolated, Mesopotamia lies open to Armenia and 
Persia. In Egypt and Mesopotamia the Muslim is pre- 
dominant, in Palestine it will be the Jew. It is possible that 
eventually a united council of the three countries may 
manage their joint interests, but that is far in the future. 
What are the human factors involved? There is an intelli- 
gent upper class, thanks largely to the colleges and schools 
at Beyrut, Marash, and Constantinople, which are main- 
tained from the United States. The Syrians that migrate 
to America and to Argentina show the intelligence that may 

be utilized. In Mesopotamia the natives take a keen interest 
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in the Hittite discoveries at Carchemish, and regard them 
as national history. The best native newspaper in Cairo 
is managed by two highly cultivated Syrian gentlemen. 
Among people of such sense and education there is good 
material for self-government. 

The bulk of the people in Palestine are agriculturists, of 
the old mixed Canaanite and Jewish race. The deporta- 
tions by Assyrians and Romans did not touch nine-tenths 
of the people; and the old stock remains, sturdy and vig- 
orous. Whatever fresh Hebrew stocks may come in, the 
existing peasantry have by descent quite as good a right 
de jure, as well as their right de facto. The higher agricul- 
ture on improved lines is due to the modern Jewish colonies. 
Of other peoples, the Armenians appear among the mer- 
chants, and Greeks are the usual petty traders. The con- 
vents and religious bodies are under French protection; the 
United States dominates the higher education; Russia holds 
the fortified spots and runs schools where only Russian is 
taught; Britain has the good will of all the people through 
the dispensaries and hospitals, besides many schools; and 
before the war Germans managed the best shops and the 
banks. There is thus a great variety of interests and of 
useful elements to be harmonized. 

In any system of elected bodies it would be needful to 
give each distinct class of interest its definite weight, and 
not merely to count heads in general. The system of 
separate interests is the most essential part of representa- 
tion, but is usually ignored in recent times. Whether 
separate bodies or separate groups in one body are formed 
to represent each interest, there should be fixed proportions 
of members for Agriculture, Jewish Colonies, Education 
(including care of monuments and history), Religious 
Foundations, and Commerce. The British colonial system 
of councils composed of elected and official members to- 
gether, seems the best for such countries as Syria and 
Mesopotamia; for in this all sides of questions are debated 
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together, and the elective members get that training in offi- 
cial method which will soonest enable them to act respon- 
sibly. 

The extent of direction by one of the great powers must 
depend on the nature of the settlement among the powers, 
a matter of high politics beyond our ken here. But inas- 
much as France was dependent on the help of Britain and the 
United States for saving her own land, it would be absurd 
for France to claim other lands. To avoid friction it would be 
best for an international mandate to place the tutelage of all 
Syria that is freed in the keeping of the United States, in 
recognition of the purely disinterested task of education 
directed from the United States, which has produced the 
most valuable element in modern Turkey. 

Two of the greatest dangers to weak governments should 
be guarded against here—the speculator and money-lender, 
and the multiplication of lawyers. Can they be avoided? 
Any newly opened country is always liable to wild specula- 
tion, which is wasteful and blighting. To prevent land 
speculation it would be well to require every landholder in 
the newly delivered districts of the Near East to reside at. 
least six months in each year on his own property, or within 
the district. The money-lender can be stopped only by 
making debts of cultivators non-recoverable by law. For 
the legitimate needs of capital it would be well to have local 
co-operative unions of cultivators, entirely optional; and 
for the state to make advances to such unions. By having 
joint borrowing, each member would check waste in others, 
and the union would exclude any member who was incom- 
petent or extravagant. If a man fell hopelessly in arrears 
in his union, he should then get capital by the grant ofa 
clear lease of his land for twenty-five years to the state, and 
become a tenant at yearly rent, until the return of the land to 
his family. Thus the complications of the mortgage system, 
and the insidious gradual slipping into the morass of debt, 
would be avoided. Every farmer would be either quite 
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free, or a tenant of the state; no absentee landlord tenancies 
could exist. There would be no economic bondage with 
such conditions; the unions would be entirely optional, land 
could be freely bought and sold, and held to any amount, 
and there would be no restriction on hired labor. 

For an agricultural population, taxation should be regu- 
lated by the amount of harvest of the year; the state should 
have sufficient reserves to adjust the tax yearly to the 
profits, and thus tend to equalize the natural irregularities. 
The tax being regulated by the profits of the whole country 
there would not be the injury of the metayer system. 

The second danger, that of a large body of lawyer-politi- 
cians, is seen in Greece, where there are always hundreds of 
hungry place-hunters trying to destroy whatever govern- 
ment is in being. The lawyer, it must be remembered, is 
parasitic on the community; he produces nothing, but lives 
by the follies, quarrels, and crimes of others. He reaps 
where others have done all the sowing. Beyrut was the 
great school of Roman law, and the Syrian would readily 
revive this way of living. The legal training, which is 
dependent on the application of artificial laws, rather than 
on viewing facts on their own merits, is by no means the most 
practical for affairs; the habit of dispute on narrow points 
does not promote cordial working on broad principles; the 
lack of knowledge of any productive business or profession 
is not a good basis for managing other men’s affairs. France 
has had most successful politicians from the useful profes- 
sions; engineers, chemists, merchants, mathematicians, 
and archaeologists, have (as ministers) given that patronage 
of arts and sciences which other lands lack. There is no 
need to perpetuate the view that legal training is an easy 
road to political position; rather should it be rendered so 
exacting and difficult to qualify for practice that any other 
profession would be an easier alternative. The road to 
public appreciation and confidence should be by showing 
the practical qualities that succeed in adding to the welfare, 
the resources, and the knowledge of the community. 
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In conclusion, we may inquire into the meaning of the 
latest catchword of internationalism—the “self-determina- 
tion of peoples.” The United States shows the great ex- 
ample of the limits of that claim. While large local liberty 
of administration may be effective, yet the question of dis- 
ruption or of union in international life was there settled, 
once for all, over fifty years ago. In the case of small states 
which are already autonomous, their choice of self-deter- 
mination must be dictated by the needs of self-preservation 
and united strength in a grasping world. Regarding states 
which are already part of a federation, the federation may 
divide in different proportions, as we may hope will be the 
case in Austria; but the external union of all that can pos- 
sibly have the same interests is an essential of their existence. 
In other cases where, geographically, an external union is 
essential, as in the United Kingdom, self-determination of 
any one part must go with equal self-determination of other 
parts. 

If most of Ireland wishes to manage its own affairs, this 
is equally a claim for Belfast to be likewise free to join 
whom it chooses. It is impossible to repudiate coercion by 
England, and yet to agree to coercion by the South of Ire- 
land over Belfast. As a permanent fact, Ireland never was 
united until it came under English rule. Ulster was always 
separate from the rest of the country, unless for a single 
reign, occasionally, Ulster conquered Dublin, or vice versa. 
Geographical unity is no bond in Ireland any more than 
between Spain and Portugal, or Norway and Sweden, or 
Holland and Belgium. If any part wishes for a separate 
form of government, it cannot impose that separation on the 
rest. By the principle of self-determination in internal 
management every part has equal rights of saying how it 
wishes to be governed. By the same principle that the 
United States remained united, the United Kingdom must 
remain united. And by the same principle that one part 
may wish to say how it is to live within the kingdom, so 
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every other part, Ulster, Wales, North of England, South 
of England, the Lowlands, the Highlands, may equally 
determine their internal administration. 

If we are to be the instruments of educating other races, 
what is to educate the educators? Our tutelage is the ter- 
rible clash of nations, the school of adversity which is to 
purge us of the dross of folly and lethargy. Everyone of 
the nations has needed this war; and the most urgent matter 
to each is to see how it has morally gained, and to make sure 
of preserving the benefits of such a fearful schooling. Here 
in England we may see our gain in giving force to ideals, and 
not being afraid of putting them into action; in our sense of 
unity in each class, and also, between classes as a whole, our 
unity of purpose, and unity of endeavor; in our national 
spirit, the intense independence, the abolition of pauperism, 
the reduction of coddling the inefficient, and the will that 
made even our criminals work gladly when they knew it was 
for the war; in the organization of the population, the weld- 
ing of a formless mass into an orderly body with a sense of 
collective responsibility, everyone registered by food tickets; 
in the freedom of work, getting out of the tangle of limita- 
tion of output, giving liberty to woman’s work, and breaking 
down caste in work; in the development of the resources of 
labor and the natural materials of our country; in the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the gain of political status for 
it; in the limitation of the waste that prevailed in food and 
material and in the time given to slacking and amusements. 

In all these directions, we must accept our tutelage, and 
give effect to it. Let every nation give full effect to the 
gains, bought at so vast a price of death and misery; that 
alone can prevent such catastrophes in the future. 
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SKETCHES OF CARRANZA’S MEXICO 
By Marsorie Barstow 


OWADAYS the visitor in Mexico naively expects 
blood and thunder. All his friends know that he 
will be attacked by bandits, and anxiously await the 
gory details. If he should meet a bandit, he would prob- 
ably be disappointed. Instead of a dashing hero of Spanish 
romance with sabre and pistol, he would find a skulking and 
hungry Indian—a Mexican version of the tramp—anxious 
to make away with a crust of bread without revealing the 
fact that he has no ammunition for his rusty gun. 

Mexico is not largely inhabited by either bandits or Span- 
ish heroes. It is mainly inhabited by a docile and humble 
race of beings who would not hurt a flea. They did not 
make the revolution; it descended on them like a bomb; 
and now they sit helplessly about in their blankets, not 
knowing what it is all about. Bandit chiefs fill the news- 
paper stories; but children and beggars still figure largely 
in the landscape. What the traveller sees, after all, is 
mainly vast crowds of rather undifferentiated and passive 
beings in serapes or rebosas going about their small business 
with a smiling and patient inefficiency; or blankly sitting 
down and waiting until the revolution will permit them to 
do so. 

The revolution is no longer a reign of terror. It is a weari- 
ness, a sickness, a helpless disorganization. It reveals itself 
sometimes in blood, but more often in hunger; sometimes in 
acts of violence; but more often in simple idleness and hope- 
lessness. Small physical details, rather than great spec- 
tacles, bring the revolution to the consciousness of the 
traveller. In Guanajuato when you take one of the Mexican 
street-cars drawn by donkeys, your driver may suddenly 
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invite you to get out and walk up the side of the hill. “But 
why can’t your donkeys draw me up?” you inquire. “The 
donkeys are sick.”” ““Why are they sick?” “Ah, Sefiorita, 
they have no corn. It is the revolution.” The pathetic 
little beasts are standing listlessly still. Soon they will 
patiently lie down in their tracks, and never stand again. 
You pass a beautiful house. ‘Once there were fine pea- 
cocks there,” says your guide, “‘but now they have lost their 
tails.” ‘“‘What happened to their tails?” ‘“‘The Carran- 
zista soldiers came into the town and took away all the rich 
and beautiful things in the houses. When they saw the 
peacocks’ tails, they took them, too, and put them in their 
hats for decorations.” 

Meanwhile the junk-shops and the thieves’ markets stand 
as mute witnesses of a splendor that is gone. The traveller 
goes around paying good American money for gilded vest- 
ments confiscated from the churches, and fine old pewter 
and china shipped down in haste by some exiled family. He 
does this with a burden on his conscience. How much of 
nameless terror and suffering and desecration these curios 
represent! 

Under Carranza a part of the country has been made fairly 
safe for travel. This includes two main lines of communica- 
tion—the railroad from Laredo through the northern deserts 
and over the mountains into the valley of Mexico; and the 
railroad which curves so perilously and descends so swiftly 
from the valley of Mexico among the bandit-infested moun- 
tains into the hot country and to the port of Vera Cruz. It 
also includes the Federal district, and mining towns like 
Pachuca and Guanajuato, in which work is once more be- 
ginning. The railroads are kept safe by a military patrol. 
The lines upon which I travelled, and the towns which I 
visited were all well guarded by soldiers. If the soldiers 
should leave, the towns would be reoccupied by Zapatistas 
and other bandit forces. Peace is everywhere dependent on 
the army. 
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But in the sections occupied by the Carranzistas some- 
thing approaching normal conditions begins to prevail. 
Everywhere the wrecks of buildings, and railroad trains, 
idle industrial plants, unoccupied houses, scarcity of food, 
poverty, rags—remind the traveller of what has gone before. 
But these are now merely single details in a general impres- 
sion of noble scenery and picturesque native life. They are 
no longer the outstanding features. 


A Railway Journey—Notes En Route 


It is well to expect the worst; for then one enjoys the best 
with such gusto. Nothing that anyone said would happen 
happened. The Pullman is clean; it is not very full. The 
train left on time; and the day is glorious. The desert 
speeds by outside my window—gray land covered with 
scrubby green bushes and round-leaved cactus that look 
like cabbage plants in a very dry season. By and by the 
bushes will disappear—they are disappearing now—and 
only the cactus will be growing. This is the bandit coun- 
try. At least the bandits have claimed the right to make 
it hot for passersby whenever they take a notion. But 
there are no houses, no gardens, no sign of any habitations 
of men. 

The mountains are lifting their tall heads out of the gray 
country. At first they were but clouds on the horizon— 
frail and unsubstantial drifts of blue; now they stand out 
like the pyramids from the flat land and grow in dignity and 
glory. They are desert mountains. Nothing grows in 
their sharp hollows, and no streams course down their 
jagged sides. But they have carved and graven beauty and 
a jewel-like brilliance of color—brown and purple and richest 
sapphire. They are like great stones cut in facets to catch 
and reflect the light in a thousand forms; yet softened by the 
blue air that seems visibly to veil their peaks and lie among 
the hollows. The desert beneath them begins to bear Span- 
ish bayonets. In one place I actually saw a cluster of trees 
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with little houses among them and ragged brown children. 
Now and then a palm struggles up from among the mes- 
quites and the thorny cactus. 

We have passed the remnants of little towns and have 
seen the ruins of the adobe stations wrecked in the revolu- 
tion. Here were neat little settlements whose people pas- 
tured their goats among the desert bushes. Now the people 
are struggling back again and patching up the ruins as best 
they can. I saw houses quaintly pieced together out of 
oil-tins and dry-goods boxes and remains of iron roofing 
with some plastering of mud and covering of thatch. In one 
place I saw a really respectable station where a great many 
light and elegant buggies were waiting—like those in which 
our farmers used to drive to church in the days before the 
automobile—only they were drawn by donkeys and not 
by horses. At every one of these dilapidated stations the 
people with engaging smiles cluster around the train with 
fruits for sale, and even with hot coffee and strange cakes 
and little candies on platters, trimmed around the edges 
with gay fringes of red and blue and green and yellow 
tissue paper. 

It is growing late in the afternoon and I look out on a 
strange landscape. Above the low yellowish underbrush 
tower the giant bayonets. They look like something be- 
tween a cactus and a palm, reaching in shaggy, angular 
branches with little bushes of green at the ends. Behind 
them rise the mountains—elusive, opalescent in the shim- 
mering gold of the afternoon sun. There are delicate drifts 
of cloud above them faintly touched with yellow and rose, 
and overhead in the clear sky hangs the frail white moon. 
The mountains are no longer bold, jagged, jewel-like. They 
are like some delicate creation of mist and light—changeful 
and vague and shimmering. 

We keep passing the little adobe ruins. One would think 
that the few people who came into this desert and built 
their little houses and pastured their goats on the gray dust 
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had earned the right to peace. Why should the revolution 
attack these harmless beings and scatter the humble works 
of their hands? But there are more people in the settle- 
ments than there have been for some time. They look 
fairly well fed, and ragged beggars no longer throng to the 
railroad train and fight for the chicken-bone that some 
plutocrat, dining in the Pullman, may fling out of the window. 

The mountains have melted away like the things of air 
that they seemed to be, and the gaunt and shaggy bayonets 
have vanished. There is only the desert. A little tot in 
a huge sombrero is scampering through the empty country. 
Where does he come from and where is he going? Of course, 
there must be a little house somewhere hidden away. He is 
such a tiny mite to be out all by himself in all this space. 

We are in Monterey now, right under a mountain which 
stretches across the scene like a scalloped wall. There is a 
tall railed fence at the railroad station through which the 
whole population of Mexico is now peering at us. A boy 
comes along with a basket of rosy apples on one arm and a 
basket of oranges on the other, crying “Manzanes y naran- 
jas!” An old woman in full pink cotton skirt, with a black 
rebosa over her smoothly parted gray hair, has got through 
the fence and stands out in the centre of the chattering, 
thronging crowd with their babies and with their candies 
and cakes and fruits to sell. She is calmly puffing at the 
cigarette that she gracefully holds in one hand, and sucking 
at the purple joint of sugar-cane that she holds in the other— 
the picture of placid content. 

We have started now—leaving behind the decent pink 
cement buildings and civilized streets of this metropolis 
and sliding out again into the solemn presence of the purple 
mountains. Here was a little paradise folded in by the 
tall hills, away from the desert. There were fields lovely 
with the clear emerald green of the young wheat, and hedge- 
rows and great trees with the thick rich foliage of June, and 
pleasant pillared homesteads with flowers blooming around 
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them, but gaily painted in blue and lavender and rose color. 
Then as we came out of the garden into the desert once 
more, the sun went down, the light died in drifts of delicate 
rose color over the gray hills; and the world turned to ashes 
and there was darkness.— 

We are coming into Saltillo, and the blanketed figures are 
sitting outside of the station, each illumined with a single 
candle. There goes a man in the dark with a big round 
basket on his head! In it are alternate rows of apples and 
oranges, and in the centre burns a little candle whose light 
illumines the yellow and crimson fruit with bizarre gleams 
of color. 

I have eaten my first Mexican meal—tamales and turkey 
with mole,—that is, disguised in a sauce which seems to 
be concocted of chocolate, onions, a little acid, spices, and 
all the peppers in Mexico. Now the train pulls out into the 
moonlit desert, past little encampments of people around 
their fires—like the Greeks encamping before Troy around 
their fires under the stars. Still and peaceful it seems, but 
the conductor comes along and says, “‘ Put down the curtain 
and leave it down all night. A lighted square of window is a 
good target.” A car full of soldiers has been attached for 
our protection now, and a “pilot car’ of soldiers is going on 
ahead to see if the way is safe.— 

All safe so far, and the morning sun is looking over the 
mountain’s rim and flooding all the silvery plateau with 
gold. We are at a height now of more than six thousand 
feet, and shall remain so except when we climb over the 
hills. The morning air against our faces is like a dash of 
cold water from a mountain spring. 

We are coming into the most dangerous part of the coun- 
try, and another military car is being attached. While 
this is being done, we go out to look at our military defenders. 
The military cars are only box cars in one of which the 
soldiers have stabled their shaggy little horses, and in an- 
other of which they have their women and their household 
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utensils. The women were preparing breakfast over little 
charcoal fires, and their lords and masters were camping 
on the roof of the household car, with their guns stacked 
around them. They are desperate looking Indians in blan- 
kets and big soft felt hats—very different from our khaki 
troops. The beds on which the women sleep are slung under 
the cars between the wheels. There all night they swing as 
in a cradle while the wheels grind merrily around them, and 
the soldiers keep watch above. The soldiers just live on 
these cars, and have a whole domestic establishment. 

Coming down through the mountains into Mexico valley! 
Soon the city will twinkle in the hollow among the great 
hills. Everything must be darkened like the lights of a 
ship in the war zone. Though the danger from bandits is 
pretty well past, there are people who will fling stones to 
break the windows and hurt the passengers, with some dim 
notion that thereby they are punishing the government for 
fancied ills. 

All day we have been riding through the mountains on 
top of the world. About noon we came through the steep 
defiles where the bandits usually operate and where the 
corpses of those shot by the soldiers from the military trains 
have swung from the telegraph-poles—“high-strung gentle- 
men,” the Americans call them. I saw great fertile valleys 
where there were miles and miles of corn-fields. In the 
afternoon we climbed up over the mountains more than ten 
thousand feet high. On the top we came at sunset to the 
fairest land—lakes that reflected the big maguey plants and 
the sunset sky and the green fields and pink houses, all in 
the hollow of the mountains on the very roof of the world. 


When a Ford is not a Ford 


There is nothing on earth which the Mexican cannot sur- 
round with caressing grace and romantic uncertainty—not 
evenaFord. Fords are popular in Mexico. Since the duty 
has been taken off automobiles, there are shining rows of 
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them on the streets of the metropolis, and they bid fair to 
rival the topheavy coach drawn by donkeys, which is the 
genuine native taxi. But Fords in Mexico acquire some of 
the characteristics of that astonishing country. Driven by 
a sombreroed Indian, who always takes a second Indian 
along to protect him, and who in soft persuasive tones de- 
nominates his machine a “Forsito,” a “‘dear little Ford,” the 
vehicle promptly loses the atmosphere which it brought from 
Michigan; and riding in it becomes a somewhat perilous 
adventure. 

Such an adventure I took this morning at a fabulously 
early hour when I went out from Peubla in a Forsito to see 
the church at Cholula, built on that ancient sacrificial pyra- 
mid which figures in Wallace’s “The Fair God.” During 
that mad career in the Forsito I never expected to see either 
the cathedral or the safe prosaic land from whence I came. 
There were only the remnants of a road, which lost itself at 
unexpected moments in pools of muddy water and inex- 
plicable upheavals of dirt. These remnants were full of 
mild and dejected Indians with their wives, their children, 
their oranges, their cabbages, their water jugs, their burros, 
and all that was theirs, coming in from the country to mar- 
ket. They had not the slightest intention of moving for 
any foreign machinery. I expected at any moment to be 
arrested for the wholesale slaughter of donkeys. 

However, the Forsito developed an amazing nimbleness, 
curving in and out among the eucalyptus trees with sinuous 
grace. When at last we arrived at the pyramid, the won- 
ders of Aztec civilization had dwindled to insignificance be- 
fore the miracle of the present. 

The pyramid is a structure of alternate layers of brick and 
clay, built long ago in honor of the gods of the Aztecs and 
dedicated especially to the worship of that mysterious Fair 
God who had no love for human sacrifices. The temple of 
this humane divinity was replaced by a church, whose forty- 
seven domes now look forth on a circle of blue mountains 
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and flashing voleanoes—not only on the familiar cone of 
Popo and the graven pile of Ixtaccihuatl, but upon the more 
modest snows of Malinche, and the starry heights of Ori- 
zaba. 

In order to enter this church you pound on the great bat- 
tered doors with a stone provided in lieu of a knocker, and 
carefully place the stone on its little wooden shelf. Within 
you hear the echoes of your knock reverberating like thunder 
through the forty-seven domes. Then a shrill voice sings 
out: “Ya voy! Ya voy!” “I come at once! I come at 
once!’ This, too, is answered by the forty-seven domes, 
as by a great chorus of ghosts. Then the door rheuma- 
tically opens, displaying the wrinkled face and single tooth 
of the little old crone who seems the sole heir of this ancient 
ecclesiastical dignity of the pyramid. You give her a bit 
of silver, and are then free to wander at will through a forest 
of arches, in a solemn dusk, lighted by the gold of the shrines, 
and mustily perfumed with old incense. 

Everywhere the Virgin Mary shines softly out upon you, 
and angels and saints kneel adoringly. You may see the 
whole story of Guadalupe painted on the wall. Here, too, 
you may find a painting of her rival, the Spanish Mary de los 
Remedios, looking much like a picture of Queen Elizabeth in 
her ruff and stiff skirts. She is hung inconspicuously, and 
is dusty with neglect. The Spanish Mary had never the 
personality of the Mexican Mary, and cannot rival her in 
the love of the people. Before the shrines there were offer- 
ings of dead flowers; in front of one Virgin, I found some 
worsted blossoms in a Pilsner beer bottle. Did Mary smile, 
I wonder, at the simplicity which offered that? 

In the company of Mary and the saints and the ghostly 
echoes, I forgot my Forsito and its adventurous drivers. 
Meanwhile they were devouring tamales, placidly enjoying 
that pleasant streak of pain which a mouthful of red pepper 
makes in its downward progress into the inner man. . What 
is the past in Mexico to the adventure of the present? I 
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was at last persuaded to say Adios to the interesting 
multiplicity of Marys and domes that had inherited the 
place of the mysterious Fair God, and to set forth on the 
perilous homeward path. 

Pachuca 

After a morning journey through the valley of Mexico, 
I alighted at the dirty station in Pachuca and took a coach— 
an ancient affair driven by an individual arrayed in a som- 
brero the size of an umbrella, and a shirt of crisp blue ging- 
ham. The vehicle was drawn by donkeys. In this we 
bumped over the cobblestone streets up the side hill, the 
donkeys wagging their ears in a good-natured effort to get 
over each successive bump, the topheavy coach swaying 
gracefully from side to side, and the driver gloomily admon- 
ishing the willing little beasts. 

Meanwhile I looked out upon Pachuca with something 
of that slight shock that you feel when you see actually 
spread out before your eyes something which you read about 
long ago, and concerning which you have always entertained 
that slight wistful skepticism associated with tales that 
charm the imagination. Where I read about Pachuca I 
cannot say. I think it must have been in a Bible lesson 
interpreted by colored Sunday School cards. The girls 
at the well with their brown jugs on their shoulders; the 
patriarch leading the contemplative life on his blanket in the 
sunshine, with his wife, his sons, his daughters, his pigs, his 
donkey, and his water-jars scattered in dishabille around 
him; the narrow, winding cobblestone streets; the low adobe 
buildings blazing white in the sunlight—all these looked 
to me like a Bible picture that I saw long ago. 

In the middle of the streets—if streets so narrow have a 
middle—were the markets. A Mexican shop in its original 
unadulterated state, means an effective group posing on the 
sidewalk in the sunshine, behind a carefully arranged pile 
of the stuff offered for sale—behind a pyramid of oranges or 
peanuts or baked sweet potatoes, or behind neat rows of 
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young onions laid out in patterns, or water-jars, or baskets, 
or bolts of pink and blue and lavender gingham. A com- 
plete market means a labyrinth of streets with an endless 
series of decorative displays. No one ever seems to be buy- 
ing anything or to be selling anything except corn. I have 
seen women waiting for corn which was measured out in 
their aprons or their rebosas, and carried home to be beaten 
or rolled out on a stone mortar and cooked in the form of 
tortillas over the charcoal. Otherwise no one seems to buy 
anything. 

The market in Pachuca looked so ornamental that I went 
out to take pictures. Then the trouble began. The mar- 
ket place intended to take full advantage of its opportunity. 
So every time I turned my camera on anyone, there would 
straightway intervene a perfect sea of curious faces peering 
anxiously into the lens. As I went about, I was attended by 
an increasing number of fascinated followers, so that my 
progress resembled a kind of triumphal procession. When 
I at last disappeared into the cool doorway of the Methodist 
school, they all camped down on the sidewalk and waited 
with pathetic patience to see me emerge. 

Safely ensconced within, I proceeded to enjoy an American 
meal and English speech in the pleasant dining-room— 
though I was almost too fascinated by the white glory out- 
side to pay very coherent attention to my lunch. The 
dazzle of sunshine and blazing depths of blue space of the 
mountain landscape seemed like something fabulous. I 
felt as if I were looking into Dante’s Paradiso, as if a spark- 
ling angel might at any moment slide down on the intoler- 
able radiance of a sunbeam. 

Our dining-room might have been any dining-room in the 
State of New York except for an incident that reminded us 
that this was Mexico. All of a sudden the house began to 
rock, the white spaces of light were darkened, and there was 
a great roaring of wind and banging of windows and falling 


and breaking of many things. Every one sprang to the 
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rescue of the furniture. Just as we had risen from our 
chairs the wind died into absolute calm, the light blazed 
once more out of a cloudless sky, and all was serene. Out- 
side a few roofs of houses were scattered about where the 
wind in passing had playfully deposited them. This was a 
Mexican whirlwind. Later, looking down from the top of 
the mountain into the valley, I could see funnels of dust 
growing larger and larger at the top until they became top- 
heavy and tumbled over. It is very interesting to look 
out on the plains and to see ahead these white cornucopias of 
dust swirling around. It is not quite so interesting when 
your house happens to be where a cornucopia has de- 
cided to form. 


An Escort of Sombreros and Pistols 


To-day we went up from Pachuca to Real del Monte. 
Around Pachuca are silver mines which are among 
the largest in the world, and Real del Monte is a quaint 
mining town gathered about a magnificent ancient Spanish 
cathedral on the very top of the mountain, and reached by 
a little car which winds around and around the perilous 
slopes. Every time you reach one height, you struggle for 
breath and look with a kind of terror upon the peaks still 
above you. It seems as if you were leaving all the air be- 
hind and in a few moments the overworked heart would 
stop. Meanwhile farther and farther below lies the great 
valley of Mexico, veiled in blue folds of air, and round about 
the encircling hills shine with an amethystine light, and the 
white sunshine blazes above you. 

When we got on the car at Pachuca, we were followed by 
two picturesque military individuals in great brown felt 
sombreros, short leather jackets, and long tight leather 
trousers trimmed with coins. They had pistols stuck in 
their belts and carried rifles. Meanwhile a man came in 
with some big bags which he stowed away under the seats, 
while the military cavaliers stationed themselves on guard 
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on the back platform. I was told all this meant that we 
were going up on the “pay car” carrying the silver and gold 
to pay the miners, and were being protected from the rob- 
bers who might lurk among the mountains. As we wound 
round and round the heights, we noticed more sombreros 
galloping along the ridge of the mountains and keeping us 
always in sight. We would lose them for a moment and 
then they would suddenly burst out of a gulley upon us. 
They kept up a continual signalling to our protectors on 
board. When we reached the top of the mountain, a donkey 
cart was waiting to take the bags of money; and with a great 
clattering of hoofs, a whole cavalcade of sombreros and 
pistols rushed down upon us from all the mountain heights. 
The two men who had come up with us climbed into the 
two-wheeled donkey-cart and sat on the money, while a 
crowd of the sombreros galloped on before, and another 
company brought up the rear. Thus they started on their 
progress through the lonely mountain roads. A more pic- 
turesque procession could not be imagined. We came later 
upon another cavalcade escorting a donkey cart full of bars 
of silver. These were the rurales, or rural guards—one of 
the many institutions of Mexico which completely satisfy 
the imagination. 

On top of the mountain we climbed through the narrow 
streets, struggling breathlessly to catch a little of the thinly 
diffused oxygen. What wonderful builders those old Spanish 
priests were! Who but the Catholics would have placed a 
cathedral of such size and splendor on a mountain-top 
where only angels could comfortably breathe! 


Off the Altitude 
“IT am off the altitude.” This means that the air is no 
longer keen and stimulating. There is a conciliating heat 
that slides under your very skin and thaws the accumulated 


chills of the mountains away like the touch of a soft warm 
hand. It means, too, that the air is sweet with a reminis- 
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cence of rains and the promise of rains to come—that the 
great mountains which surround the little town and fold it 
in, are green to the very top, not blazing purple in the sun- 
shine, and that clouds cling to their sides and cushion their 
ridges, and capricious shadows fall on sunny scenes just as 
you are about to snap them with your camera. 

It means, too, a tangled glory of tropical vegetation. 
There are thickets in which you discern the dark shiny leaves 
and red berries of the coffee plant, and the tattered, crisp, 
ribbon-like leaves of the banana, and the sharp and self- 
assertive fans of the palm hopelessly lost in a glow of poin- 
settias and branches of great white bells—‘campanille,” 
the Mexicans call these flowers. Their delicate waxen 
blossoms hang and sway exactly like church-bells—so large 
and so high that you almost expect their golden pistils to 
clang against their sides above you with a silvery ringing. 
There are grovesof great trees whose trunks are little gardens, 
where the orchids grow and swing in the breeze and 
multitudes of flowers find a lodging place and the ferns 
wave like belts of feathers around their branches. Every- 
where, there is the sound of water—a clear mountain stream 
running through the town, spanned by old bridges—and 
fountains playing in every patio and public park. Every- 
where, too, there is the pleasant twitter of many birds. 

The people look comfortable and happy and prosperous— 
the consciousness of the rich plantations round about seems 
to shine in their soft brown faces. There are plantation 
owners in white, clattering around on fine horses—not rid- 
ing donkeys in the fashion of the humble peons of the 
mountains. The strain of the mountain life is gone. It 
is a fat, soft, warm land where you may rest a moment 
without freezing and eat without toiling too hard, where 
open patios are places of comfort, not beautiful mockeries, 
and you do not need to spend your day in anxious pursuit 
of the sun. 


Here for the first time in Mexico you seem to appreciate 
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the graciousness of the Latin social life of the South. 
Through the barred windows at sunset you catch pleasant 
glimpses of smooth-haired maidens; and at night you come 
upon a cavalier pacing restlessly before the unresponsive 
window of his beloved, or tinkling sweetly upon his guitar. 
The plaza at night is gay with flowers and pink-lemonade 
stands, and promenading youths; and the sign of the Moving 
Picture is abroad in the land. 

The poor people do not sit helpless and shivering, like 
those ragged crowds which have gathered into Mexico 
City from the devasted mountain districts. They have a 
contented sort of busyness. Every little white shack grows 
in a thicket of flowers and fruit. Apparently no man is too 
poor to have an orange-tree by his front-door and a coffee- 
bush at his back-door, and a few of the large lavender blos- 
soms of the banana-tree waving indiscriminately in between. 
When he is not picking his oranges, he is drying his coffee- 
beans. When the oranges and the coffee do not demand his 
attention, he sits placidly down on the curbstone and sells 
his bananas to the passerby. Intensive farming is easy here. 
I think a man could support a family on a square foot of 
ground. Seeds do not seem to demand soil to grow in. They 
take root and flourish in the bark of a tree or a crack in the 
roof, and one thing grows on top of another, in a gay and 
glorious struggle for existence. 

Coming down off the altitude was as pleasant as being 
down. We came on the famous “scenic railway’’—to Vera 
Cruz. After riding for miles on the flat table land, with 
Popo and the Lady shining upon us with a changeful and 
iridescent glory, we suddenly saw mountains not only above 
us but below us—a sea of hills with the mists floating in their 
valleys and clinging to their sides. Before I knew it, we had 
simply fallen off the table, and were whirling around and 
around perilous curves with mountains and mountains still 
appearing below like the waves of a great sea. As we 
dropped with a speed that made me dizzy, the air grew 
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sweeter and warmer and the wooded slopes were bright with 
the scarlet and yellow of a thousand flowers. There were 
deep red flowers that looked like red thistles (“red hot 
pokers,” we call them, the Spanish call them “the Spanish 
flag’”’), and others that had the effect of our columbine among 
the rocks. There were roses, too, growing wild, and a starry 
sprinkling of small yellow flowers. Then the orange trees 
appeared laden with fruit, and the palms shot up. These 
mountain slopes have been infested with bandits. We could 
see the wrecks of engines as we passed. Looking forward 
we could see the military train of soldiers that was escorting 
us whirling around beneath us. The soldiers were sitting 
on top, swinging their legs incased in loose white breeches 
against the sides of the cars, and enjoying the scenery. 

Orizaba is not on the level. It is the temperate beginning 
of the Tierra Tiemplada. Here we are staying at a Mexican 
hotel, which is like living in a summer-house. It is a gal- 
lery built around a garden. There is a patio in the middle 
full of flowers, with a fountain in the centre. The water 
plays and ripples with a pleasant murmur over a basin of 
blue and white tiles, and at night the electric lights shine 
among the flowers. Round about there are orange trees in 
green tubs, and little tables set out under the trees. Bed- 
rooms, composed mainly of glass, run around a gallery above 
this patio and open upon it. The rooms are delicately 
painted pink and bright blue, and have almost no furnishings 
except some big elaborate leather chairs—much carved and 
studded with brass—and many draperies of white lace 
over the glass doors. All is airy and garden-like and grace- 
ful. Having learned what not to expect in the way of com- 
fort in Mexico and to like the prettiness that takes the 
place of comfort, I enjoy it with a ceaseless and romantic 
delight. 

The Hall of the Dead 

The Hall of the Dead—that is what I saw to-day—no 

chaste gallery of white busts, but a place where dead men 
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actually stand and look at you with open, astonished mouths, 
and you walk among dead men’s bones, picking your way 
past stray ribs and knee joints, and trying not to start at 
the hollow-eyed glance of a skull. 

In Guanajuato you do not lay your dead away reverently 
beneath the grass and the daisies to rest till the resurrection. 
You rent a coffin of stone. These are piled one on top of 
the other, like drawers in a cupboard all labelled, on the sum- 
mit of one of these barren hills. If you forget to pay the 
rent, the deceased is promptly ousted from his resting-place 
in favor of a more profitable tenant. This is not so bad as 
it would be in other places, for the mountain air and sanitary 
sun quickly mummify the body, drying it into a withered 
but most dreadfully characteristic version of its living self— 
skin, hair, and all. Sometimes after many years the skin 
breaks loose from the bones. But there is no decay in the 
ordinary sense. 

The non-paying inhabitants of these cabinet drawers 
are consigned to a hall under the ground, most of the cor- 
ridors of which are now full of neatly packed skulls and 
thigh-bones. But those who are in a completely mummified 
condition are decently clothed in white chemises and set up 
in a long corridor lighted by sky-lights, which looks like an 
art gallery full of statuary. 

I peeped through the door at the two long rows of these 
dead bodies—grotesque travesties of the people you meet 
on the street. There was an old hag with one protruding 
tooth and tousled hair. She held her head on one side, with 
her mouth open, just as if she were really about to say, 
“*Nifia, nifia, un centavito por caridad.” There was an old 
ascetic, scholarly-looking person with hands resignedly 
folded on his breast, who maintained even in death an air of 
dignity and kept his mouth shut. At his feet was a cherubic 
child—looking like a little plaster cast from an old church, 
the smooth skin on the round cheeks scarcely wrinkled in 
drying. At the end of the hall stood a group of mummied 
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ecclesiastics in priests’ vestments standing with all the dig- 
nity of the sanctuary, as if to hallow and bless this strange 
assembly of death. It all seemed like a ghastly jest—those 
dead creatures there. 


So all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


When I came out into the sunshine, I found the two 
old Mexican care-takers of the cemetery sitting discon- 
solately by a mummy just removed from his tenement and 
not properly clothed. They said they weren’t going to 
work for this government any longer—they had not had a 
dollar of pay for three months. Hereafter the mummies 
could take care of themselves. They were going to strike. 
It’s a pretty bad revolution that will not let even the dead 


rest in peace. 
Bandits’ Haunts and Hidden Gardens 


Moving down out of the mountains for the last time! The 
gaunt and bony hills are sliding past the car window into 
the realms of the past and the place of things only remem- 
bered. I am glad to carry away with me as a last picture 
of Mexico, the thought of Guanajuato built on a rock, 
walled in by the barriers of the treeless and grassless hills 
with silver and gold at their heart, which now stand out 
austerely against the sky of the morning. 

The picture of them is the more lovely for the memory of 
the gardens that hide in their folds and hollows—of violet- 
bordered walks and fountains that splash pleasantly beneath 
the stars; of canopies of bougainvillea robing the galleries 
in purple; of lemon trees heavy with their yellow burden. 
The tropical garden is always beautiful, with a kind of 
rich sombreness and cool luxury; but it is most beautiful, 
I think, where the rocks of the mountain fold it in and hide 
it, and you come on it suddenly at the very centre of a great 
mining settlement, or at the end of some rocky alley that is 


like a tunnel through the hills. 
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The people of Guanajuato are cliff-dwellers. Their houses 
grow out of the side of the mountain, and their streets are 
hollowed and hewn out of solid rock. At the end of almost 
any street you may find yourself alone with the sky on the 
top of the world, a mountain desert stretching around you— 
a vast waste of rock indescribably lonely. Sometimes a 
solitary cactus grows in a crevice, or a scarlet blanket ap- 
pears for a moment on a distant height, or a vulture sweeps 
down out of the infinite sky, or a file of goats passes solemnly 
across a ledge, dark against the horizon, and disappears into 
the great emptiness. But, for the most part, there is noth- 
ing—no grass, no trees, no flowers, no streams, no soil even, 
no man, no beast, nor anything, except sky and rock stretch- 
ing away into measureless distance. 

Among these rocks the bandits dwell—and descend on the 
rich gardens and houses—cunningly hidden in veiled hollows 
below, to steal and to terrify. They are as hard to catch as 
the buzzards that wheel in the great sky about these wastes. 
Because of their depredations, many of the houses of rich 
Americans are abandoned now, and are left in the care of 
peacocks and aged crones. 

In no town in Mexico did I see the ravages of the revo- 
lution so plainly, or hear so many gory tales of the bandits. 
There was a crusty old Englishman who had been carried 
off into the mountains and held for ransom. Once, so he 
said, he was hung to a tree and left until he was nearly dead. 
The town had the look of a community emerging from a 
severe and long continued strain. The closing of the mines 
and mills for fifteen months had been responsible for the state 
of affairs. In a place like Orizaba, where a man may pick 
his dinner off a tree, signs of bandits and warfare quickly 
vanish. In a mining town among the barren hills, the case 
is quite different. A disturbance of the system of exports 
and imports and the exodus of Americans mean starva- 
tion. 

On the day that I came to Guanajuato, the mines were re- 
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opening. There was a faint stir of hope among the thin 
and hollow-eyed beggars sitting in rags on the street corners. 
They were craning their necks to catch an occasional glimpse 
of the sunlit brown head of an American or English woman 
just arrived, in the galleries of the beautiful houses. Over 
our afternoon tea there was a buzz of gossip about this one 
who had come back and that one who was coming. It was 
like one of those old towns of the fairy-tales just awakening 
out of enchantment, and stiffly moving its joints. 

When at night we watched the first silver-pouring for 
many months, the fairy-tale became a scene from the Ara- 
bian Nights. The dingy walls, lighted by the molten silver 
that seemed visibly to break into little flames as it leaped 
from the great furnace; the cooling dregs of slag and 
silver poured out on the floor, and bubbling into globes of 
light; the dark faces of the Indians, glowing in the golden 
circle around the furnace; and something in the tenseness 
of the white-faced American miners, who had just returned 
to their work after so long a waiting and felt this reopening 
to be a momentous thing—all this made the performance 


rival some scene of the counting of hidden treasures and the 
midnight activity of the genii. 

Indeed all Guanajuato appeared like a romance to me. 
This quaint town of great rocks and hidden gardens, of 
peacocks and rich Americans and bandits, seems not some- 
thing that I have really seen, but something that I read 
about long ago in an old book. 











POEMS 


By Jonn Hatt WHEELOCK 


Dawn on Mid-Ocean 


Veiled are the heavens, veiled the throne— 
The sacred spaces of the vast 
And virgin sea make sullen moan 


Into the Void whence God has passed. 


With His right hand He wakened it, 
The sorrowing Deep, to sweet dismay— 
And sighed; with His left hand He lit 
The stars in heaven, and took His way, 


Leaving this loveliness behind: 
The inconsolable Vacancy 

Bears witness in the veiled night and blind 
To some departed Mystery. 


Disconsolate for One withdrawn 

Moan the vague mouths. One cold and clear 
Star, like a lamp, in the pale dawn 

Trembles for passion: God was here! 


The Lonely Poet 


Now, while the loom of evening spins 
Her veil, the parable begins, 

And God with weariless delight 
Repeats anew the poem of night. 


Softly, softly flows along 

The rhythm of the eternal song— 

In tremor of light and shade is heard 
The lonely Poet’s laboring word. 
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Against the music of the shrill 
Grasshopper, and the starry trill 
Of the cicada’s cry, the lone 
Cricket’s harp makes drowsy drone. 


And one pale star upon the breast 

Of lingering twilight in the west 
Trembles; far over in profound 
Rapture of light the stars are drowned. 


The cup of beauty to the brim 

Is filled with cloudy song and dim 
Shadow of moonlight; everywhere 

From earth to heaven ascends the prayer. 


O Master, is it not enough! 

But no, the insatiate heart of Love, 
The Poet’s heart, for sheer excess 
Heaps loveliness on loveliness. 


Hark—from the leafy hill near-by 
The owlet wakes, and pours his cry 
Into the poem of night! Now grows 
Beauty too great. Heaven overflows. 
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ON LETTER WRITING 
By Henry Dwicat SepGwick 


Pipes G that strays and is lost excites our com- 

miseration. A lost dog makes a tragic figure; a lost 
jack-knife, a lost memento, a lost opportunity, a lost love, in 
their several ways arouse our sympathies. But on the whole 
such losses are personal and concern the owner more than 
others. In the case of the lost arts we are all losers; whether 
it be that the idea of their going astray and being lost touches 
us, or whether our imagination fondly fancies that, if these 
arts were found, life would recover a charm, an elegance, an 
intellectual enjoyment which would mitigate much that is 
stale and common in our daily pilgrimage, or whatever the 
reason, we feel a sort of homesickness for those vanished 
expressions of a past civilization. Who would not forsake 
the ninety and nine arts that are now safely housed in the 
fold, and go hallooing through the wastes of history in hope 
of finding the hundredth that is lost? 

In China, under the Mings, arts must have been lost by the 
dozen, and also in Crete under a degenerate Minoan dynasty. 
The art of colored glass perished with the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the glaze of della Robbia ware has vanished away. In 
this country, too, within living memory, the art of diction 
has been lost. Edwin Booth, Horace Furness the elder, 
Wendell Phillips, have left no equals; President Eliot is the 
last of their disciples. 

It is often said that the art of writing letters has been lost. 
And various reasons for that losing have been assigned. 
Some lay the blame upon the telephone, the typewriter, the 
telegraph, upon the railroad that benumbs a letter-writer 
with the knowledge that his letter, which should ripen in a 
postboy’s bag, will be delivered a thousand miles away at 
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2:45 to-morrow afternoon. Some say the art went out with 
the goose-quill. But most ascribe the loss to the modern 
absence of leisure. ‘“‘We have no time to sit and write,” 
they say. ‘Madame de Sévigné lived the year round in a 
moated grange, a day’s journey from her nearest friends, 
and protected from them by a wilderness of rough roads. 
To-day crowded motors would be rolling up to the door of 
‘Les Rochers,’ and such part of Madame de Sévigné’s leisure 
as was not nibbled by her acquaintances, would be gobbled 
up by her friends.” 

If this be true that there is no leisure, or immensely less 
leisure than in Madame de Sévigné’s time, then one of the 
main uses of riches has been thrown away. Hurry has 
been set on a pedestal and Scurry has been set on a pedestal, 
and the taste for leisure has been snuffed out. Nevertheless, 
bustle or fashion, however they may do their best, cannot 
wholly abolish leisure. There are, and always will be, con- 
valescents, cripples, confirmed idlers, guests marooned in 
country houses on Sunday mornings. And, besides, it 
is quite possible that the wheel of fashion may turn, restless- 
ness give place to repose, and leisure come into her own 
again, bringing back with her a taste for letter-writing. 
There are reasons enough to be fished up for holding on to 
the art of letter-writing, if it were only upon the general 
principle that all arts help support one another; even the 
least can help the greatest, by the wider diffusion and culti- 
vation of interest in those little niceties and last touches that 
constitute form. Arts are like rebels; they must be loyal 
to one another, or one by one they will be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at the command of that mighty autocrat, 
Homo Vulgaris. “Nel mondo,” says Machiavelli—and he 
lived in Florence at the height of the Italian Renaissance— 
“nel mondo non é, se non volgo;” by which he means that 
the mass of mankind is not sensitive to things that are not 
obvious. Therefore, all of us who believe in art—in the 
earnest submission to discipline of eye, ear, or touch, for the 
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reward of perceiving where Homo Vulgaris does not perceive 
—should enroll ourselves in the guild of letter-writers. 

This guild is open to all, though its more distinguished 
members are usually poets, ladies, and loafers. La Bruyére 
says that ladies are the most excellent letter-writers. Per- 
haps La Bruyére is right (although poets are great masters 
of occasional prose); but it must be remembered that ladies 
who have reached the Temple of Fame as letter-writers, 
have had the double advantage of being ladies and of being 
loafers. Upon women, then, primarily rests the duty of 
saving the art of letter-writing from threatened oblivion, or 
at least from the degradation of being a mere utensil in the 
hands of practical utility. The guild of letter-writers looks 
to them; but in the meantime it has its own task of explain- 
ing the need of organized effort, of stating such rules or prac- 
tices as may be serviceable to novices, and of presenting 
certain examples to illustrate those rules. 

The art of writing and the art of speaking are in reality 
divisions of the greater art, that of expressing thought by 
means of language. Their fortunes are bound together; if 
spoken language is suffered to run down at the heels, written 
language will go slipshod, too. If dandelions infest a field, 
their seeds will fly across the fence and lodge in the neigh- 
boring lawn. -Under the influence of democracy the art of 
speech has distintegrated: or, if you prefer, it has become 
simpler, its complexities, niceties, phrases, have been worn 
down and broken up, until the rapid progress from hetero- 
geneity to homogeneity would make Herbert Spencer turn 
in his grave. A single little word is laden like a pack-horse, 
while a dozen disciplined words that used to do the work lie 
idle in the dictionary. 

The country as a whole has lost the “hang” of speaking 
English. Some people proudly state that America is no 
longer a British colony, that she is creating a language of 
her own, and, to prove their independence, they make a 
practice of incorporating into our speech sounds without 
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definite edges, sounds trailing clouds of muttered murmurs, 
sounds of such elemental simplicity that they resemble 
grunts, taken over from the speech of persons who have come 
to us from all the non-English speaking countries of the 
world. And, in their love of equality and fraternity, these 
people refuse to exceed the speech of those whose simple 
needs are satisfied with a frugal vocabulary; in this way they 
have succeeded in cutting down their own vocabulistic 
rations to the famine point. Lavish, generous, wasteful in 
other matters, the country has learned to economize in 
sentence and syllable, till it has reached a genuinely demo- 
cratic simplicity of speech. The opulent vocabulary of a 
De Quincey strikes us as snobbishly pretentious, and the 
vocabulary of Shakespeare is ascribed to the extravagance 
of the poet’s mind or of an Elizabethan audience. 

Following the attenuation of oral language, our written 
speech has been tossing overboard whatever loose baggage 
it can spare. It is bent on getting down to “hardpan.” 
Scholarly men encourage the process. Persons of Anglo- 
Saxon tastes fling over words derived from the Latin; others 
pitch out the subjunctive, and reprobate those stately sen- 
tences that give an illusion of long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault to Milton and Sir Thomas Browne. Those who are 
not scholars go further. 

But this Spartan rejection of all superfluity is not con- 
fined to the language, spoken or written, of daily life; the 
democratic tendency towards a common level shows itself in 
our literature. American literature is brought within the 
easy understanding of the crowd; it is democratically free 
from vigor, imagination, or intellect. Such things our pres- 
ent civilization fights shy of, as traces of aristocracy, badges 
of privilege. Many of us are not aware how successfully 
our literature has been brought to the level of the plain peo- 
ple, but the fact is susceptible of easy proof. We have but 
to measure the value of our literature by a comparison with 
other literatures. Most patriotic American writers condemn 
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or deprecate comparisons; they say that America is a very 
large country, let us look to ourselves. But if we look only 
at ourselves, we cannot tell whether we are pigmies or giants. 
Let us for a moment glance across the Atlantic to the British 
Isles and mark the literature there. If an impartial judge 
were to draw a comparison between men-of-letters in Eng- 
land and men-of-letters in America, what would his judg- 
ment be? What must it be upon the evidence? 

Call the English witnesses. There is Thomas Hardy, his 
solid shelf laden with sombre experience of life; nature her- 
self, though in a sordid mood, seems to have guided his pen 
from “A Pair of Blue Eyes” through “‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” and “‘Jude the Obscure,” to that intellectual tour de 
force “*The Dynasts.” There is Kipling, the prose-writer, with 
his “‘Soldiers Three”’ and ‘‘Plain Tales from the Hills,” and 
Kipling the poet, with his “‘Barrack-Room Ballads” and 
“Seven Seas.” There is H. G. Wells, whose thoughts shoot 
high into the air like water from the nozzle of a fireman’s 
hose. Next, Arnold Bennett, with that extraordinary power 
of combining Franz Hals and some conscientious artist of 
bric-a-brac and domesticity. How he inventories, and yet 
holds our attention! How he enumerates and piles up, and 
yet the reader goes on and on, indefatigable. Next, Gals- 
worthy: novelist and playwright, also essayist of a poetical 
imagination that shines like moonlight on a Canadian 
meadow girdled about by spruce and hemlock. Next, 
Bernard Shaw, with that long list of plays that have at last 
relieved us, when asked for English wit, of harking back to 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. There is J. M. Barrie, with 
“My Lady Nicotine,” with “Peter Pan”; Chesterton, with 
his epigrams and paradoxes, his sense and his nonsense, with 
his big boyishness and honest endeavors. There are William 
Watson and John Masefield, whose verses in their happier 
moments make a contribution to the permanent body of Eng- 
lish poetry. There is Alfred Noyes. There are Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, with his “American Revolution,” and 
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George M. Trevelyan, with his epic on Garibaldi, continuers 
of the Macaulay tradition. It was only two years ago that 
Rupert Brooke laid down his life before he had garnered his 
full ripened grain, and but a few years since Synge left us, 
the most brilliant genius that has flashed upon the British 
drama for three hundred years. And not a decade since 
Francis Thompson died, the poet who wrote the most tender 
and noble of English poems since the “Scholar Gipsy,” and 
the only writer of our generation who has dared to use 
English prose in its splendor. One may go on indefinitely. 

It is good to go over this list and remember how England 
has maintained and still renews the great inheritance of 
English literature. But what to-day and during the last 
decade have American writers been doing? It would be 
invidious to enumerate the leaders. I fancy that none of 
them would like to be mustered out, and drawn up in face of 
the British line. 

What is the cause of this? Is America less intellectual 
than Great Britain? Has she turned all her energies and 
talents to raising wheat, irrigating deserts, perfecting phono- 
graphs? Does she suffer from lack of one central city, an 
acknowledged political, intellectual, and economic capital? 
Or is it the lack of definite literary discipline such as Oxford 
and Cambridge, whatever else they give or withhold, bounti- 
fully confer on the youth of the privileged classes of Eng- 
land? Or is it that democracy has but few restraints here; 
while in England various old aristocratic prejudices and 
privileges prop the art of literature? Whatever the reason, 
the fact seems clear that, as a people, we are indifferent to 
finish and elegance of expression, to the muscular power or 
the delicate articulation of English prose. 

There is, however, a means by which the guild of letter- 
writers—a conservative, even stick-in-the-mud body, it 
must be frankly admitted—may help stay this levelling 
process. The remedy proposed by the guild is to teach 
certain elementary duties to all of us who write letters of 
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whatever kind, the duty of clarity, the duty of accuracy, the 
duty of conciseness. All art is a serious matter, though one 
need not make a wry face or put on Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes when preparing to enter its service. And the art of 
letter-writing is serious, although it is the most democratic 
of all, as democratic as the art of whistling, even more so, 
because the whistling art is denied to women and to most 
girls; so let us consider it seriously. 

The art of letter-writing—I refer to letters of friendship, 
the epistle amical, and not to letters that merely purvey 
information—has long been regarded as one of the fine arts, 
and, as in the other arts, there are acknowledged masters of 
world-wide fame, such as Cicero, Petrarch, Madame de 
Sévigné, Voltaire, Lord Byron. Others, too, if not of 
world-wide fame in this respect have great reputations: 
Madame du Deffand, Horace Walpole, Keats, Shelley, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Heine, 
Jane Austen, Walter Scott, Beaumarchais, and soon. And, 
of course, there are many other members of distinction, from 
persons eminent in the world for one reason or another, down 
to our own acquaintances, if we have the good fortune to 
possess any such, who pay us the compliment of taking pains 
with their letters. 

Letter-writing is a special talent; it may go with a high 
order of intellectual power, as in the case of some of the 
enumerated worthies, or with rather an empty pate; and on 
the whole, in ordinary life, intellectual people are poor letter- 
writers. Matthew Arnold was a great disappointment; and, 
to my way of thinking, James Russell Lowell was disap- 
pointing, too, with his elaborate wit, his polished style, his 
ez cathedra decisions on matters of literary taste. But it is 
hard to judge letters of a past generation; turns of phrase 
vary, that which once was novel becomes stale, the glitter 
gets tarnished, opinions then full of daring and adventure are 
now elementary principles. But still as grammarians deduce 
rules of grammar from the practice of great writers, so 
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epistolary novices may learn general principles of structure, 
of frame-work, of the proper method of passing from one 
subject to another. Classical letters should certainly be 
introduced into the curriculum of schools attended by the 
children of what used to be known as the leisure class. 
Oddly enough, teachers of literature teach almost any- 
thing other than the art of letter-writing. Boys and girls 
from twelve to twenty are set writing essays, theses, com- 
positions, as if Tom, Dick, Molly, and Polly were going to 
write essays throughout their lives to their parents, lovers, 
husbands, wives, children, and old cronies. The evil of it is, 
that is just what they try todo. They remember what the 
professor of English approved of in their prize essay on the 
character of George the Third or on the “harmonious verse 
sequences”’ in the “Ode to a Nightingale,” and as a conse- 
quence letter-writing dies out. School education in English 
is part and parcel of the general misuse of leisure. It is 
dominated by the grammarians who desire passionately that 
every boy and girl shall recognize at sight and call by name 
a “partitive genitive’ or an “‘adverbial clause,” and by 
educational reformers who regard speaking English and 
writing English as machinery and not as an art. Both sets 
despise the loafer, and the art of letter-writing. 
Letter-writing—as the dilettante sees it—the practice of 
expressing idle fancies, humors, whims, sentimental adven- 
tures with books, with salads, with old friends, of relating 
happenings whose importance consists in their flimsiness, of 
rambling along in a soliloquy with all the freedom of being 
alone, and yet with the touch of restraint that the recognition 
of the ultimate presence of the recipient imposes—is of 
course & personal matter. Letter-writing is the most per- 
sonal of the arts; a man or woman is born with a talent for it, 
or without. Epistolarius nascitur. Nevertheless, the guild 
of letter-writers believes in the cultivation of the art by 
everybody, because even those who lack all art will better 
appreciate and more readily encourage those who have it. 
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Therefore the guild takes the matter seriously. And per- 
haps it had better be repeated, for fear of misunderstanding, 
that the guild has its major division, consisting of people of 
importance whose letters may one day perhaps be published, 
and a minor division, the “duffers’” division, which com- 
prises all those who for one reason or another like to write 
letters but neither expect nor desire that anybody but the 
recipient and the waste-paper basket will ever receive them. 
The major division takes care of itself; the minor division is 
the only object of the guild’s solicitude. For them—for the 
novice—it formulates its rules, and holds up examples. 

The practice of making rules for the novice is sure to meet 
opposition. There are always unoriginal people who are 
afraid lest an original mind be chilled and nipped by the 
process of teaching accepted and traditional ways, be 
thwarted perhaps and turned aside from its own proper mode 
of expression by an inculcated respect for the habits of dis- 
tinguished persons. There is little danger; originality is an 
enfant terrible, hard to be kept to decorous ways. A certain 
self-consciousness or snobbishness may come from purposely 
trying to write letters like Voltaire or Madame de Sévigné; 
but instruction must face such hazards in whatever subject it 
touches—a student of biology may feel it incumbent to 
wear his cloak like Charles Darwin, or a classical student 
to wheeze like Dr. Johnson or drink like Porson; and the 
lesson of learning to take pains, of learning that letter-writ- 
ing is an art, indeed the mere fact of entertaining the notion 
that art enters into such a familiar, necessary, universal 
matter as letter-writing, far more than outweighs any of the 
evils of instruction and authority. 

In the Middle Ages the art of letter-writing was always 
taught. A letter then was an affair of consequence. Pro- 
fessors lectured on the art in Bologna; very much as profes- 
sors lecture on the art of the drama to-day, except, perhaps, 
that the proportion of men and women who wrote letters in 
those days was somewhat smaller than those who write plays 
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to-day. ‘The custom then was to follow more or less closely 
the divisions of the classical oration: salutation, narration, 
petition, conclusion. This is all very well, for a letter should 
have form; but such rules apply chiefly to social notes, to 
business letters, and the like, and not to gossiping letters 
from friend to friend. Such divisions do not much concern 
the letter-writer of leisure. 

For the epistle amical there are other considerations. 
First, it must be postulated that a letter—a letter in any real 
sense—must be the product of leisure. A Byron or a Scott 
may dash off letters in the scraps of time left by a laborious 
day; but common people must lave leisure—such as comes 
from convalescence, a great thaw in the country, a sea-voy- 
age, or from mere deprivation of all incentives to work. 

Leisure, then, taken for granted, the next consideration is 
of mood. The letter-writer may, if he be a man of character 
and self-direction, compel himself to sit down to write at 9:10 
and write a letter till 10:15; but for those who aspire to 
approach letter-writing as an art it is necessary to wait upon 
mood. One must be in the humor. Outside circumstances 
often help to bring on the humor; chief of such persuasives 
is a rainy day, with its tumultuous patter against the win- 
dowpane, with its assurance of security from friends and 
acquaintances; but the humor should be there. It may bea 
melancholy mood, with its need not so much of asking sym- 
pathy but rather of recounting, of going over at length, the 
bitter-sweet thoughts and happenings that gave rise to the 
mood; or, it may be a serious mood, with a desire to clear 
one’s mind upon this subject or that, and perhaps to lay the 
case of some intellectual doubts (on the hopes of Socialism, 
on the permanence of H. G. Wells, on the drama as an 
implement of social reform) before a friend who may help 
one to decision; or, a joyful mood, in which one must give 
vent to the pressure of high spirits. We belong to a gre- 
garious species whose members have sought sympathy from 
one another, sought safety from loneliness whether in forest 
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or in thought, for unnumbered generations, and so we are a 
chattering, gossiping, talkative people; and when deprived 
of an immediate ear, we are forced by the impulses that have 
been gathering strength for thousands of centuries, to com- 
municate our thoughts and feelings by pen and paper. And 
such social impulses are strongest in certain moods; those are 
letter-writing moods. They should be used; as has been 
dinned into our ears by William James and his followers, we 
must not let our emotions run to waste. When the mood is 
on, seek paper, pen, and solitude. 

With leisure and mood sweeping you on, the next decision 
is as to your correspondent. An elementary mistake is to 
write to a relation to whom you owe a letter, to a friend to 
whom you have not written for three months, or to an old 
acquaintance in Siberia or Arkansas who would be glad of a 
letter, and so on; this is ethical, but it is not obedient to the 
higher call of art. You must choose a correspondent appro- 
priate to your mood; you might choose a complete stranger, 
except that ignorance of his or her disposition would be likely 
to cast a damper on your volubility. The mood in which you 
write must dictate your choice of correspondent. Let it be 
wife, maiden aunt, the lady you sat next to at dinner last 
February, a class-mate whom you have not seen for years, a 
contralto in the opera, even in the light opera, a soldier in the 
trenches, the little girl who fetches butter in your summer 
vacation. Choose the correspondent who will thaw that 
coating of ice that bars the way from the heart to the mouth 
in most of us, who will open the sluices of thought and 
sentiment. 

Leisure, mood, correspondent settled; then comes the 
letter itself. Here the novice may derive some advantage 
from precedent, usage, the experience of earlier generations. 
The proper beginning to an epistola ad familiares (to use 
the time-sanctioned title) is a paragraph inserted benevo- 
lentiae gratia: to wit, a set of expressions, not to be taken 
over-seriously but such as will make upon the receiver of 
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the letter the effect of a hearty “How nice to see you, 
delighted!” and a sturdy hand-shake—something compli- 
mentary and cheering. It will vary according to the age, 
sex, and habit of receiving compliments in the person 
addressed; for instance, Madame du Deffand in beginning 
a letter to Voltaire, says: “Your last letter, Monsieur, was 
divine. If you write such letters to me often, I shall be the 
happiest woman in the world.” 

And Voltaire begins a letter to a Captain Vauve-Nargues: 
“T had the honor of saying yesterday to M. le duc de Duras 
that I had just received a most intelligent letter from a 
philosopher who was also a4 captain in his Majesty’s service. 
He at once guessed you. Indeed, it would be passing strange 
if there were two men able to write such a letter. Since I 
began to concern myself with questions of taste, I have 
never seen anything so subtle, so masterly.” 

The length and depth of the preliminary sentences must 
be left to the good taste of the writer. A crude remark 
is attributed to D’Israeli, that to all women flattery must 
be administered with a spoon, and to queens with a trowel. 
Distinguished old gentlemen are said to be exacting; but 
in ordinary correspondence these salutations and compli- 
ments become rather slight and delicate. Flattery should 
be only such as is prompted by the impulse of the moment, 
and then it must be airy, volatile, fanciful, and masked 
sufficiently to pass for truth. 

After these preliminary pretty speeches, the letter pro- 
ceeds to the monologue, if one may so call that fitful ram- 
bling in which one is always conscious of the spiritual pres- 
ence of the person written to. In writing a letter there is 
none of that little embarrassment, that slight social restraint, 
which comes from the consciousness that another eye is 
watching your hesitations and awkward re-beginnings, that 
another ear is listening to your stammerings, your inability 
to master your thought, and, when you have grasped it, your 
stupid efforts to fit it out with words. In a conversation 
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you are half free, half bond: but when writing a letter your 
spiritual companion is a pure encouragement, he or she does 
not know your graceless facings-about, your stumbles, your 
timidities; and, conscious of this magical concealment, you 
swing along carelessly, do your best, and your very clumsi- 
ness adds to your good humor. Many a man, perturbed by 
the sound of his own voice, afraid to tell an anecdote or 
crack a joke in company, becomes bold and successful over 
note-paper; and sentences, that, if put forth orally in their 
first rude marshalling, make but a ragged show, after a 
moment’s reconsideration fall into orderly ranks and march 
off in gay and gallant array. This is the everlasting advan- 
tage of writing over talking, you have the power to recon- 
sider; it is no longer “le premier pas qui cofite”; you can 
call back your words, tear up the sheet if they are already 
written, and your correspondent be none the wiser. 

Writing a letter, too, opens paths to many secret places and 
undiscovered regions in our own hearts and minds; it enables 
us to appreciate the beneficence of the confessional and 
understand why it maintained its long hold over the world. 
We do not communicate our sins and backslidings, but we 
feel the need of pouring forth into an unseen ear our little 
daily happenings: our adventures with M. Bergson’s theory 
of the memory, with vers libres; our passing emotions, senti- 
ments, hopes, and disappointments. These little bits of 
ourselves we send forth with the happy naiveté of children, 
who cry, in whatever they do, “Look at me!” “Look at 
me!”’ All these doings acquire an objective independence 
of ourselves, and seem to be part of some foreign scene that 
we are handing on to the letter’s recipient. 

Then, there is something soothing, a sort of measured, 
flowing incantation, in the movements of the pen. But the 
success of a letter (I do not include the Voltaires, the Byrons 
and Sévignés predestined from the beginning to be letter- 
writers) lies largely in material things; or rather like most 
other spiritual things it stands on material feet, one of which 
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is a good pen, the other good paper—for a physical obstacle 
is a great discouragement upon the first start; it is like 
taking off on slippery ground. The buoyancy of material 
prosperity unlooses easy, happy thoughts: it shakes out the 
sails of friendship and fancy. 

The main affair is to remove all inhibitions that beset 
garrulousness. These appurtenances then are well-nigh 
essential: good Irish linen—a large, ample sheet, not the 
pitiful Lilliputianism of a lady’s note-paper—a stub pen 
just to one’s taste, rain on the windowpane, crackle of pine 
knots, the freedom of solitude, and anticipated sympathy; 
these things uncork the feelings. But, after all, nature 
makes the letter-writer; education can only hope to make 
up in half measure for natural deficiencies. If the surround- 
ings are correctly adjusted, then the Epistolary Spirit calls 
on the soul of the letter-writer, who passes from adventures 
at the breakfast table, from the friendship between puppy 
and pussy, from yesterday’s church-meeting, to the inti- 
macies of thought, of belief, of taste, of affection. This 
Spirit is a fairy, who presides over the epistolary fortunes 
of mankind; she is the best of god-mothers for a christening, 
she pauses on the threshold of the unintellectual baby to 
bestow her blessing, she sweeps past babies of ten talents 
and impeccable character. The fairy Epistola is a most 
feminine goddess, and shows a partiality for her sex, more 
of whom have distinguished themselves in the art of letter- 
writing than in any other art. She is partial, also, to the 
French; and, no doubt, did much to shape their language 
into the most pliable medium for letter-writing; she fingered 
its phrases, endowed it with an elegance, a dexterity for wit 
and epigram, that she has denied to English or Italian. 
The Germans, except Heinrich Heine, before their warlike 
bodies throw their Deutsche Schrift, and keep the fairy at a 
tremendous distance. 

But disciples must not rely on the chance of having re- 
ceived the fairy’s gift, they must practise and learn rules, 
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learn the categorical epistolary imperatives. Many rules 
besides those I have cited might easily be deduced from 
French practice, but these, for the most part, the student 
must learn for himself. One main rule may be mentioned: 
the writer should construct before his mind’s eye the scene 
in which he shall be most likely to chatter freely—not wisely, 
nor sensibly, nor intellectually, but spontaneously, volubly, 
voluminously; for instance, a camp-fire that keeps off the 
chill of an October night but does not dim the starry sky, 
while the kettle purrs in case belated hunters shall want 
something hot, and the dry leaves crackle under the guide’s 
foot as he goes to lay fresh hemlock for the bed, and night 
birds whirr; or any other “soft, ideal scene”’ that may clear 
the deck for action. Each must picture for himself the 
blandishments that will raise his courage to the point where 
he will capture the merry or sentimental images that flit 
across his mind and put them on paper for a discreet ear 
far away; and it is necessary that the ideal scene be a 
téte-a-téte (any letter-writer who pictures several people 
listening to him would be intolerable), and for most men 
it is easiest to imagine firelight, with memories flickering 
in the flames and sentimental fancies waving in the shadows 
cast. But these are personal preferences, and a letter-writer 
must be wilfully, perversely, personal. The sum of the 
guild’s suggestions is that unattainably simple little rule for 
style: Be yourself. 

It is difficult to select letters as paradigms. Part of the 
difficulty lies in this, that a letter wrenched from its context, 
or indeed a letter without a familiar knowledge of the writer, 
of his character, habits, disposition, acquires a glass-case, 
please-don’t-touch, aspect; it loses its humanity, and is no 
better than a wax flower or a stuffed peacock. Our interest 
in a letter is largely determined by our interest in the writer. 
It is not wit, fancy, clever description, gay banter, that we 
are after, but the words of a man whom we find interesting 
and charming. 
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Nevertheless, for the benefit of “duffers” the guild of 
letter-writers recommends the practice of reading letters, 
and so I refer to certain letters that should be on every 
school-shelf even if President Eliot’s five feet of immortals 
are obliged to squeeze a little. There is a letter from Cicero 
to Atticus, telling how young Cicero is aristocratic in his 
appearance; a letter from Pliny, written in happy freedom 
when all his slaves are off for a holiday; one from Petrarch 
complaining of his servants at Vaucluse—for good letter- 
writers discourse on what is nearest their hearts, and domes- 
tic difficulties seem to have dislodged Laura’s image from 
Petrarch’s heart for the moment. There is an excellent 
example of “‘affectionate details” in a letter from Boccaccio 
to Petrarch telling of Boccaccio’s visit to Venice and his 
impressions of Petrarch’s daughter and her little girl. For 
a specimen of the “letter ironical” I may refer to the letter 
written by Jean Jacques Rousseau to the Comte de Lautic 
after that nobleman had appropriated a pot of butter 
intended for an old woman in Rousseau’s household; and to 
Dr. Johnson’s letter to Macpherson that contains the phrase, 
‘T hope I shall never be deterred from detecting what I think 
a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian,”’ as an example of spirited 
indignation. 

One use (a very minor use) of letters is to relieve poor 
human nature from the strain of keeping some natural 
feelings, such as anger, locked up like criminals in the 
solitary confinement of the heart, where they do an infinite 
deal of poisonous harm. A letter is a much safer liberator 
than speech. Here, for instance, is a letter of emphatic 
negation, which Emerson would have called a “valiant no.” 
Through James Ballantyne, Blackwood, the publisher, asked 
Scott, who was then at the height of his fame, to alter and re- 
write parts of ‘‘The Black Dwarf.’ To this Scott replied: 
Dear James: 


I have received Blackwood’s impudent proposal, 
his soul! Tell him and his coadjutor that I belong to the Black 
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Hussars of Literature, who neither give nor receive criticism. 
I'll be cursed but this is the most impudent proposal that ever 
was made.—W. S. 


But the epistle amical is naturally a letter of gossip and 
tittle-tattle, such as Horace Walpole used to write. Jane 
Austen’s letters to her sister Cassandra are commendable 
paradigms: 

My dear Cassandra, 

What dreadful hot weather we have! It keeps one in a con- 
tinual state of inelegance. . . . Charles Powlett has been 
very ill, but is getting well again. His wife is discovered to be 
everything that the neighborhood could wish her, silly and cross 
as well as extravagant. . . . Miss Blackford is agreeable 
enough. I do not want people to be very agreeable, as it saves 
me the trouble of liking them a great deal. . . . Youexpress 
so little anxiety about my being murdered under Ash Park Copse 
by Mrs. Hurlbut’s servant, that I have a great mind not to tell 
you whether I was or not, and shall only say that I did not return 
home that night or the next. . . . I donot like the Miss 
Blackstones; indeed I was always determined not to like them, 
so there is the less merit in it. . . . I had a very pleasant 
time at the ball though you will probably find out that there was 
no particular reason for it; but I do not think it worth while to 
wait for enjoyment until there is some real opportunity for it. 


The most beneficent letters—beneficent in that they 
confer great pleasure upon the writer and at worst but a few 
minutes’ tedium on the recipient—are those from elderly 
people to girls and boys. In letters the old can express to 
the young a half or a quarter of all the joy they get from 
them, with the knowledge that the barrier of “‘twenty 
withered years” is, for the moment, down; whereas in 
talking there it stands, five-barred, solid. For a sample, I 
quote from the letters of Macaulay to his little niece, 
Margaret Trevelyan: 

“My dear Baba, 

Thank yov for your very pretty letter. I am always glad to make 

my little girl happy, and nothing pleases me so much as to see 
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that she likes books. For, when she is as old as I am, she will find 
that they are better than all the tarts, and cakes, and toys, and 
plays, and sights in the world. If anybody would make me the 
greatest king that ever lived, with palaces, and gardens, and fine 
dinners, and wine, and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hun- 
dreds of servants, on condition that I should not read books, I 
would not be a king. I would rather be a poor man in a garret 
with plenty of books, than a king who did not love reading. 
; Michaelmas will, I hope, find us all at Clapham over a 
noble goose. Do you remember the beautiful Puseyite hymn on 
Michaelmas-day? It is a great favorite with all the Tractarians. 
You and Alice should learn it. It begins: 


Though Quakers scowl, though Baptists howl, 
Though Plymouth Brethren rage, 

We Churchmen gay will wallow to-day 
In apple-sauce, onions, and sage. 


Ply knife and fork, and draw the cork, 
And have the bottle handy; 

For each slice of goose will introduce 
A thimbleful of brandy. 


Is it not good? I wonder who the author can be. Not Newman, 
I think. It is above him. Perhaps it is Bishop Wilberforce. 


Ever yours, T. B. Macaulay. 


And, lastly, to show that the practice of letter-writing 
should begin early, I quote from Marjorie Fleming (Walter 
Scott’s friend, aged five) to her sister Isabella: 


My dear Isa— 

I now sit down to answer all your kind and beloved letters 
which you were so good as to write to me. This is the first 
time I ever wrote a letter in my Life. There are a great many 
Girls in the Square and they cry just like a pig when we are under 
the painful necessity of putting it to Death. Miss Potune a Lady 
of my acquaintance praises me dreadfully. I repeated something 
out of Dean Swift, and she said I was fit for the stage, and you 
may think I was primed up with majestick Pride, but upon my 
word I felt myselfe turn a little birsay—birsay is a word which is 
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a word that William composed which is as you may suppose a little 
enraged. This horrid fat simpleton says that my Aunt is beauti- 
ful which is entirely impossible for that is not in her nature. 
Marjorie. 
Such examples are but hints; and if they serve to check 
the fancy they are far worse than useless. 


O Sweet Fancy, let her loose! 


That is the one dogmatic rule of the guild, whose sole object 
is to restore the art of letter-writing to its ancient place in 
the respect and habits of mankind. 

The art needs no eulogy: it ripens friendship; it fills the 
empty hour; it reveals us to ourselves, and raises an image 
of what we would wish to be; it teaches the use of English; 
it directs our attention to the great letter-writers of the 
past; it sends us to poetry. It might become one of the 
great liberators from our shop-and-drawing-room civiliza- 
tion. But our schools prefer to teach the names of clauses, 
the genera and species by which words and combinations of 
words may be catalogued; our young women talk on the 
telephone, our young men send telegrams; and convalescents, 
the middle-aged, and the old, reread the morning newspaper. 
No smoke arises from the altars of the fairy Epistola, and 
her shrines are unadorned by garlands. To remedy this 
neglect the guild of letter-writers records its protest. 





























ZERO BIRDS 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


T had been a strenuous night. All day the mercury had 
been flirting with the zero mark and soon after sunset 
burrowed down into the bulb below the readings. My bed 
that night felt like a well-iced tomb. Probably daylight 
would have found me frozen to death if it had not been for a 
saving idea. Hurrying into the children’s room, I selected 
two of the warmest and chubbiest. Banking them on either 
side of me in my bed, I just survived the night. Of course 
it was hard on them, but then any round, warm child of 
proper sentiments should welcome an opportunity to save 
the life of an aged parent. In spite of my patent heating 
plant, I woke up towards morning shivering, and remem- 
bered with a terrible depression that I had boasted to Mrs. 
Naturalist and to various and sundry scofling friends that I 
would cut down and cut up and hau! in one forty-foot hickory 
tree before the glad New Year. For a while I decided that 
there was nothing on earth worth exchanging for that warm 
bed. Finally, however, my better nature conquered, and 
the dusk before the dawn found me in the woods in front of a 
dead hickory tree some forty feet high and a couple of rods 
through—at least, that was how its flinty girth impressed me 
after I had chopped a while. The air was like iced wine. 
Every axe stroke drove it tingling through my blood. 

I began to cut down the brush surrounding the doomed 
tree so as to gain clear space for the axe-swing. Almost 
immediately a vindictive spice-bush in falling knocked off 
my glasses and they fell into the snow somewhere ahead of 
me. Without them I am in the same condition as a mole 
or a shrew, my sense of sight being only rudimentary. Down 
I plumped on my knees in the snow and fumbled in the half 
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light with numbed fingers through the cold whiteness 
ahead of me. As I groped and grumbled in this lowly posi- 
tion, suddenly I heard the prelude to one of the most beauti- 
ful of winter dawn-songs. It was a liquid loud note full of 
rolling r’s. Perhaps it can be best represented in print 
somewhat as follows: “chip’r’r’r’r.” I forgot my lost 
glasses and my cold hands and my wet knees, waiting for the 
song that I knew was coming. Another preliminary rolling 
note or so and there sounded from a low stump a wild, ring- 
ing song that could be heard for half a mile. “‘ Wheedle— 
wheedle—wheedle” it began, full of liquid bell-like over- 
tones. Then the singer added another syllable to his strain 
and sang, ““whee-udel, whee-udel, whee-udel.”” Three times 
with a short rest between he sang the full double strain 
through, although it was so dark that only the ghostly, 
black tree-trunks could be seen against the white snow. 

I needed no sight of him, however, to recognize the singer. 
The song took me back to a bitter winter day in Philadelphia 
some seventeen years ago when I was laboriously learning the 
birds. I was walking through a bit of waste land encircled 
by trolley tracks when I heard this same song. It was like 
nothing which I had ever heard in New England, where I had 
learned what little I knew about birds, and I searched every- 
where for the singer expecting to see a bird about the size 
of a robin. Finally in the underbrush just ahead of me I 
saw an unmistakable wren singing so ecstatically that he 
shook and trembled all over with the outpouring of his 
song. It was my first sight and hearing of this southern 
bird, the Carolina wren, the largest ef our five wrens, whose 
field mark is a long white line over the eye. He is reddish 
brown while the house wren, which is half an inch shorter, is 
cinnamon brown. The long-billed marsh wren also has a 
white line over the eye and is about the same size, but is 
never found away from the tall grass bordering on water 
and has no such song as the Carolina. The winter wren and 
the short-billed marsh wren could neither of them be mis- 
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taken for the Carolina, as they are both about an inch and a 
half shorter and lack the white line. The house wren and the 
long-billed marsh wren bubble when they sing, the Carolina 
wren and the winter wren ring, and the short-billed marsh 
wren, the rarest of all, clicks. Of them all, only the Carolina 
wren sings in the winter. 

That day the wren-song brought me good luck. It was 
no more than finished when I heard someone passing along a 
nearby wood road, who turned out to be an early rising 
workman, from whom I borrowed some matches with which 
I finally discovered my missing eyes half buried in the snow. 
I attacked the pignut hickory with great energy to make up 
for lost time. Little by little the axe bit through the tough 
wood until the kerf was well past the heart of the tree. 
As I chopped I could hear the quick strokes of a far better 
woodcutter than I will ever be. Suddenly he gave a loud, 
rattling call and I recognized the hairy woodpecker. He 
is much larger than the downy, being nearly the size of a 
robin, while his call is wilder and louder and lacks the down- 
ward run of the downy’s note. We chopped on together, 
he at his tree and I at mine. Suddenly from my tree 
sounded a warning crack and the trunk wavered for a 
moment. I stepped well off to one side, for it is dangerous 
to stand behind a falling tree. If it strikes anything as it 
falls the trunk may shoot backward. A venerable ancestor 
of mine, so the story runs, tried to celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday by chopping down a tree, and standing behind it 
was killed by the back-lash of the falling trunk. 

The tree swayed forward towards the crimson rim of the 
rising sun. One more stroke at its heart and there was a 
loud series of cracks followed by a roar like thunder as it 
crashed down. Almost immediately, as if awakened by the 
noise, I began to hear bird notes. From over to my left 
sounded a series of sharp, irritating alarm notes, and in the 
waxing light I caught a glimpse of a crested blood-red bird 
at the edge of a greenbrier thicket. In that same place I 
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had found his nest the spring before, made of twigs and strips 
of bark and lined with grass and roots and holding three 
speckled eggs. It was the cardinal grosbeak, another bird 
unknown to me in New England. No matter how often I 
meet this crimson-crested grosbeak he will never become a 
common bird to me. Each time I see him I feel again some- 
thing of the thrill which came over me when I first met this 
singer from the South in a thicket on the edge of Philadel- 
phia. With the Carolina wren and the tufted titmouse, the 
cardinal grosbeak completes a trio of birds that can never be 
commonplace to one born north of Central Park, New York, 
which is about the limit of their northern range. 

To-day as I watched my flaming cardinal, he suddenly 
dived stiffly into the heart of the thicket. A moment later 
from its midst sounded a clear, loud whistle, “whit, whit, 
whit.” I answered him, for this is one of the few bird calls 
I can imitate. Before long his dove-colored mate also ap- 
peared. Her wings and tail were of a duller red, while the 
upper parts of her sleek body were of a brownish-ash tint. 
The throat and a patch by the base of the bill in both were 
black. As I watched, the singer in the thicket added to his 
whistle the word “teu, teu, teu, teu” and then finally ran 
them together—‘ whee-teu, whee-teu, whee-teu” so rapidly 
whistled that it almost sounded like a single note. 

On the way back to breakfast, as the sun came up and 
warmed a slope of the woods, a flock of slate-colored juncos 
burst out all together in a chorus of soft, little trills with now 
and then sharp alarm-notes like the clicking of pebbles to- 
gether, interspersed with tiny half-whispered notes, best 
expressed by the same letters as those used in writing the 
grosbeak-music—‘“‘teu, teu, teu, teu.” Suddenly from a 
farther corner of the sun-warmed slope I heard a few tinkling 
notes followed by a tantalizing snatch of rich, sweet song 
shot through with canary-like trills and runs. I hurried 
over the snow and caught a glimpse of a little flock of birds 
with crowns of reddish-brown and each wearing small black 
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spots in the exact centre of their drab-colored waistcoats. 
They were tree sparrows down from the far north, and I was 
fortunate to have heard the peculiarly gentle cadence of one 
of their rare winter songs. 

On the way back to breakfast the caw of a passing crow 
drifted down from the cold sky, and before I left the woods 
I heard the pip of a downy woodpecker and the grunt of the 
white-breasted nuthatch, that tree-climber with the white 
cheeks which unlike woodpeckers can go up and down trees 
headforemost. In the early spring and sometimes on warm 
winter days, one may hear his spring song, which is “‘quee— 
quee—quee.” It is not much of a song, but Mr. Nuthatch 
is very proud of it and usually pauses admiringly between 
each strain. In my early bird-days I used to mistake this 
spring song for the note of an early flicker and would scandal- 
ize better educated ornithologists by reporting flickers 
several weeks before their time. The last bird I heard before 
I left the woods remarked solemnly “too-wheedle, too- 
wheedle, too-wheedle, too-wheedle,”’ like a creaky wheel- 
barrow, and then suddenly broke out into the flat, harsh 
“‘djay, djay, djay”’ which has given the silver-and-blue jay 
its name. 

By the time I had reached home I decided that it was too 
cold a day safely to practise law. The state legislature in 
its wisdom had already made the day a half holiday. Not 
to be outdone in generosity, I decided to donate my half and 
make the holiday a whole one. Men die famous or successful 
who have never taken the time to companion their children 
or to find their way into the world of the wild folk which lies 
at their very doors. It was not alwaysso. Read in Evelyn’s 
Diary how for sixty years a great man played a great part 
under three kings and the grim Protector, and yet never lost 
an opportunity to refresh his life with bird songs, hilltops, 
flower fields, and sky air. We reach our goal to-day in a few 
desperate years, stripped to the buff like a marathon run- 
ner. One can arrive later and not miss a thousand little 
happinesses along the way. 
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With similar arguments I convinced myself on that day 
that it was my duty as an amateur naturalist to discover how 
many birds I could meet between dawn and dark with the 
thermometer below zero. Certain gentleman adventurers 
of my acquaintance aided and abetted me in this plan. 
They all held high office in a military organization known for 
short as the Band. There was First Lieutenant Trottie, 
Second Lieutenant Honey, Sergeant Henny-Penny, and 
Corporal Alice-Palace, while I had been honored with a 
captain’s commission in this regiment. To be sure, there 
was something of a dearth of privates, but with such a gal- 
lant array of officers their absence was not felt. At any 
hour of day or night, to the last man, every member of this 
Band was ready for the most desperate adventures by field 
and flood. 

As we left the house the thermometer stood at four below, 
while the sky was of a frozen blue without a cloud and had 
a hard glitter as if streaked with frost. In a low tree by the 
roadside we heard the metallic note of a downy woodpecker 
scurrying up the trunk and backing stiffly down. Further 
on sounded a loud cawing, and we saw four ruffianly crows 
assaulting a respectable female broad-winged hawk. One 
after the other they would flap over her as closely as possible, 
aiming vicious pecks as they passed. The broad-winged 
beat the air frantically with her short, wide, fringed wings and 
seemed to make no effort to defend herself against her black, 
jeering pursuers. Once she alighted on an exposed limb. 
Instantly the crows settled near her and used language which 
no respectable female hawk could listen to for a moment. 
She spread her wings and soared away, and as she passed out 
of sight they were still cawing on her trail. If the hawk had 
been one of the swift Accipiters, such as the gray goshawk 
or the Cooper’s hawk or any of the falcons, no crow would 
have ventured any liberties. 

One of my friends who collects birds’ eggs instead of bird 
notes was once attempting feloniously to break and enter 
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the home of a duck hawk which was highly regarded in the 
community—about two hundred feet highly, infact. As my 
friend was swinging back and forth on a rope in front of the 
perpendicular cliff, said duck hawk dashed at him at the rate 
of some ninety miles per hour. Being scared off by a blank 
cartridge, the enraged falcon towered. A passing crow, 
flapping through the air, made a peck at the hawk as it shot 
past. That was one of the last and most unfortunate acts in 
that crow’s whole life. The duck hawk was fairly aching 
with the desire to attack someone or something which was 
not protected by thunder and lightning. With one flash 
of its wings it shot under that misguided crow, and, turning 
on its back in mid air, slashed it with six talons like sharpened 
steel. The crow dropped a dead mass of black and blood to 
the brow of the cliff below. 

Finally we reached the tall, stone chimney, all that is left 
of some long-forgotten house which marks the entrance to old 
Darby Road, opened in 1691. At that point Wild-Folk 
Land begins. The hurrying feet of more than two centuries 
have sunk the road some ten feet below its banks, and the 
wild folk use its hidden bed like one of their own trails. 
Foxes pad along its rain-washed course and rabbits and 
squirrels hop and scurry across its narrow width, while in 
spring and summer wild ginger, ebony spleenwort, the blue- 
and-white porcelain petals of the hepatica, and a host of 
other flowers bloom on its banks. The birds, too, nest there, 
from the belted gray-blue and white kingfisher, which has 
bored a deep hole into the clay under an overhanging wild 
cherry tree, down to the field-sparrow with its pink beak and 
flute song which watches four speckled eggs close-hidden in a 
tiny cup of woven grass. 

To-day we followed the windings of the road until we came 
to the vast black oak tree which marks the place where 
Darby Road, after running for nearly ten miles, stops to rest. 
Beyond stretched the unbroken expanse of Blacksnake 
Swamp bounded by the windings of Darby Creek. The 
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Band seated themselves on one of their favorite resting- 
places, a great log which lay under the trees. Above us a 
white-breasted nuthatch with its white cheeks and black 
head was rat-tat-tatting up and around a half dead limb, 
picking out every insect egg in sight from the bark. As the 
bird came near the broken top of the bough, out of a hole 
popped a very angry red squirrel exactly like a jack-in-the- 
box. The red squirrel is the fastest of all the tree folk among 
the animals, but a nuthatch on a limb is not afraid of any- 
thing that flies or crawls or climbs. He can run up and 
down and around a branch forward and backward, unlike 
the woodpeckers which must always back down, or the 
brown creepers which can go up a tree in long spirals but 
have to fly down. 

A red streak flashed down the limb on which the nuthatch 
was working. That wasthe squirrel. A fraction of a second 
ahead of the squirrel there was a wink of gray and white. 
That was the nuthatch. Before the squirrel could even re- 
cover his balance there was a cheerful rat-tat-tat just behind 
him on the other side of the limb. As the squirrel turned, the 
rapping sounded on the under side of the branch. His bushy 
red tail quivered, and, using some strong squirrel-language, 
he dived back into his hole. He was hardly out of sight 
when the nuthatch was tapping again at his door. Once more 
the squirrel rushed out chattering and sputtering. Once 
more the nuthatch was not there. Then he tried chasing 
the bird around the limb, but there was nothing in that. 
The nuthatch could turn in half the time and space, and 
moreover did not have to be afraid of falling, for a drop of 
fifty feet to frozen ground is no joke even for a red squirrel. 
The irritating thing about the nuthatch was that, no 
matter how hard the squirrel chased him, he never stopped 
for a second tapping away at the branch, feeding even as he 
ran. Finally Mr. Squirrel went back to his house and stayed 
there while the nuthatch tapped in triumph all around his 
hole, although muffled chatterings from within expressed the 
squirrel’s unvarnished opinion of that nuthatch. 
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When the nuthatch finally flew to another tree we got up 
and followed a path that twisted through a barren field, full 
of grassy tussocks and clumps of mockernut hickories and 
black walnut trees, until it at last lost itself in the depths 
of Blacksnake Swamp. This swamp had taken its name 
from the day that we caught a blacksnake skimming along 
over the tops of the bushes like a bird. In summer it is full 
of impassable quagmires, and to-day we hoped to explore 
the hidden places which we had never yet seen. We had 
scarcely passed through the outer fringe of tall grasses and 
cat-tails when we heard everywhere through the cold air 
little tinkling notes and caught glimpses of dark sparrow- 
like birds with forked tails, striped breasts, and streaked 
rich brown backs, each one showing a fine zigzag whitish 
line at the bend of the wing. Another field mark was a light 
patch over each eye, and we identified the first and largest 
flock of pine siskin of the year. These siskin are strange 
birds. One never knows when and where they will appear. 
The last flock that I had seen was in my backyard in May. 
Usually, too, they are in trees, and this was the first time 
that I had ever met with them on the ground. The birds 
gave little canary-like notes like goldfinches, which are often 
found with them but can always be recognized by their un- 
streaked breasts and double wing-bars. For a long time we 
studied the flock through our field-glasses until every last 
one of the Band had learned this new bird. 

As we watched them a white-throated sparrow lisped from 
a near-by bush, and a little later we met a flock of tree spar- 
rows, a bird which is never by any chance found in a tree. 
In the distance a woodpecker flew through the air in a 
labored up-and-down flight, and as he disappeared he gave 
the wild cry of the hairy woodpecker, a bird nearly twice the 
size of his smaller brother, the downy. Close by the side of 
the creek we heard a tiny note like “pheep, pheep, pheep,”’ 
and even as we looked for the bird it flew past and lit on a 
tree on the other side of the path not two feet away. We all 
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stood stony still and in a minute a brown creeper circled the 
trees, climbing it in tiny hops in a wide spiral. He was so 
close that we could see his stiff, spiny tail with a little row 
of spots at its base and the brown and gray speckles on his 
back, and his long, curiously curved bill. 

We pressed on into the very heart of the great, treacherous 
marsh, frozen hard and safe, and explored all of its secret 
places. In a tangle of wild grapevine we found the round 
nest, rimmed with grapevine bark, of the cardinal grosbeak, 
while over in a thicket of elderberry bushes, all rusty-gold 
with the clinging stems of that parasite, the dodder, showed 
a close sheath of fine branches of a swamp maple. In a 
fork at the end of one of the branches, all silver-gray, was the 
empty nest of a goldfinch, the last of all the birds to nest. 
It was made of twisted strands of the silk of the milkweed 
pods hackled by the bird’s beak. In the snow we came across 
a strange track, almost like the trail of a snake. It was a 
wide trough with little, close-set, zigzag paw-marks running 
all through it. The Captain told the Band that this was the 
trail of the fierce blarina shrew, one of the killers. Without 
eyes or ears this strange little blind death eats twice its 
weight in flesh every twenty-four hours, and slays under 
ground, above ground, and even under the water. The 
Band regarded the strange tracks with enormous interest. 

“How big do they grow?” anxiously inquired Henny- 
Penny, the littlest but one of the Band. 

“Just a little longer than my middle finger,”’ the Captain 
reassured him. 

Suddenly in the very midst of this zotlogical bric-a-brac a 
great thought came to each and every of the Band simultan- 
eously. “‘Lunch-time!” they shouted with one accord. 

Then occurred the tragedy of the trip. In a pocket of his 
shooting jacket the Captain had a package of sandwiches 
containing just one apiece, no more, no less. The rest of 
the lunch, thick scones, raisins, chocolate, saveloy sausage, 
bacon, and other necessaries and luxuries had been wrapped 
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up in another package and entrusted to Honey as head of the 
commissary department for the day—and Honey had left the 
package on the hall-table! It was a grief almost too great 
to be borne. The Band regarded their guilty comrade 
reproachfully. Two large tears ran down Honey’s cheeks. 
Alice-Palace, the littlest of them all, gave way to unre- 
strained emotion, which bade fair to frighten away the most 
bloodthirsty of blarinas within the radius of a mile. Then 
it was that the Captain rose to the emergency. 

“Comrades,” said he, placing one hand over Alice- 
Palace’s widely-opened mouth, “‘all is not lost. Old woods- 
men like ourselves can find food anywhere. Follow me. 
Hist!” 

Like Hawkeye and Chingachgook and other well-known 
scouts, the Captain was apt to employ that mysterious word 
when beginning a desperate adventure. The Band followed 
him with entire confidence, albeit with certain snifflings on 
the part of Corporal Alice-Palace. They crossed a tiny 
brook and found themselves in a little grove of swamp maples 
which had grown up around the fallen trunk of the parent 
tree. The Captain scanned the trees carefully. Every- 
where trails in the snow, which the Captain told them were 
the tracks of gray squirrels. Suddenly he reached up and 
picked out from between a little twig and the smooth trunk 
of a swamp maple sapling a big, dry, beautifully-seasoned 
black walnut. That started the Band to looking and they 
found that the little trees were filled with walnuts, each one 
wedged in between twigs or branches so that it would not 
blow down. Up and down and about the low trees climbed 
and scrambled the Band. Some of the nuts were hidden 
and some were in plain sight, but altogether there was nearly 
a peck of them, each one containing a dry, crisp, golden 
kernel which tasted as rich and delicious as it looked. They 
had come upon the winter storehouse of a gray squirrel 
family.: 

Piling the nuts in the lee of a big oak tree where the camp 
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fire was to be made, they followed the Captain to a broken- 
down rail fence where grew a thicket of tiny trees with 
smooth trunks whose gray twigs were laden down with 
bunches of what looked like tiny purple plums. Each one 
had a layer of pulp over a flat stone, and this pulp, what 
there was of it, had a curious attractive spicy, sugary taste. 
The Captain told the Band that these were nanny-plums, 
sometimes known as sweet viburnum. Further on they 
found clusters of little purple fox-grapes, fiercely sour in the 
fall but now sweetened enough under the bite of the frost to 
be swallowed. Still the Captain was not ready to stop. Up 
the hillside he led them by a winding path through tangled 
thickets until in a level place he brought them to a group of 
curious trees. The bark of these was deeply grooved and in 
places nearly three inches thick, while the branches were 
covered with scores and scores of golden-red globes. Some 
were wrinkled and frost-bitten until they had turned brown 
but others still hung plump and bright in the winter air. 
It was a grove of persimmon trees. Before he could be 
stopped Henny-Penny had picked one of the best looking of 
the lot and took a deep bite out of the soft pulp. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he spat out his first taste of persimmon with 
great emphasis, his mouth so puckered that it was with 
difficulty that he could express his unfavorable opinion of the 
new fruit. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” warned the Captain. 
“Try some of the frost-bitten ones.”’ 

The Band accordingly did so and found that the worst 
looking and most wrinkled specimens were sweet as honey 
and without a trace of pucker. On their way back they 
passed through a thicket of tangled bushes whose branches 
were all matted together in bunches which looked like birds’ 
nests. The twigs were laden down with round, purple 
berries about the size of a wild cherry, and the Captain told 
the Band that these were hackberries, otherwise known as 
sugarberries. They picked handfuls of them and found that 
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the berry had a sweet-spicy pulp over a fragile stone that 
could be crushed like the stones of a raisin. The fruit 
when eaten resembled a raisin in taste. 

Hurrying back to the camp-fire tree, the Captain dug a 
rough circle a couple of feet in diameter in the snow and 
spread a layer of dry leaves. Over these he built a little 
tepee of tiny, dry, black-oak twigs. Underneath this he 
placed a fragment of birch-bark which he had peeled off one 
of the aspen birches growing on the fringe of the swamp. 
This burned like paper and in a minute the little ball of dry 
twigs was crackling away with a steady flame. Over this 
he piled dry sassafras and hickory boughs, and in a few 
moments the Band was seated around a column of flame 
which roared up fully four feet high. With their backs 
against the great oak tree they cracked and cracked and 
cracked black walnuts and crunched sugarberries and nibbled 
nanny-plums and tasted frost-grapes, saving the single sand- 
wich until next to the last, while for dessert they had handfuls 
and handfuls of honey-sweet, wrinkled persimmons. 

Near the fire Lieutenant Trottie found an old box-cover 
bedded in the snow. Lifting it up there was a rush and a 
scurry and from a round, warm nest underneath the cover 
made of thistle-down, fur, feathers, and tiny bits of wood- 
fiber all matted together into a sort of felt, dashed six red- 
dish-brown, pink-pawed field mice. They burrowed in the 
snow, crept under the leaves, and in a minute were out of 
sight, all except one which tried to climb the box-cover and 
which Trottie caught before he could scurry over the top of 
it. His fur was like plush, with the hair a warm reddish- 
brown at the ends and at the roots. Underneath he was 
snowy-white, although there, too, the fur showed mouse- 
gray under the surface. He had little brown claws and six 
tiny pink disks on each paw, which enabled him to run up 
and down perpendicular surfaces. His eyes were big and 
brown and lustrous, and he had flappy, pinky-gray, velvet 
ears, each one of which was half the size of his funny little 
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face and thin as gossamer. His paws were pink instead of 
white like those of his cousin, the deer mouse, and his long tail 
was covered with the finest of hairs. When he found he was 
fairly caught he snuggled down into Trottie’s hand, making a 
queer little whimpering noise, while his nose wrinkled and 
quivered. When Trottie brought him to the fire, Henny- 
Penny offered him a half kernel of one of his walnuts. In- 
stantly the little nose stopped quivering, and Mousy sat up 
like a squirrel on the back of Trottie’s hand and nibbled 
away until the piece was all gone. Each one of the Band 
took turns in feeding him until he could eat no more. Then 
Trottie put him back in the deserted nest and replaced the 
box-cover. 

The last adventure of all was on the way home. We 
were walking along an abandoned railroad track when sud- 
denly a flock of light grayish birds flew up all together out of 
the dry grass and lighted in a small elm tree near by. As 
I watched them they turned and all flew down together. 
Instantly it was as if a mass of peach blossoms had been 
spilled on the withered grass and white snow. Fully a third 
of the flock had crimson crowns and rose-colored breasts, 
while at the base of the streaked gray and brown backs 
showed a tinge of pink. It was my first flock of the lesser 
redpolls, all the way down from the Arctic Circle. They 
were restless but not shy, and sometimes we were able to 
get within six feet of them. They would continually fly 
back and forth from the tree to the ground, keeping up a soft 
chattering note interspersed with little tinkling notes, some- 
what resembling the goldfinch or the siskin which we had left 
behind us in the swamp. Always when they flew the 
redpolls gave a little piping note, and their field mark was 
a black patch under the throat which could be seen even 
farther than their red polls or their rosy breasts. Their 
beaks were light and very pointed and they had forked tails 
like the siskin. 

It was nearly twilight when we left them and finally 
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started home. As we followed a fox trail in and out through 
the thickets of Fern Valley, we caught a glimpse of a large, 
brown bird on the ground. At first I thought that it was 
some belated fox-sparrow, but when it hopped to a low twig 
and then unconsciously and nervously raised its tail stiffly 
as I watched, I recognized the hermit thrush, which always 
betrays itself by this curious mannerism. The last one I 
had seen was singing like Israfel, whose heart strings are a 
lute, in the twilight of a Canadian forest. To-day the 
little singer was silent and I wondered what had kept him 
back from the Southland and hoped that he would be able 
to win through the bitter days still ahead of him. I have no 
doubt that he did, for the hermit thrush is a brave-hearted, 
hardy, self-reliant bird. 

The sun had gone down when we finally reached the road. 
Above the after-glow showed a patch of apple-green sky 
against which was etched the faintest, finest, and newest of 
crescent moons. It almost seemed as if a puff of wind would 
blow her like a cobweb out of the sky. Above gleamed 
Venus, the evening star all silver-gold, while over towards the 
other side of the sky great golden Jupiter echoed back her 
rays. Below the green, the sky was a mass of dusky gold 
which deepened into amber and then slowly faded. As we 
walked through the twilight we heard the last, sweetest, and 
saddest singer of that winter day. Through the air shud- 
dered a soft tremolo call, like the whistling of swift, unseen 
wings or the wail of a little lost child. It was the eerie call 
of the little screech-owl, and never was a bird worse named. 
Answering, I brought him so close to us that we could see 
his ear tufts showing in the half light. All the way home he 
followed us, calling and calling for someone who will never 
come. 
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The mass of Lincolniana has been one of the wonders of the 
literary world. Hundreds of volumes of Lincoln biography and of 
reminiscence are eagerly read because they reveal something of 
the personality of the man whose memory the world loves. Even 
in the days of the “best seller,” now happily remote, zest was to be 
found in reading the latest good thing about Lincoln. Now that 
the war has diverted men from light reading to passionate study 
of more serious things, the interest in the subject has deepened, 
and publishers and librarians report a growing demand for the 
standard biographies as well as for what is new. 

The satisfactory lives of Lincoln are surprisingly few. Nicolay 
and Hay’s work, really a history of the Civil War, almost fills a 
five-foot shelf, and yet gives us little of Lincoln’s personality; 
while Herndon and Charnwood, who follows Herndon closely, 
give us only a partial portrait of the man. It is likely that all the 
reminiscences of those who knew him well have been published. 
One regrets that David Davis and Stanton, and most of all, 
Robert Lincoln, have left.no complete record of their best impres- 
sions of the great American. Except such confidential papers as 
have been withheld by the family and possibly a few of the Speed 
letters which we should love to see entire, little remains unpub- 
lished of Lincoln’s writings. Let us hope that it will not be too 
long until an author with finer sensibilities than Herndon may 
give us the great biography, creating out of the wealth of material 
already at hand and out of the intimate sources thus far denied 
to historians, the complete portrait for which the world is waiting. 
The need for such a life is greater since well-meaning and gifted 
writers of fiction have created the Lincoln myth. His spectacular 
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career and striking personality lend themselves well to the uses 
of fiction and the drama. “The Crisis” and “The Perfect Trib- 
ute” have perpetuated this myth with delicacy and skill. Other 
tales, founded on tradition, have been seized upon as authentic 
by readers who are not sensitive to the distinctions between 
history and fiction. Even the movies have encouraged the myth 
by giving to romance-loving audiences the impersonation of a 
sentimentalist who was not quite a man. I am not willing to 
condemn the use of Lincoln traditions, of which there are many, as 
the background for fiction and the drama, but this has emphasized 
the need for a real biography. 

It is not because they record any newly discovered incidents or 
traits that this year’s contributions to Lincolniana are of value. 
Lord Charnwood’s Life presents known facts in a fresh way, and, 
as an appreciation, possesses distinction in that it comes in war time 
from an England that at last realizes Lincoln as belonging in a 
large sense to English civilization and to English thought. The 
other two volumes named at the head of this review are neither 
biographical nor historical. The one is pictorial, light but not triv- 
ial, an illuminating and sympathetic presentation of the every- 
day Lincoln; the other is critical and analytical, the study not so 
much of the man’s life as of his mind and thought. To the com- 
ing biographer both books will be helpful, because both make it 
possible for the student to realize the man’s personality and to 
understand why he was the dominant figure of his time. 

The author of “Lincoln in Illinois” is an old time resident of 
Springfield who knows its atmosphere and its traditions and is com- 
petent for the unusual task undertaken. Mr. Hornby’s drawings 
prove that the distinguished artist has caught the spirit of the 
old town, and are worthy of the text and of the subject. Drawings 
of Springfield as Lincoln knew it, and word-pictures of the country 
lawyer and public man in his familiar, neighborly aspect, as Spring- 
field knew him, are sketched by author and by artist in a charming 
way. The scenes of Lincoln’s earlier discipline and heart-tragedy 
at New Salem, the old State House where he flung to Douglas the 
challenge that hastened the Civil War and brought immortality 
to Lincoln, the Eighth Street home to which in time all America 
will find its way, the old-fashioned depot where his eloquent fare- 
well was spoken in 1861, and many other places made sacred by 
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contact with him are faithfully drawn; while the delicate touch 
with which the author makes that contact real also serves to make 
the man less like a figure in history and more like a man we once 
knew. We are told that the Lincoln boys “were more severe 
with their father than their father was with them. One of the 
friends with whom Lincoln played chess used to relate grimly 
how tiny Tad had once swept the chessmen from the board, so 
ending the game when his father failed to heed his summons to 
come to dinner. ‘And Lincoln never said a word. He took the 
child’s hand and went home!’ Thus the story used to end.” 
Another characteristic incident: at a wedding at the old Owsley 
homestead Mr. Owsley’s daughter was given charge of lively 
twin brothers. Just as the ceremony was about to begin she 
missed them and searched for them in vain until she spied their 
gleeful faces high above the crowd. They were perched on Lin- 
coln’s shoulders. (It is a pity that the price of the book will neces- 
sarily put it beyond the reach of many who ought to read it.) 

It is to be hoped that as Springfield continues to become the 
shrine of democracy towards which devout pilgrimages shall turn, 
just as for a century pilgrims have bent their way towards the 
shrine of liberty at Mount Vernon, the people of Springfield will 
keep the places that knew Lincoln best just as they were in his day. 

Judge Wanamaker’s book is an unusually pretentious criticism 
of Lincoln’s writings. It is less a literary study than an effort to 
demonstrate the man’s characteristics from his public utterances 
rather than from his life. I use the term “demonstrate” as sug- 
gesting the demonstrator in anatomy rather than the instructor 
in geometry. Whether this method could be carried out success- 
fully with a less-known subject than Lincoln is doubtful. Never- 
theless, it has been done here in an unusual way and with a fair 
degree of success. 

The author is a man with a hobby—and who that specializes 
in Lincoln isnot? He is convinced that Lincoln’s personality and 
Lincoln’s writings should be treated as fundamental in American 
education, supplanting the classics, if need be, in our high school 
curricula. He insists that Lincoln’s “sentences go as straight as 
bullets” and implies that they illustrate the character of the man 
himself. ‘The Voice of Lincoln” is an effort to discover, mainly 
in the spoken word, the philosophy of Lincoln’s life and the evolu- 
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tion of his efficiency by the processes of self-discipline as a lawyer 
and a leader until in the great crisis of American history he became 
the exponent of democracy. The volume of 363 pages quotes lib- 
erally from biographers and critics and voluminously from Lincoln 
himself, so that one need not look outside the book for any great 
thing that Lincoln may have said. It is all there. 

Every sincere student of American history is a partisan of 
Abraham Lincoln. Every student of the man knows already 
that in character as well as achievement Lincoln is all that Judge 
Wanamaker claims him to have been. But there are too many 
Americans who are ignorant of history and who know little or 
nothing of Lincoln. If this book shall lead any of these to an 
earnest study of Lincoln’s writings and a proper appreciation of 
his character, the author’s purpose will not have failed, for in the 
study of Lincoln altogether too little consideration has been 
given to his utterances. It is well to remember that the man 
whose sanity and whose faith saved the Union at the time of 
universal unfaith and hysteria was at the same time a master of 
English speech. 

We shall continue to hope that special studies such as these will 
encourage the writing of a worthy biography, and that men who 
are not students may see Lincoln from all sides and know him as 
he was. In the meantime, let the specialist keep on presenting 
his individual angle of vision until some day we shall have the 


complete life. 
Cartes W. Moores. 


Indianapolis. 
MISREADING MAHAN 


Sea Power and Freedom, by Gerard Fiennes, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1918, $3.50. 


The author of the Foreword to this book correctly says: 
“‘Sea Power and Freedom’ depicts mainly the career of the British 
Navy. The career and achievements of other navies and of 
various merchant marines as well are picturesquely shown and 
the scenes follow each other in such rapid but well-ordered fash- 
ion, that the story runs uninterruptedly and harmonious from the 
first page to the last.” 

But when the author of the book itself asks his readers to re- 
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member that he sets out “‘to prepare a set of lectures on the mean- 
ing and function of sea power which should interest an audience 
of teachers, in whose hands rests so great an opportunity of impress- 
ing on the minds of those who follow us the lessons of duty and de- 
votion which the history of maritime nations affords,” and couples 
it with the statement, that “those acquainted with the writings of 
Admiral Mahan will be at no loss to trace their influence in the 
following pages,” he not only assumes a great responsibility for 
his countrymen which should not be lightly undertaken, but calls 
upon an amount of credulity on the part of professional men that 
but few of them possess, although a large majority of his readers 
who are unacquainted with the subject of seamanship, may 
bring in a verdict favoring his production. 

To assert that “the essence of sea power must still be looked 
for in the use of the sea as a means of peaceful intercourse and com- 
merce between nations” is quite in contrast with the views of 
Admiral Mahan as expressed in the statement, that “‘the unceas- 
ing struggle for the mastery would fluctuate with the control of 
the waters, which, as in all maritime regions, must depend upon 
naval preponderance, but also in part upon possession of those 
determining positions of whose tenure Napoleon said that ‘War 
is a business of positions.’’’ The contention that “‘it is in the main 
true that the military navy, so far as composing the substance of 
sea power, is rather its accident, and that the need to possess the 
military ‘command of the sea’ is exactly proportioned to the de- 
pendence of a state on sea communications for its wealth and 
subsistence,” is not, to say the least, due to the influence of Amer- 
ica’s great master of strategy. While it may apply to Great 
Britain, surely it does not suit the case of the United States, or 
Germany either, for that matter. Mahan, on the other hand, of 
one instance says: ‘To any foreign state, control of the Central 
American Isthmus means naval control, naval preponderance, to 
which tenure of land is at best a convenient incident.” Here the 
sea power necessary to control the situation is the “military 
navy,” and the state having the most interest at stake in the 
region does not depend upon sea communications for its wealth 
and subsistence. 

To show that the military navy is not the accident of sea power 
but is its substance—and this point is vital to the interests of the 
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United States—we need only to refer to cases cited by the author 
himself. For instance, he states, that ““The Hansa Navy or the 
Hanseatic Sea Power, the first great naval power of Northern 
Europe that obtained a complete success in the Baltic and North 
seas, caused Gustavus Vasa, the great King of Sweden, to declare 
that the three Scandinavian Crowns remained small wares of the 
Hansa up to the sixteenth century.” Again, in referring to the 
Peloponnesians at the Battle of Salamis, he says: ‘They showed 
in this, realization of the elementary principle that it is the fleet 
and not the sea that defends.” The Spaniards were masters in 
their own and foreign lands only so long as they held dominion of 
the sea by force. When their Armada was destroyed by the British, 
their sea power became nil and the country gradually sank to a 
second-class nation. 

The trouble is that the author has confused the definition of 
the term sea power, immortalized by Mahan as meaning a “fleet- 
in-being,” a military naval force, with the word “influence” 
properly construed as the power to produce effects by an insen- 
sible or invisible means, rather than the ability to act with force or 
might. While he disavows any intention “‘to write a treatise on 
the relation of Sea Power to Freedom,” he falls into a discussion 
of that relationship in more than one instance in his book, and, 
in spite of the disavowal, many persons may be inclined to think 
that the doctrines enunciated by him are fathered by Admiral 
Mahan—a fallacy which all professional men will recognize at 
once, but which laymen cannot understand unless they take the 
advice the author gives and read the remarkable books known 
as “The Sea Power Series.” It seems necessary, therefore, to 
call attention to some of these illusions lest we forget the deplor- 
able state of unpreparedness for the ruthless war thrust upon us 
by the barbarous acts of an implacable foe, and the country again 
return to those degenerate days when the peace-at-any-price pol- 
icy, which caused our unreadiness, was rampant, and the nation’s 
sea power sank to fourth place among the fleets of the world, while 
its responsibilities outranked those of all other countries. 

According to the author, the merchant marine is the prime fac- 
tor in the problem of control of the seas, with the “military navy” 
acting as an accident thereto, or subordinate to the industrial art. 
But Mahan distinctly says that ‘“‘the power of the sea is the key- 
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stone and foundation upon§which rested the commercial—for a 
time even—the industrial fabric of Europe.” Sea power then 
means force—‘“‘force without stint and without limit,’’’as the Pres- 
ident would say—which is needed at this time as never before, not 
only in order to hold the mastery on the water—following the 
maxim, that “The nation{which controls the sea will have domin- 
ion over the land”—but also in order to wipe out despotism and 
anarchy and perpetuate democracy and civilization throughout 
the world. “The control of a maritime region is insured primarily 
by a navy,” says Mahan, not by a merchant marine. “Commerce 
follows the Flag” not the Flag follows Commerce. 
Rear Apmrrat Cotpy M. CHEstTER. 
Yale University. 


VINDICATION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Alsace-Lorraine, by Daniel Blumenthal, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $0.75. 
Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule, by Charles Downer Hazen, 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.25. New York. 1917. 


Having pledged ourselves publicly to rectify the injustice done 
to Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, it is rather important that we should 
know what the “problem of Alsace-Lorraine”’ is and what can be 
done to solve it definitely. One who would get oriented could not 
do better than turn to Blumenthal and Hazen; their volumes are 
intended for the general public, are attractively written, and 
should serve their purpose effectively. 

Those who are somewhat familiar with the problem would, 
doubtless, have preferred something more from M. Blumenthal 
than this little tri-colored volume of sixty pages, and, perhaps, 
something different. Sixty pages are so little, when one is writing 
about a big subject like Alsace-Lorraine, that one would have had 
them all devoted to the personal experiences of M. Blumenthal, 
leaving the treatment of Alsace-Lorraine before 1871 to the his- 
torian who has no first-hand information to give us. Yet it is 
astonishing, how much information he has packed into this little 
book, how well chosen his facts are, and how they light up the 
very questions we wish to have answered. He tells us, for exam- 
ple, that the population of Alsace-Lorraine is about 300,000 
greater than in 1871 and that these 300,000 represent the German 
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emigrants who have settled in the country since then. As to the 
language of the two regions, he states that “in most parts of Lor- 
raine, French is spoken exclusively, whereas, in the greater part 
of Alsace, we find a German patois mixed up with many French 
words and expressions, and so entirely distinct is it from the 
hochdeutsch of the Germans that after forty-seven years they are 
not able to understand it. Everyone who is at all educated speaks 
French, in spite of the obstacles the Germans have always put 
in the way of teaching the French tongue. All who know French 
speak it from preference, and no one who speaks good German— 
and they have all learned it in the schools—ever uses it in private 
life. The official language was of course German. “But the speak- 
ing of a German patois,” writes M. Blumenthal, “does not prove 
that the Alsatians are German. A recent authoritative work 
shows that . . . the shape of the German skull . . . is 
represented in Alsace only in proportion of one to three and the 
so-called Germanic type (blue eyes and yellow hair) is nowhere 
predominant.” The inference is that “Alsace is, in fact, a con- 
clusive example of the fact that the use of a dialect of German 
origin does not necessarily indicate the race of those who speak it 
and certainly does not prove a community of sentiments or 
ideas.” 

“Not the feeling of race, . .. not the soil, . . . not 
the language—not even interests in common—but just the living 
together of two centuries shared with the great nation of France 
has made Alsace-Lorraine French,” is the opinion of Herr Pro- 
fessor Ziegler, quoted by M. Blumenthal. And the reason the 
Alsatians “so quickly and so solidly became a part of the French 
nation” was that they have “always had great independence of 
character; they are thoroughly democratic and republican.” As 
early as 1709 the Russian ambassador wrote that “it was well 
known that the Alsatians are more French than the Parisians 
themselves.” The assimilation of Alsace-Lorraine by France 
was completed by the Revolution. That Alsace was not German 
was recognized by the Germans themselves. ‘And thou, Alsace,” 
exclaimed the poet Riickert, “‘de-Germanized race, thou too dost 
jeer at us, oh, deepest infamy!” 

In 1871, the Germans tore Alsace-Lorraine from France and 
tried to make it a part of Germany. It was an impossible under- 
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taking and, after nearly fifty years of misapplied energy, it was 
clear that the “Germanization had not taken a single step for- 
ward. . . . The government did not understand the people 
and the people did not understand the government. . . . The 
German Empire was able to conquer Alsace-Lorraine materially, 
but was not able to conquer her morally; she has not known how 
to win the heart and soul of her people.” 

And what is M. Blumenthal’s solution of the problem? “Al- 
sace-Lorraine . . . must again ;be [united to France, their 
mother country, their rightful home. We depend upon America,” 
he writes in closing his book, “strong and generous, to help to 
bring about this great result. It is America which will give the 
decisive aid required for the Allies in their great struggle to pre- 
serve against the barbarous asssaults of German militarism, right, 
justice and civilization.” 

And this is the solution Professor Hazen champions. Natur- 
ally, his book has nothing of the personal testimony of M. Blu- 
menthal, but it is well-informed, the matter is well organized and 
so effectively presented that it can hardly fail to win the hearts of 
democratic Americans for the cause of long-suffering Alsace-Lor- 
raine. He discusses the treaty of Frankfurt and reproduces the 
texts of the protests of Alsace-Lorraine made to the national 
assembly of France and to the German Reichstag. And they 
are well worth reading. They stir one’s blood to-day like the fife 
and drum of 1776. Professor Hazen sketches briefly but clearly 
the position of Alsace and Lorraine before their union with France, 
explains how that union was brought about, and shows how they 
became an integral part of revolutionary France. 

He traces the vicissitudes of the conquered people under Ger- 
man domination and describes the successive constitutions granted 
to them, including the last of 1911. None gave satisfaction, for 
none could give satisfaction. Germany could not grant the kind 
of self-government Alsace-Lorraine aspired to; there was no place 
within imperial, aristocratic Germany for a democratic state. It 
was the Saverne, or Zabern, affair that made that plain, if it was 
not sufficiently plain before, and that} was Professor Hazen’s jus- 
tification for devoting a long chapter, at the close of his volume, 
to this notorious episode. ‘We want to stamp out in the popu- 
lation,” said General von Falkenhayn, in December, 1913, “the 
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spirit that they manifested and which called forth the incidents 
of Zabern.” 

The treaty of Frankfurt is now “a scrap of paper.” The treaty 

was forced upon France and upon Alsace-Lorraine. “Never at 
any time since 1870,” declares Professor Hazen, “has Alsace-Lor- 
raine admitted that it was German. It declared the treaty of 
Frankfurt null and void and it has never rescinded that declara- 
tion. . . . The twentieth century must redress the greatest 
iniquity of the nineteenth. The only action in harmony with 
justice and the rights of peoples is [the return to France of 
the occupied provinces. . . . This issue does not admit of 
compromise. It must be kept clear as it is in its essential nature. 
The principle at the basis of the treaty of Frankfurt must be 
repudiated and emphatically discredited by its complete and re- 
sounding reversal. . . . It should be a source of pride for 
Americans to know that they will aid in the vindication of right 
and justice, of liberty and humanity. Alsace-Lorraine is a sym- 
bol as well as a fact. It represents the cause of the oppressed 
everywhere. . . . It was appropriate, as it was inevitable, 
that, unless the people of the United States were to be recreant 
to their country’s ideals and indifferent to its interests, they 
should have a place in the present stage of this epochal contro- 
versy as they had in its beginning in the eighteenth century. . 
As our soldiers and sailors steam down the harbor of New York 
on their way to the field of battle, they pass the statue of ‘Liberty 
Enlightening the World,’ the work of a gifted son of Alsace, 
Auguste Bartholdi of Colmar. Under that prophetic and inspir- 
ing sign they go forth to fight the good fight for freedom.” 


University of Nebraska. waa eeekow Fiane. 


THE AUTHOR OF TOM JONES 


The History of Henry Fielding, by Wilbur L. Cross, Yale University 

Press, New Haven, 3 vols., 1918, $15.00. 

“The elusive Fielding,” exclaims one, at a loss to make Fielding 
the writer fit in at all with Fielding the man as the biographers 
make him. Here is one of the greatest of English authors, dead 
these one hundred and sixty-four years, and the history of his life 
remains unwritten until now when an American scholar under- 
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takes the task. Unwritten it certainly has been, though essayed 
by Arthur Murphy, William Watson, Mrs. Barbauld, William 
Mudford, John Nichols, Sir Walter Scott, Robert Watt, Thomas 
Roscoe, George Cunningham, W..M. Thackeray, E. P. Whipple, 
E. S. Creasy, Frederick Lawrence, Whitwell Elwin, Thomas 
Keightley, J. C. Jeffreson, H. A. Taine, David Herbert, Geo. 
Barnett Smith, Edward Jesse, N. Dowling, Leslie Stephen, Austin 
Dobson, James Russell Lowell, Arthur Trumble, George Saints- 
bury, Edmund Gosse, W. E. Henley, and G. M. Godden. With 
this array of names, some of them high in the realm of letters, it is 
worth while to examine their methods, or the want of them, so 
that we may get some sort of an idea why this work by Dean Cross 
had to be written. 

Arthur Murphy was Fielding’s first biographer, and the work 
which he produced will be conspicuous evermore as probably the 
worst and most misleading biography that has ever been perpe- 
trated in the English tongue. When he wrote in 1762, many men 
were living who could have given him accurate and valuable in- 
formation as to the life and character of Fielding, but he does not 
seem to have communicated with any of them, beyond writing to 
John Fielding, from whom he got the date of his brother’s birth, 


the only date that adorned Murphy’s memoir. More than this 
he did not attempt, beyond retailing taproom gossip which has 
been by now proved apocryphal. Instead of attempting a serious 
biography he was content to fill out his pages with copious ex- 


tracts from “The Divine Legation of Moses.” Paragraphs from 
a patent-office report, had such been then available, would have 
been equally instructive. Gentle Thomas R. Lounsbury once 
said to me, “I never think of Arthur Murphy without wanting 
to kick him.” 

Now, here is a man who for ten years, between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, was without question the leading dramatist 
of his time. Driven from that profession by Walpole, whose 
iniquities he had lampooned, he wrote “Joseph Andrews,” “Jona- 
than Wild,” “Tom Jones,” and “Amelia,” displaying with a skill 
that has never yet been excelled the manners and morals of his 
age, and with paper and ink making his characters alive. He was 
the father of the English novel, and without him Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray, and their followers could not have written as they 
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did. He studied law, wrote law books, and became a magistrate, 
giving decency to an office that had been indecent time out of 
mind. Finding London overrun with highwaymen, thugs, and 
murderers, he drove them from the city, or to the executioner, 
and in doing so laid the foundations of a police force, the first that 
the world had known. He was the editor and chief writer of four 
periodicals, he wrote numerous pamphlets on public affairs, and 
was for years a power in the political world, consistently opposing 
and exposing with his pen the most corrupt government the world 
had ever known. He did all these things and died at the age of 
forty-eight; and yet we are asked to believe that he led a debauched 
and intemperate life, sponged on his friends, borrowed without re- 
paying, and sat up at midnight with a wet towel about his head 
writing the pages that are still the glory of a nation. He was de- 
voted to a good woman whom he married, and whose death came 
nigh to depriving him of reason; and yet we are asked to believe, 
upon no evidence at all, that he was faithless to her and devoted 
to the strumpets of the town. One has but to state the facts as they 
are to prove the impossibility of the Fielding of tradition. If Henry 
Fielding did what we know he did, he could not have been what 
the biographers have said he was. 

As an illustration of the manner in which these biographers 


have been content to write history, we may note that Murphy 
states that Fielding married “Miss Craddock, a beauty from 


Salisbury.” This satisfied all subsequent writers until 1832, 
when Thomas Roscoe for the first time spelled her name correctly, 
Cradock, but insisted that she was from Shrewsbury. Five years 
later Cunningham was the first to mention that her Christian 
name was Charlotte, though Fielding had told the world that in 
1749 in “Tom Jones.” Collins in his “Peerage” asserts that 
“Henry Fielding married Charlotte, the daughter of Mr. Brawick 
of Salisbury”; and Leslie Stephen is pleased to find in this some 
proof that the lady was illegitimate, as Richardson in his rage had 
alleged without proof. In 1855 Lawrence stated, without giving 
any authority, that she was one of three sisters, though when 
Henry Price, of Poole, wrote his verses he mentioned but two, 
Charlotte and Kitty; and these two only were named in Mrs. 
Cradock’s will. Fielding himself refers in his ‘‘Miscellanies” to 
the ““C—dks,” which makes certain there were more than one. 
27 
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Murphy states that Fielding had not long been a writer for the 
stage when he married, and about the same time his mother died. 
Mrs. Barbauld says “it was in this career of dissipation” that 
Fielding married, the dissipation being apparently the writing of 
plays on tobacco wrappers. Watson thinks the marriage took 
place about 1737; Cunningham makes it 1733; Scott says 1736; 
Roscoe makes the best guess of all and gives it 1734, but spoils all 
by saying Fielding had but just met her, and this with the verses 
written to Caelia, when he was very young, beforehim. Lawrence, 
Keightley, and Dobson unite upon the spring of 1735 as the most 
probable date. The actual date was November 28, 1734, sixteen 
years after the death of Fielding’s mother, as Mr. Thomas Birch, 
of Bath, discovered in 1907, in the church of St. Mary, Charl- 
combe, near Bath. 

To our meagre knowledge of Charlotte, Dean Cross has not only 
added much that was forgotten but more that has been hitherto 
unknown. With the aid of the late Thomas H. Baker, of Sallis- 
bury, he identified the homestead of the Cradocks and visited the 
place with him. In the eighteenth century it was known as “The 
Friary House,” and it still goes by that name. In the volumes 
before us we are given most interesting views of both the exterior 
and interior of this house, which apparently is to-day in much the 
same condition as when the Cradocks lived in it. Among the 
illustrations we also find a portrait of the Duchess of Mazarine, 
who was thought to resemble both Sophia Western and Charlotte 
Cradock. It is curious that this portrait has never before been 
reproduced. 

A like ignorance, with the same want of sagacity, has been 
manifested by the biographers in recording Fielding’s second 
marriage. Murphy, Watson, Barbauld, Nichols, Scott, Roscoe, 
and Thackeray do not know the name at all. Lawrence, in 1855, 
says she was Mary Macdaniel, while Keightley spells it Macdon- 
nell, Macdonald, or Macdaniel. Dobson, in 1883, for the first 
time gives the name correctly, Mary Daniel, and is followed by 
Godden in 1909. But Leslie Stephen, in 1889, goes back to Mary 
MacDaniel, gratifying the ugly desire of suggesting some possible 
relationship of the lady to a man of her time who was hanged for 
horse-stealing. Impatience alone makes it impossible for Dean 
Cross tofawait the end of his story to characterize properly the 
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blundering, or worse, of Leslie Stephen, and he attends to him 
in a manner wholly admirable. Stephen, as Dean Cross puts it, 
having accused Fielding of employing an informer by the name of 
MacDaniel, surmises that he may have been a poor relation of 
Fielding’s second wife. Dean Cross makes it clear that the 
lady’s name was not MacDaniel, that when MacDaniel informed 
against one Kidden, Fielding had resigned from Bow Street, and 
when the man met his fate Fielding was dead. Moreover, 
he shows by Sir John Fielding that Henry never made any use 
whatever of this man MacDaniel. Of course, it is thoroughly 
discreditable that it should be necessary to reply to such unfounded 
accusations against a man of the character of Henry Fielding. It 
is not often that the discredit in such a matter is transferred to 
the shoulders of the man who imagines the evil. 

With blunders like these the pages of Arthur Murphy’s memoir 
are filled, and most of the writers who come after him have been 
ready to repeat and confirm his errors without examination. In- 
deed the tendency has been towards exaggeration rather than 
criticism. 'Thus Murphy wrote the following: “When his [Field- 
ing’s] finances were exhausted, he was not the most elegant in his 
choice of the means to redress himself, and he would instantly 
exhibit a farce or a pupet-shew in the Haymarket theatre, which 
was wholly inconsistent with the profession he had embarked in.” 
This is apparently but a clumsy way of saying that when Fielding 
wanted money he wrote potboilers hastily, and even so it is quite 
untrue; but Watson, who wrote in 1807, divides the sentence into 
two and makes the first part the basis of a charge that Fielding 
borrowed from his friends and did not repay, a thought that 
Thackeray hugged eagerly, and rang the changes upon unceas- 
ingly. Again, Murphy had written that Fielding was “remark- 
able for tenderness and constancy to his wife,” and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, knowing nothing more of the matter than what Murphy 
told her, changed this so as to read, “‘Though he might not be a 
very faithful he was a very affectionate husband.” Watson 
states that Fielding “‘sacrificed the comfort and shortened the life 
of his wife for the most contemptible gratification,” but of this he 
offers no proof, and later contradicts it by saying, “His wife and 
children appear always the first objects of his regard.”” Murphy 
tells the absurd story of Fielding writing “‘a scene” of a play on 
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tobacco wrappers, and Mrs. Barbauld stretches it to “a scene or 
two,” while Sir Walter Scott prefers the expression “‘ whole scenes.”’ 
Horace Walpole’s Rigby story was vicious enough to satisfy most 
critics; but when he writes that Fielding was dining with “three 
Irishmen and a blind man,” Thackeray finds it too feeble for his 
purpose and so makes it “He ate mutton with three low Irishmen 
and a blind beggar.’”’ It must be remembered that the blind man, 
or beggar if you will, was undoubtedly Henry’s blind brother 
John, afterwards Sir John of the Bow Street Court. Of the three 
low Irishmen, one of them may well have been Arthur Murphy 
himself. But if so, no one cares what Thackeray says about him. 
These things illustrate admirably the frame of mind deemed 
necessary when an English writer wrote of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen. 

In an apocryphal anecdote from “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
Fielding is said to have borrowed the money for his taxes from 
Jacob Tonson, though he knew him not at all. Geo. Barnett 
Smith, desiring to make the story better, made it worse by saying 
he got the money from Dr. Johnson, while Leslie Stephen burnishes 
the tale up a bit by inserting Andrew Millar's name. Watson 
says that Amelia was intended for Fielding’s second wife, and 
Scott gravely repeats the absurdity. Murphy had said that “‘Field- 
ing was disposed to sacrifice too great a proportion of his time to 
gaiety,” and Watson changes “too great” into “the greatest.” 
Naturally one would like to ask both of these gentlemen what 
they did with their time, for we know what Henry Fielding did 
with his. Watson was not ingenious in his prevarications and, 
desiring to prove Fielding poor, declares that “‘he never received 
any substantial benefits from his writings for the stage,” and, 
later desiring to show him extravagant, he does not hesitate to say 
that “many of the plays had been a source of great emolument to 
him.” 

In this manner what we call the Fielding tradition was built up, 
and when the truth of it all was borne in upon Dean Cross he could 
not help writing the volumes we see before us. He was not content 
with merely pronouncing Fielding illusive, he had to catch his 
man, wipe off the paint that had been smeared upon him, brush 
off the mud with which he had been pelted, and show the world 
what manner of man Henry Fielding really was. And this he has 
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done with wonderful tact and excellent judgment, and done it so 
well that it will not have to be done again. Hereafter the makers 
of dictionaries or the writers of essays will have to go to him for 
their materials, for the truth of it all exists nowhere else. 

But it is more than likely that Englishmen will still cling to the 
illusive tradition notwithstanding the facts arrayed here. Mr. 
Dobson insists that “that other picture of his character traced 
and retraced (often with much exaggeration of outline), is so 
familiar in English literature, that it cannot now be materially 
altered or amended. Yet it is impossible not to wish that it were 
derived from some less prejudiced or more trustworthy witnesses 
than those who have spoken.”” Mr. Dobson, however, does not 
dare to wish that the truth about Henry Fielding might prevail, but 
rather regrets that the lie is not better supported. This is an 
excellent illustration of the innate conservatism of the English. 

The wealth of blundering by the biographers of Henry Fielding 
is such that had Dean Cross stopped in his story to explain or to 
contradict he could have scarcely arrived at an end, and the reader 
would have been confused and confounded in his estimate. Very 
wisely he has escaped this difficulty by avoiding all reference to 
what other writers have said; he has written his own history as if 
these other score existed not at all. Only after his own tale is 
finished does he pay his respects to Arthur Murphy and his suc- 
cessors. The result is that the reader sees the whole in its true 
perspective and is inspired with the conviction that of these 
writers only Austin Dobson, James Russell Lowell, and Miss 
Godden were really sane, that the rest of them were either actually 
mendacious or possibly vertiginous. 

It has always been the fashion to decry Fielding’s career as a 
dramatist. The early biographers were content to declare that 
the work was too hasty to be good, potboilers all of them. Even 
his kindliest critics do not deny this impeachment, and Mr. Dob- 
son insists that “as a dramatist he has no eminence.” Yet for 
the charge of haste there is no foundation, save in Murphy’s loose 
statement, and the text of the plays contradicts him flatly. Some 
of the biographers may have read some of the plays, but no one of 
them has made a serious study of the subject. Up to the present 
time no one could give the actual date of publication or perform- 
ance, and in some cases the student could not guess the true 
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date within a year or more. All this Dean Cross has supplied; 
he has gone through the daily journals of that age in search of ad- 
vertisements of “‘this day published,” or, “‘to be first performed,” 
and he has found and recorded the circumstances connected with 
the performance and publication of every play. This is a wonder- 
ful accomplishment; but more than. that, Dean Cross has not 
been content to examine casually an edition of a play; he has 
compared the different editions, showing the variations Fielding 
wrote into them, and thus effectively negativing the charge of 
haste and carelessness. W.E. Henley, writing in 1903, avers that 
“Fielding left English Drama and the English Stage pretty much 
as hefoundthem.” Yet three years later Bernard Shaw in “Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant” wrote these words: “In 1737, the 
greatest dramatist, with the single exception of Shakespeare, pro- 
duced by England between the Middle Ages and the nineteenth 
century—Henry Fielding—devoted his genius to the task of ex- 
posing and destroying parliamentary corruption then at its highest. 
Walpole, unable to govern without corruption, promptly gagged 
the stage by a censorship which is in full force at the present mo- 
ment. Fielding, driven out of the trade of Moliére and Aristo- 
phanes, took to that of Cervantes; and since then the English 
novel has been one of the glories of literature, whilst the English 
drama has been in disgrace.”” Maybe neither Henley nor Shaw 
was entirely right in his estimate, but Dean Cross has for the first 
time made it possible for us to form our own judgment upon this. 

Dean Cross has not only told the story of Henry Fielding’s 
writings, but he has very fully described the writings themselves, 
with the revisions in later editions, a thing that had not been done 
before or only partially done, and in the list are many titles that 
will be new to most students of Fielding. Not the least interest- 
ing portion of this work is the conclusion of the third volume, 
under the general title of “The Fame of Fielding.” Here he 
wittily and firmly disposes of the biographers and attends to the 
defamers and critics, and for it all the admirers of Henry Fielding 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

It is singular that intelligent men seem to be unable to write 
soberly of this man or his work. “Tom Jones,” for instance, 
seems to be wholly adored or cordially detested. In New York 
a group of writers lately agreed to put on paper the names of the 
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ten greatest novels in English. When compared, the lists varied 
in almost every title save that each list began with “Tom Jones.” 
Thackeray declared that “Tom Jones” was “the most astounding 
production of human ingenuity,” while Robert Louis Stevenson 
insisted that “‘the respectable profess that they could stand the 
dulness of it were it not so blackguardly, and the more honest admit 
they could forgive the blackguardism if it were not so dull.” Was 
Stevenson inspired in this by W. D. Howells who had written, 
“Goldsmith does not portray the incidents or characters which 
Richardson studies with a pious abhorrence, or Fielding with a 
blackguardly sympathy.” Mr. Howells has no room in his “‘ Hero- 
ines of Fiction” for either Sophia Western or Amelia Booth, but 
he includes two such disreputable females as Anna Karenina and 
Madam Bovary. Sidney Lanier in “The English Novel,” refer- 
ring to Fielding, Smollett, and others, says, “If I had my way with 
these classic books I would blot them from the face of the earth’’; 
but as it happened Professor Lanier was the first to be blotted 
out. And yet another exclaims, “Oh, for a ‘Tom Jones’ of the 
age of Augustus.” 

One marked merit in these volumes is that they never will need 
annotation, for the references are full and clear, and the text never 
leaves us in doubt as to the identity of any person orevent recorded. 
I know of no other work of the kind of which this can be said, for 
the erudition of Dean Cross is amazing and wholly beyond praise. 
It is a source of pride that so excellent a biography of so great an 
Englishman was written by an American. If the character of 
Henry Fielding inspired Arthur Murphy to write what is probably 
the worst biography in the language, it is instructive to note that, 
considering the limitation of the materials, the same character has 
induced Dean Cross to produce what is likely to be received as the 
most admirable specimen of biography in our tongue. 

The page is all that could be desired, and the art evinced by the 
printer is another triumph for the Yale University Press. The 
illustrations are also well selected and well reproduced; and a very 
full index has been prepared by Mr. Andrew Keogh in collabora- 
tion with the author. 

Not the least interesting feature of this performance is the bib- 
liography. It is practically the first attempt at a bibliography of 
Fielding, and its scope and extent are far greater than one expects 
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to find in first attempts. In the lapse of time, changes may be 
made in it and the settled views of competent critics may tend to 
transfer a doubtful item to the list of those certainly by Fielding, 
or to the list of those which he as certainly did not write. It is 
possible also, though less likely, that the future may disclose other 
writings, probably by Fielding, that have been missed altogether. 
At the same time the joint compilers may congratulate themselves 
on having produced a very difficult bit of book lore out of what were 
too often very obscure materials. I can praise the bibliography, 
in which I had a share, without being deemed immodest when I 
note what a comparatively poor performance it would have been 
had it not been for the additions and corrections, the acumen and 
judgment of Dean Cross. After this confession I feel that I have 
the right to say that I thoroughly approve of this bibliography. 


Frepericx S. Dickson. 
New York City. 


A GREAT AMERICAN PAINTER 


Life and Letters of George Inness, by George Inness, Jr., Century 
Co., New York, 1917, $4.00. 


This is a delightful book, and leaves an indelible impression, 
not only of Inness’s greatness as a painter and of his nobility as a 
man, but of the relation between his painting and his character. 
The twenty illustrations present us with samples of his work at 
every period, and they give as good an idea of his genius as can be 
looked for from photography. It must be said that his earlier 
pictures, where the influence of Claude, Poussin, and Constable is 
apparent, lend themselves to photography better than his later 
work. One cannot turn over the illustrations without feeling the 
presence in them of all the old masters of landscape. We feel the 
great academic tradition, in which, nevertheless, Inness is not sub- 
merged; for he remains himself. 

It was Inness’s mission to develop this tradition, and apply it to 
American landscape. Our American atmosphere and scenery 
are very different from those of Europe, and perhaps only a painter 
can appreciate what very great intellect was required in the pro- 
cess of transferring old traditions to a new climate. To the reader 
who is not a painter Inness is made comprehensible by the fact 
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that he was half philosopher, half theologian—an incoherent, 
metaphysical person and a sincere explosive mystic. His was a 
religious nature, and his childhood was spent amid the conflicts of 
Protestant dogmatic theology. These controversies were almost 
the only form of spiritual expression which at that time was flourish- 
ing in America. The memoir and anecdotes by the painter’s son, 
himself a painter, give a brief and vivid account of Inness’s ecsta- 
tic, turbulent nature, of his violent and often incomprehensible 
argumentations, of his preoccupation with religious truth and 
with technical problems. If it were not for the pictures, one 
would be apt to say in reading about Inness, “This man was the 
victim of a metaphysical monomania; he is so excited about 
moral theories and verbal statements that he can never have been 
a painter.” But, as a matter of fact, all this furious speculation 
in Inness was but the running accompaniment of a very different 
sort of mental work, namely his work on the canvas. 

Inness eased his mind and schemed his problems in a language 
of his own manufacture, which was the mere scaffolding of his art; 
and even while he painted he poured out to others, whether they 
understood it or not, a phantasmagoria of images and half- 
thoughts which in his own mind were all connected and coherent, 
and which held his aesthetic problems in place while he unravelled 
them and drove them further. He was, moreover, constantly 
writing down his thoughts for the same reason; and some of his 
admirers regret that these contemplations should remain un- 
published. 

The son, with wonderful good sense, gives just enough speci- 
mens of his father’s written compositions to show that for the 
most part their function was fulfilled when they were written 
down. There are, however, two bits of Inness’s writing, one of 
which deals with every artist’s relation to his own work, and the 
other with every artist’s relation to the past, which I quote as 
being eternally true, wonderfully well expressed, and as giving a 
digest of Inness’s inmost beliefs: 

“The true use of art is, first, to cultivate the artist’s own spir- 
itual nature, and, second, to enter as a factor in general civiliza- 
tion. And the increase of these effects depends upon the purity 
of the artist’s motives in the pursuit of art. Every artist who, 
without reference to external circumstances, aims truly to repre- 
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sent the ideas and emotions which come to him when he is in the 
presence of nature, is in the process of his own spiritual develop- 
ment, and is a benefactor to his race. Of course, no man’s motive 
can be absolutely pure and single. His environment affects him. 
But the true artistic impulse is divine.” This fragment gives the 
artist’s relation to the universe, the next gives his relation to 
former masters: “‘It appears as though the Impressionists were 
imbued with the idea to divest painting of all mental attributes 
and, overleaping the travelled road which art has created by hard 
labor, by plastering over and presenting us with the original pan- 
cake of visual imbecility, the childlike naiveté of unexpressed 
vision.”” In this last sentence the lack of grammar becomes a 
touch of rhetoric—it brings out the meaning. 

The remarkable thing about Inness is, of course, that having 
been born in America in 1825, he nevertheless made of himself a 
painter. One feels that he was about as great a painter as he was 
capable of becoming—about as great as if he had been born in 
France or in Italy. He is perhaps a little more queer and less 
masterly than he would have been if he had been born in favoring 
times; but he has arrived; he is a personality in the history of 
painting. This is a perfectly wonderful accomplishment under 
the circumstances, and is one of the most encouraging facts in the 
history of American art. 

Every artist invents his own technique. He begins in child- 
hood. Empirically, and through practice, experiment, and con- 
templation he gradually perfects his vehicle. The writer does 
the same, inventing a style that is peculiar to himself. So does 
the musician, so does the architect. But, of course, the age in 
which a man lives makes all the difference. He may be born at a 
time when every second man is a poet or a painter, so that he gets 
his initiation into art even in his infancy. This is the real im- 
portance of an art age: it gives the infants an early start. 

But Inness was in his teens and in Newark, New Jersey, when 
he first saw in the windows of print-shops those reproductions and 
lithographs that gave him his first intimation that there had been 
such a thing as landscape painting in the world. His mind at 
once grasped the depth, the difficulty, the greatness of the matter. 
He clawed himself back to painting by the only cable he knew, 
which was the cable of religious and metaphysical discussion; and 
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he regained and transplanted an art, somewhat as Giotto and the 
precursors of the Renaissance regained the classics, that is to say, 
through interminable study and hard work. 

The memoir by George Inness, Jr. is the perfection of what the 
memoir of such a man should be. It is frank, humorous, affec- 


tionate, amusing, and short. 
JoHN Jay CHAPMAN. 
New York City. 


A PAGEANT OF ROMANCE 


Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory and its Sources, by Vida 
D. Scudder, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1917, $3.50. 


In a note prefixed to his admirable “Tristan et Iseut,” Professor 
Bédier tells in what spirit and with what method he went about 
his task of combining for this romance of romance the best pas- 
sages from French poems of the twelfth century and their foreign 
imitations. His main effort, avoiding anachronisms and smooth- 
ing out differences, was to keep the ancient habit of mind—a feat 
of no mean order, which Tennyson utterly failed to achieve or 
even to attempt in his “‘Idylls of the King.” Thanks to Professor 
Bédier’s suppression of much prattle and comment, and to judi- 
cious selection of those artistic but retarding passages which give 
such beauty to Gottfried’s “Tristan,” the story is told for the 
story’s sake without loss of its poetry and its passion. 

Sir Thomas Malory gives no such account of sources and 
method, although his splendid achievement of that ancient habit 
of mind, that perfect accent and dialect of romance, seems to 
claim for him the true genius of selection. But how far did he 
copy, and how far invent? Did he really combine? Was “the 
French book”’ a ready-made compilation whence he translated 
bodily his “Morte Darthur,”’ or was it a generic name for all the 
foreign romances? He speaks of “some English books”; it is 
difficult to believe the critics who forget their “Don Quixote” and 
deny the knight his own “gentleman’s library” in the case. How 
far, again, is Malory a literary architect after the fashion, say, of 
Chaucer, whose mastery made such short work of the “Teseide”’ 
and drew out the “Filostrato” to artistic fulness in the story of 
Troilus? Or had the knight no artistry at all? He seems to miss 
great chances, notably in the Tristram story and in the legend of 
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Merlin; but while his first part is chaotic in plan and rude in de- 
tail, his conclusion is compactly strong. He has reversed the 
order of success and failure shown in George Eliot’s “Mill on the 
Floss,” where brilliant introduction and development yield to so 
lame a conclusion that Leslie Stephen, for one, wished it unwritten. 
Or, yet again, had Malory unconscious and almost impersonal 
artistic skill of the forgotten kind, which must be judged by the 
whole effect, and comes of the momentum and cumulation of a 
traditional story as it is passed from poet to poet of popular 
epic? 

Another order of questions besets the reader of Malory’s great 
book. His page is nobly clean. How far, though, does he labor 
the moral point, and so recognize the ethical implications of his 
tale, as Wolfram did in the “ Parzival” and that unknown English- 
man in the compelling verse of “Gawain and the Green Knight”’? 
Malory commends his ensamples to “gentlemen that bear old 
arms,” just as Spenser will have his story of “ Prince Arthur” “to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle dis- 
cipline.” But did Malory know or care about the poetic justice 
implicit in his great epic of the Round Table? Did he mean to 
make the Grail quest at once ennoble and tragedize the story? 
What, too, of love? Courtly love and the tragic reaches of passion 
do not mingle for him as they do for Gottfried; now he holds the 
high accent, and now he drops to the level of the popular tale. 
Moreover, there are many brutal and savage, raw, helpless pas- 
sages in the “Morte Darthur,” which critics are wont to call a sur- 
vival of pre-romantic traditions. This excuse will serve here and 
there, but not in all cases. Malory’s time saw many a lapse into 
brutality, many a betrayal of knighthood; and our ancient phrase 
for degeneracy, “things grown out of kind,” may well account for 
some of the rudeness. This was once a paradox; but now Ger- 
mans give it proof. Moreover, by analogy with a well-known 
process in traditional epic, one can explain how certain of the 
Arthurians have lost the lustre of their knighthood at Malory’s 
hands. In the later ballads of Robin Hood, any bully of the road, 
tinker or beggar, can get the better of the outlaw chief; so it is, too, 
in the twelfth-century tales of Charlemagne. It is by something 
like this process that King Mark has fallen so low; he “was but a 
murderer,” says Malory. King Arthur comes within sight of the 
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same degradation; Lancelot and Tristram suffer wrong, and 
Gawain quite changes character. And yet, when all is said, the 
“Morte Darthur” stands as the best summary in our English 
tongue of mediaeval and chivalric ideals. Why is it? 

All these questions, and this main question, are admirably dis- 
cussed—they cannot be answered definitely—by Miss Vida Scud- 
der in a book which is based upon fifteen years’ study of the 
romances as subject of academic instruction, and upon a still 
longer study of the “Morte Darthur” itself. Hard as it is to 
write a book about a book and fail neither in interest nor in in- 
formation, Miss Scudder has succeeded in both respects. She 
takes her reader rapidly through myth and chronicle, through 
French and English Arthurian romances in verse and prose, tells 
what can be told of Malory and his work, and in some two hundred 
pages transcribes and elucidates the book itself—the prologue, the 
“pageant of romantic love,” the “pageant of the Holy Grail” — 
with an excellent chapter on the symbolism of it—the reaction, 
and the catastrophe. She concludes with a brief account of 
sources, and a discussion of Malory’s art, his strategy, his tactics, 
his weapons. 

Agreeing mainly with Miss Scudder’s treatment of most of the 
subjects and the questions involved in this survey, and ignoring 
slips like the assertion that the “Morte” “was one of the first 
books to issue from Caxton’s press,” instead of being “the fifty- 
second out of seventy-one books printed in the Abbey,” the 
reviewer is fain to take up again the wide question of Malory’s 
art, and of his attitude towards romance, which should be regarded 
as the main explanation of his art itself. 

Interest in romance, even at this day, is never merely antiqua- 
rian. Romanticism, chiefly begotten in our literature by chivalry 
and Arthurian legend, is almost the only begetter of sentiment, 
and is a perennial literary force. It may go utterly out of fashion 
and for cause. In Germany the junker had to exile romance from 
his literature before he could wage the present war; and romance 
has contributed to the success of the Allies. It was romance 
—and the romances—that saved Milton, the poet, from extinction 
in Milton, the puritan. The makings of Shakespeare’s mightiest 
tragical figure are in Hotspur, the romanticist, defeated by the 
pragmatist of Monmouth, who knew that England was worth not 
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only a mass but a massacre; and if the face of Sir John Oldcastle 
is not really hinted behind Falstaff’s mask, Master Shallow’s 
thousand pound is at least a debt for tragedy to collect. Romance 
gave those central words of Percy, praising a slain enemy, to the 
Cheviot ballad, and withheld its gift from Deborah’s great ode, 
which for this lack becomes a hymn of hate. The modern hymn 
of hate, not great in any sense, is the very denial of romance; and 
it was just this cheap froth of fury which filled the deliberate 
battle verse of Malory’s time, and made men forget the chivalric 
loyalty and valor of the preceding age. 

Not all of those fifteenth-century Englishmen forgot. Out of 
the gloom, certain are seen to stretch hands of yearning not to the 
further but to the forgotten shore—balladists these, who beg a 
hearing of all “that be of frebore blode” for a seasoned tale of 
Robin Hood, chroniclers, too, who look back to nobler wars; above 
all, the good knight Sir Thomas Malory himself. The kinship of 
his book with the chronicle ballads is not superficial. Besides an 
obvious community of circumstance and phrase—single combats 
for “long hours” with vast effusion of blood, the “awk” stroke 
which decides—besides the more subtle analogy between prose 
of the one and verse of the other in diction and cadence—each of 
them so bare and plain and syntactically ill at ease, each of them so 
sure of the right word and so triumphant in telling a tale—besides 
all this, an imperishable and haunting charm springs in them both 
from sentiment of the past and the love for lapsed and lapsing 
things. This memorial note, strengthened by a keen personal 
regret for superseded habits and vanished ideals, explains the art 
of Malory. 

In her book Miss Scudder points out his “lack of freshness,” and 
says his treatment is “psychological, not pictorial.” It is true 
that his tiresome and recurrent fights make one sigh for the vivid 
quality of that scene in the “ Knight’s Tale” where Palamon and 
Arcite battle in the grove. But Chaucer’s romance is contem- 
porary and joyous, while Malory’s is half reminiscent and all 
regretful. The landscape of the “Morte Darthur” is wrapped in 
autumnal haze; the figures in it, though mighty, must perforce be 
blurred. Moreover, “psychological” is not the right word; it 
connotes clear intentions. Tradition does not blend with studies 
of the comédie humaine. Sir Thomas’s efforts to make men and 
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women of his personages cannot be called “psychological” and 
are seldom successful. His gaze is fixed upon the great pageant 
of romance itself; and his belated loyalty, his yearning of spirit, 
give the memorial charm to his tale and the “natural magic” to 
his style. We can hardly agree with Miss Scudder that “the 
principle of causalty has taken full possession of his mind.” She 
admits in treating Malory’s control of material that the material 
often controls him. And may not that massing of tragic matter 
at the end, those omens of discord that run before, go with the 
cumulation of strife and horror that marks the long conclusion of 
the Nibelungen Lay and the deft preparation for it in Siegfried’s 
murder? Malory’s finest achievement, as Miss Scudder points 
out, is the blending of the worldly and the spiritual elements in 
Arthurian story; but the analogy for this skill, of the Homeric 
poems, as noted by Andrew Lang, should always be borne in 
mind. These tremendous bodies of tradition get their own 
strength as they move along. 

The secret of Malory’s abiding charm in the “ Morte Darthur”’ 
is therefore a simple and very open secret. He is saturated with 
romance. His style is not so much de homme méme as it is the 
mouthpiece of old chivalry; he is perfect in that dialect. He 
writes out of a full mind and heart; he has read and loved all “the 
books.” Reading, with such love and yearning, makes that full 
mind. “No Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I never desire to converse 
with a man who has written more than he has read.” All the 
really great books of the world, even fiction itself from the Odyssey 
to “Tom Jones,” prove this point, provided, of course, that “‘read- 
ing” is properly understood, and that a full mind means also a 
full heart. 

Romance is taking a new lease of life in these days. More than 
half the world is fighting for romantic ideals. Even in literary 
fashions the tide has turned. Readers are running from “Sinister 
Street” to “Green Mansions”; and while Mr. Galsworthy still 
paints in contemporary grays picked out by that vivid sex-red, 
Mr. Locke, in the “happy ending” of his war novel, for all the 
bafflings and mutilations, asserts the incorrigible optimism of 
romance. With this literary revival, and with the romantic pulse 
beating strong again in our national life, it is well to recall the 
actual chivalry that humanized war, redeemed the Middle 
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Ages, and in the guise of the romances passed into the literature 
of the world. We should all read the “Morte Darthur,” and we 
should read about it. It is the chief document of later romance; 
and hearty thanks are owing to Miss Scudder for her efforts to 
serve as “guide to a lovely country which is too rarely visited 
except by pioneers.” 


Haverford College. 


Francis B. GuMMERE. 


WHAT IS POETRY ? 


Hill-Tracks, by Wilfred Wilson Gibson, $1.75; Toward the Gulf, 
by Edgar Lee Masters, $1.50; Macmillan Co. Poems, by 
Edward Thomas, $1.00; Motley and Other Poems, by Walter de la 
Mare, $1.25; My Ireland, by Francis Carlin, $1.25; Henry Holt 
&Co. Ardours and Endurances, by Robert Nichols, F. A. Stokes 
Co., $1.25. Mid-American Chants, by Sherwood Anderson, John 
Lane Co., $1.25. New York. The Burglar of the Zodiac, by 
William Rose Benét, Yale University Press, New Haven, $1.25. 
1917-1918. 

Wondering about poetry, Emily Dickinson once ‘wrote, “If 
I read a book and it makes my whole body so cold that no fire will 
ever warm me, I know that is: poetry. If I feel physically as if 
the top of my head were taken off, I know that is poetry. Is 
there no other way?” There are times when one turns from the 
perplexing theories more or less explanatory of the poet’s art, to 
the simplicity of such tests as she describes. The world is out of 
tune with songs to which only yesterday it would have responded. 
It is difficult to say why some of the loveliest songs are heard, 
just now: they are so shy, and life is so noisy! It must be because 
in such poems there is a something said_without saying it. We 
know that it is there, like the sky above the roof of trees. 

The poems of Edward Thomas (who published them under the 
pseudonym of Edward Eastaway) barely mention the war. A 
few not included in the present volume were published two 
months or so before he was killed at Arras, on that Easter Monday 
of 1917. These reflect somewhat his own experience as a soldier. 
But for the most part he is content to give us glimpses of road, 
thicket, deep field; or character-sketches complete in themselves; 
or songs of some elusive mood. They are a little in the manner of 
Robert Frost, who gave him the impulse towards such expression. 
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But there is no imitation here, no leaning on a greater strength. 
These are poems of rare personality, secret, tinged .with melan- 
choly, constantly aware of beauty. They are grave with a dreamy 
gravity, strange with sudden brusque literalisms, subdued in tone 
yet colorful, like— 

The green elm with the one great bough of gold 


in his picture of “October.” It is a quiet land where— 


. . . the wind travels too light 
To shake the fallen birch leaves from the fern— 


a country of mellow light and soft distances. But there is some- 
thing negative in his enjoyment of the rich meaning of the month. 


Some day I shall think this a happy day 


he says, with a reserve characteristic of his response to nature, to 
human contacts, even to love. 

His poems are above all subjective, with an instinctive and 
intimate quality almost Celtic. Their significance only reveals 
itself to sympathy for which there is nowhere any expectation, far 
less any appeal. They are full of a kind of lyric restlessness, a 
sensitiveness to delicate sound, to word-shadows ordinarily unseen, 
to effects of unlooked-for music; and these may occur in the 
expression of a whim like the following: 


If I should ever by chance grow rich 

I'll buy Codham, Cockridden and Childerditch, 
Roses, Pyrgo and Lapwater, 

And let them all to my elder daughter. 

The rent I shall ask of her will be only 
Each year’s first violets, white and lonely, 
The first primroses and orchises— 

She must find them before I do, that is. 
But if she finds a blossom on furze 

Without rent they shall all for ever be hers, 
Codham, Cockridden and Childerditch, 
Roses, Pyrgo and Lapwater,— 

I shall give them all to my elder daughter. 


He rarely depends upon the suggestiveness of place names, 
although the two poems—“ What shall I give my daughter the 
younger?” and “If I were to own this countryside”—would 
appear to contradict this statement. For in these he frankly 
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indulges his fancy for certain names through four lines of sounding 
syllables, repeating the list for its own sake later on. This is 
- delightful audacity to enliven two poems or even three. 

But Wilfred Wilson Gibson, in “Hill-Tracks,” is;not so moder- 
ate. Here one travels from the Otterburn in flood past Yeaver- 
ing Bell and Skirlnaked and many more, “‘twixt Carrowbrough 
Edge and Settlingstones” on by Lovelady®Shield, to “‘climb up 
the Catcleuch Shin” on the next to the last page. The full list 
in this case would be somewhat formidable. The songs are too 
slight to carry so many allusions to localities, so many reiterations 
and echoes, even with the intention of producing the effect of the 
refrain. 

There are, however, convincing evidences of a musical discern- 
ment we have come to expect of Mr. Gibson’s best work; and 
there are simple songs here and there, such songs, for example, 
as “The Lonely Tree” and “ Northumberland,” which we should 
not willingly miss. If “‘Hill-Tracks” proves to be a disappoint- 
ment, it is because the poet of “‘Stonefolds”’ and “Daily Bread” 
and “Fires” has taught us to demand much in the way of felici- 
tous description and dramatic incident and idyllic narrative. 

Walter de Ja Mare invokes the spirit of place less obviously. 
He does not say where he talked with Dream. It is not to be 
forgotten that he wrote a poem called “Arabia”; but he often 
fails to name the haunts of his imagination. ‘“‘ Motley” is a book 
of fastidious beauty: a book of magic revealing the wonder of the 
so-called little things— 

. . . each bramble-spray 
And mounted gold-wreathed furze, 
Harebell and little thyme— 


and the strangeness of the familiar: 


The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs—and hastes on! 


It is a book of magic, too, in its revelation of music, of a certain 
impetus, a heightening of the impulse of rhythm, the acceleration 
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of the movement of a poem through rhyme: secrets concerning 
pause and sustained tone and lovely phrasing. “Sweep the faint 
strings, Musician!” 

Here, as in the poems by Edward Thomas, we find a con- 
sciousness of war—perpetually and inevitably there—tinging the 
clear colors of the songs, subduing the baffling, changeable melody 
ofthem. In “Motley,” the title-poem (published in an anthology 
during 1917 as “The Fool Rings his Bells”), there is pity and 
utter realization. The poem called “Happy England” voices a 
faith which is peculiarly touching just now. Perhaps the dom- 
inant tone of the book is to be found in the lyric: 

For all the grief I have given with words 
May now a few clear flowers blow, 
In the dust, and the heat, and the silence of birds 
Where the lonely go. 
For the thing unsaid that heart asked of me 
Be a dark, eool water calling—calling 
To the footsore, benighted, solitary, 
When the shadows are falling. 
O, be beauty for all my blindness, 
A moon in the air where the weary wend, 
And dews burdened with loving-kindness 
In the dark of the end. 


The collection of poems, called “Ardours and Endurances,” 
is in sharp contrast to the foregoing. This is a remarkable “‘first”’ 
book by Robert Nichols. On the outer cover there is a reproduc- 
tion from the drawing of a Fury by Michelangelo. The title of 
the book is rediscovered in the lines— 


My heart demands in grief 

Ardour, endurance and relief— 
and its contents are divided into three books, the first consisting 
entirely of war poems. This work by a young soldier is definite 
and intense; it is even startling in its intensity. ‘“‘The Assault,” 
“Noon,” “Out of Trenches: The Barn, Twilight,” are written 
with an unflinching realism. Equally vivid and genuine are the 
poems of the marches, the encampments, the intervals of fighting. 
To go from these poems into the second part of the book, “The 
Faun’s Holiday,” is like going from heat and glare into grateful 
shade. Written in the classical manner, it reminds one sometimes 
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of Keats, sometimes of Milton; but the poet merely takes the 
reader into his confidence, looking backward to these masters 
with a youthful candor of devotion which is engaging. In this 
poem full of lovely experiments, we regret most certain details of 
diction, and we enjoy most the exuberance of fanciful and idyllic 
description. “‘Poems and Phantasies” complete a book both of 
noble action and aspiration, ending on a note of serenity in the 
quiet words: 

So when my dying eyes have loved the trees 

Till with huge tears turned blind, 

When the vague ears for the last time have hearkened 

To the cool stir of the long evening breeze, 

The blackbird’s tireless call, 

Having drunk deep of earth-scent strong and kind, 

Come then, O Death, and let my day be darkened. 

I shall have had my all. 


Closely allied in spirit with the best of these poems are those of 
William Rose Benét, in his recent book, “‘The Burglar of the 
Zodiac.” Since writing it the poet has gone to the war. He 
enlisted in the air service. After writing in “The Horse-Thief” 
lines like— 

The clouds were flowing, dusking and glowing. We rode a roaring 

wind— 
where “Old White-Wings” charged across the skies, Mr. Benét 
invites speculation concerning possible future descriptions of 
such journeys by airplane. “Glad as the Greek,” he is sensitive 
and adaptable and various. Now his lines shimmer with “flick- 
ers of flame as from fairy fuels”: now they have a richly shadowed 
beauty. There is the frequent glint of an odd elfin fun; there is 
the instantaneous picture, deftly drawn, fantastically lighted. 
We find him marvellously observant, always adventurous, in 
love with the color and the music of his art. There is nothing 
in the book of quite the human warmth and appeal of the dedi- 
catory poem inscribed to his brother and sister: 
Ah, the enchanted scene, 
The healing of the old speech and laughter, blending 
To tunes, to dreams, to love of you unending! 


No one who has read Francis Carlin’s book of songs, “My 
Ireland,” is likely to forget ““The Booted Hens,” with its homely 
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flavor of folk-legend; nor the delicate and beautiful “Ballad of 
the Bees,” nor the fairy with dancing slippers on, who “had the 
ankles of a thrush.” Through many haunting modulations, we 
become convinced that it was— 
... atouch 
Of the Irish wind first struck a spark 
Of Music from the silent dark. 


There are notable poems in this somewhat unevenly developed 
book, and the most so are the soft-colored and almost plaintive 
title-songs, thoughts of a well-loved country, as in “Ireland of the 
Twilights” : 

When tuneful twilights hush the skies to sleep 
And set the waiting stars to active dreams, 

I wander to the Wraith-World of your streams, 

Green hills, and mountains wonderfully steep. 

A world in which the boughs of willows sweep 
Their supple forms around the moonlight’s beams: 
A ghostly World, in which each brooklet seems 

Part of the slowly-moving starry deep. 

But when the dew of Heaven’s nocturnal Grief 
Has freely spent its splendor on your strand, 

I come, as comes your own sou! to the Dawn’s 

Untroubled West, with stories past belief 
And dreams unknown, save in that Shadow-Land 

Where died your poets singing like the swans.” 


At the other extreme of poetry are the “Mid-American Chants” 
of Sherwood Anderson. These are rather material for possible 
imaginative treatment than actual poems. They are half-utter- 
ances, improvisations on life. The apparent intention to remain 
inarticulate leaves little to be said in the way of recognition, 
unless of such longing as Robert Nichols felt when he wrote— 


Hunger is in my heart. 
I stretch my arms out and I kiss 
The whole world’s dark and simple face. 


One looks in vain for adequate poetic expression of this mood in 
Sherwood Anderson’s “Chants.” 
Edgar Lee Masters, on the other hand, understands and shares 
and expresses this and all moods. His latest book, “Toward the 
Gulf,” discovers him to be still intent upon the procession of hu- 
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man life, busy with his ironical and brilliant commentary thereon. 
Cold fury at insincerity and smug complacence; analysis at once 
merciless and sympathetic; unpleasant truth-telling; these are 
characteristics of his virile representation of contemporary life. 
It is equally successful as a record of the incredible variety of the 
poet’s mind. The poems are prophetic or critical or appreciative: 
there are portrait-sketches and poems of places; and amazing 
cadences of a lyrical fluency occur in the midst of poems that 
might have been short stories. Always there is power in the curt 
rhythms, the fearless contrasts, even in the passages that forget 
to be poetry. Mid-America becomes articulate here. Nor is 
there lacking an individual and personal emotion. That the same 
man should have written “My Light with Yours” and “Dr. 
Scudder’s Clinical Lecture” is more than interesting. The 
poems in the present volume are of so many kinds that it is impos- 
sible to convey a truthful impression of them through quotation. 
Perhaps the kindliness of such a legend as that of Johnny 
Appleseed, who went West in advance of the pioneers, to plant 
apple-trees—‘“ For children to come, who will gather and eat here- 
after,” lingers longest in the mind, especially the fragrant philos- 
ophy of the lines— 

And it’s every bit the truth, said Peter Van Zylen. 

So many things love an apple as well as ourselves. 

A man must fight for the thing he loves, to possess it: 

Apples, freedom, heaven, said Peter Van Zylen. 


This is a wise poet, whose challenge is “by the blue sky of a 


clear vision.” 
Grace Hazarp CoNnkKLING. 


Smith College. 


ELIZABETHAN THEATRES 


Shakespearean Playhouses, by Joseph Quincy Adams, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $3.50. The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry 
Herbert, edited by Joseph Quincy Adams, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, $2.50. 1917. 


These most readable and lucid books are the product of in- 
tensely scrupulous research and should be hailed by students of pre- 
Restoration drama as works of cardinal importance. Professor 
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Adams’s devoted study of the English theatre in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has for over a decade been notable; it 
is but bare truth to confess that none of his contemporaries can 
view his record without envy. In the present volumes he has 
carried through two most essential undertakings with characteris- 
tic thoroughness and finality. 

In tracing the history of the five important inns and eighteen 
playhouses in which London drama was performed prior to the 
Restoration, the author has been obliged to sift and weigh an ap- 
palling amount of documentary material, usually confused and 
fragmentary, often apparently quite irreconcilable. The material 
has been accumulating since the industrious researches of Malone 
and Chalmers at the close of the eighteenth century. A great 
part of it, however, has been brought to light in the immediate 
present by such contemporary scholars as Professors Wallace 
and Feuillerat, Messrs. W. J. Lawrence and E. K. Chambers. 
Professor Adams appears to have overlooked nothing, and he has 
made his syntheses with uniform good judgment. On a number 
of points—for example, in his treatment of the second Blackfriars 
Theatre and the Cockpit-in-Court—he has himself contributed 
important original discoveries. His book is incomparably ampler 
and more accurate than any other single work in its informa- 
tion regarding the site, date, circumstances of building, and 
incidents of occupancy or abandonment of the various early 
playhouses. 

During the Shakespearean epoch details of this kind were vital 
factors in the evolution of dramatic literature. The whole careers 
of men like Shakespeare and Thomas Heywood were shaped by 
the opportunities afforded or restrictions imposed by the particu- 
lar theatres in which they acted. More and more we are growing 
to realize that Elizabethan drama owed its existence and splendor 
not solely to the dramatists of the age, but in large part also to the 
adventurous group of business men who by their toil and hazard 
created the dramatic opportunity—men such as the three Bur- 
bages, Farrant, Alleyn, and Henslowe. Indeed, of all the so- 
called rivals of Shakespeare, it is not unlikely that Philip Hens- 
lowe, the worldly-wise illiterate of the Rose and Fortune 
Theatres (and of others), was the one of whom the Globe 
dramatist was throughout life most acutely conscious, and who 
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most effectually provoked his energies. Though he never wrote 
a dramatic line, Henslowe was the cause of infinite drama in other 
men. The whole story—one which no student of the age can 
now ignore—is implicit in the “Shakespearean Playhouses.” 

In “The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert,” Professor 
Adams collects all the extant data regarding Herbert’s official 
supervision of the English theatre during the long period of his 
authority as Master of the Revels. This period includes the last 
twenty years of the so-called Elizabethan age (1623-1642) and the 
first thirteen years after the Restoration. Herbert brought the 
office of dramatic censor to its highest pitch of efficiency and emol- 
ument. Till the theatres were closed in 1642, he recorded the re- 
sults of an incessant watchfulness in an office-book, which thus 
contained most valuable notices concerning performances of plays 
by Shakespeare and his later contemporaries and concerning the 
external history of the companies of theday. This is one of several 
manuscripts bearing upon the drama which the indefatigable Malone 
utilized, but which have since unfortunately passed into oblivion. 
From Malone’s voluminous commentaries and those of Chalmers 
(who also examined the manuscript) Professor Adams has now 
culled out and carefully calendared references to the Herbert 
office-book. The urgent need of such a service is illustrated by 
the fact that even the late Mr. Fleay in his life-long researches 
failed to discover several important Herbert records buried in the 
casual pages of Malone. To this large salvage from the Herbert 
office-book, which the indubitable accuracy of Malone vouches 
for and the care of Mr. Adams renders for the first time really 
usable, there are added about seventy pages of other official docu- 
ments relative to Herbert’s Mastership of the Revels, which have 
hitherto been exceedingly difficult of access. The whole is 
rounded out by a historical introduction, copious explanatory 
foot-notes, and an admirable index. Unless an unlikely chance 
hereafter brings to light again the missing office-book itself, the 
present volume will remain a final and indispensable reference 


work for students of Stuart drama. 
Tucker Brooke, 
Yale University. 
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AMERICAN DANTE LITERATURE 


Four Essays, by Murray Anthony Potter, $1.25; The Ladies of 
Dante’s Lyrics, by Charles H. Grandgent, $1.35; The Divine 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Italian text with a Translation by 
Courtney Langdon, Vol. I, Inferno, $2.50; Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge. 1917-1918. 


Three handsome volumes from the Harvard University Press 
give testimony, if any is needed, to the permanent appeal of 
Italy’s great poets. They are the work of scholars, but intended 
for the ordinary reader who has literary tastes. The appearance 
of a new translation of the “Divine Comedy” is almost an annual 
event; the lectures on Dante’s lyrics traverse ground which is less 
familiar. The pleasantly written pages edited from the notes 
left by the late Professor Potter of Harvard include three essays 
on Petrarch, a poet who deserves more study than he usually re- 
ceives from those who talk about him; these essays were intended 
to form a part of a larger study of Petrarch. His Latin works 
are here emphasized rather than the better known Italian poems, 
and an engaging picture is drawn of the poet as a predominating 
literary figure. The book is concluded with an essay on the horse 
as a character in epic poetry. 

Professor Grandgent’s volume presents his McBride lectures in 
the form in which they were read to an audience, without notes or 
index. The five lectures bear the names of five ladies, of whom, 
in proportion to their relative importance, Beatrice ought to 
receive more space than all the others put together; but around 
each name the author groups a considerable number of lyric 
poems, with discussion of various aspects of Dante’s career. 
Thus Violetta, whose name occurs in an early ballad, may be one 
of the ladies mentioned in the first part of the ‘New Life’’; she 
gives occasion to trace the history of lyric poetry from the trou- 
badours through the earliest Italian writers to Dante and his 
circle. Matelda, whom Dante meets in the Earthly Paradise, 
is identified by Professor Grandgent not with the Countess of 
Tuscany, but with a young friend of Beatrice, perhaps the one 
whose death is mentioned in the “New Life.” Pietra is the 
name given to a stony-hearted person who is the subject of a 
group of lyrics. The lecture on Beatrice dwells particularly on 
the gentle lady of the “New Life,” and sketches the theories 
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concerning her. Lisetta, whose name is found in one sonnet, is 
the most shadowy figure of the five; but possibly she may be the 
lady whom Dante in the “Banquet” calls Philosophy. This 
suggestion leads to a discussion of the relation between the “New 
Life,” the “Banquet” and the last part of “Purgatory.” Such 
a scheme is entirely suitable for a series of lectures, and Professor 
Grandgent has employed it with very great skill for presenting 
many of the lyrical poems and the problems connected with their 
interpretation. A large part of the book consists of rhymed 
translations; nearly all of them are by Professor Grandgent him- 
self, and these are a distinct contribution to the literature of Dante 
in English. Many of the poems are extremely difficult, and, 
except for those in the “New Life,” they have rarely tempted 
translators. Deft in workmanship as these versions are, their 
wording is inevitably influenced by the search for English rhymes; 
but who can derive satisfaction from a lyric translated into prose? 
Professor Grandgent’s general system of interpretation is most 
sound and scholarly. The somewhat fanciful ascription of names 
to ladies who are usually,nameless is not intended to be taken too 
seriously, and does not affect the validity of the really im- 
portant material in the book. 

The translation of the “Divine Comedy” by Professor Langdon 
of Brown University naturally suggests comparison with that by 
the late Henry Johnson of Bowdoin College, since both of them 
follow the method of Longfellow—reproducing Dante’s meaning 
with fidelity, while preserving as much of the poetical effect as is 
possible in English blank verse. Professor Langdon argues con- 
vincingly for the use of blank verse, which, he says, gives the 
closest approximation to the effect of the Italian terza rima; 
rhymed versions necessarily do more or less violence to the 
thought of the original, and soon begin to seem out of date, The 
quality of the three translations mentioned is not widely different; 
indeed, an appreciable number of lines are identical in two of 
them, or even in all three. Many passages in Professor Langdon’s 
version are highly effective. On the whole, however, it is more 
prosaic than Johnson’s, through the choice of individual words 
which correspond literally to those of the Italian original without 
having quite their suggestiveness. For instance, these lines 
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(“Hell,” I, 128-8) in Langdon, especially the homely word 
“town”: 

With her at my departure I shall leave thee, 

because the Emperor who rules up there, 

since I was not obedient to His law, 

wills none shall come into His town through me. 

He rules as emperor everywhere, and there 

as king; there is His town and lofty throne, 


may be compared with Johnson: 


With her will I leave thee when I depart, 
Because that Emperor, who reigns on high, 

In that I was rebellious to His law, 

Wills not His city should be reached through me. 
His sway is everywhere, and there He reigns, 
There is His city and His lofty seat. 


The 443 pages of Johnson’s volume contain the translation of 
the entire “Divine Comedy,” and nothing else. Langdon’s 
475 pages contain only the first part of the poem, “Hell”; but 
the Italian text is printed opposite the English, and some fifty 
pages of “interpretative analysis” are prefixed. The translator 
proposes to complete his undertaking in two more volumes of 
text and translation, with a fourth volume containing a com- 
mentary. His achievement will be of interest and value not only 
to the reading public, but to Dante specialists as well. While 
familiar with the standard works of scholarship, he frequently 
reaches unconventional conclusions; not through caprice or a 
desire for originality, but evidently because an open mind and 
long study of the subject have led to original results. The novel 
interpretations, whether incorporated in the translation itself or 
discussed in the “analysis,” merit careful consideration; some 
of the new conclusions are at least plausible. The “analysis” 
consists, however, mainly of expository notes rather than argu- 
ment, and the detailed discussion of the promised commentary 
will be welcome. After all, the translation is the main thing. 
Fashioned to meet the test of being read aloud, and based on the 
loving labor of many years, it is a highly creditable contribution 
to American Dante literature. 


KennetH McKegwnais. 
University of Illinois. 
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NATIONALITY 


The Principle of Nationalities, by Israel Zangwill, $0.50; National- 
ism, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, $1.25; Macmillan Co. The 
Frontiers of Language and Nationality, by Leon Dominian, $3.00, 
Henry Holt & Co. Mankind: Racial Values and the Racial Pros. 
pect, by Seth K. Humphrey, $1.50, Scribners. New York. 1917. 
Nationality? The word seems easy to define. At least it 

seems easy until one begins to read the books about it. A nation 

is a group of people living in a definite area and united under— 

No, the reviewer is sure that his definition has already gone wrong, 

and if he were to finish he would make a mistake in almost every 

word. Nationality is “a state of mind” according to Zangwill. 

“Anation . . . is that aspect which a whole population assumes 

when organized for a mechanical purpose,” says Tagore. In 

Dominian’s opinion “the spirit of nationality represents the highest 

development of the idea of self-preservation.”” Humphrey does 

not attempt to define nationality, but assumes that the welfare 
of the nation is the most sacred duty of every good citizen. 

The writers of the four books under review belong to four highly 
diverse races, and grew up in four strikingly diverse habitats. 
Zangwill is a Jew from London; Tagore is a Hindu from India; 
Dominian is an Armenian from Constantinople; and Humphrey 
is an American of English ancestry. Each writes ably in his way, 
and the opinion of each is worthy of respect, no matter how strongly 
one may differ from it. The fact that four such men write so ably 
on kindred subjects is in itself enough to refute the frequent as- 
sumption that most of the world’s ability is now locked up in the 
European branches of the Aryan race. The fact that these four 
differ so radically is strong evidence that even the most careful 
writers cannot free themselves from the bias arising from their 
racial affinities. 

To begin with Zangwill, probably no one who has read his 
stories will deny that he has done much good in the world. His 
little book on nationalities, however, is likely to impress many 
readers as the idle vaporings of a man without a country. He 
writes as a homeless and crusty bachelor might write about married 
life. Zangwill is first and foremost an internationalist. His inter- 
nationalism is excellent, but that does not make nationalism an evil 
as he seems to suppose. As well say that because a man belongs 
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to the Church Universal he should not be loyal to his own church. 
If a man believes in the brotherhood of all men, is he not thereby 
the more fully pledged to help his own brother? Zangwill de- 
votes many of his pages to criticism of other writers upon national- 
ism, and thinks thereby to advance the cause of internationalism. 
He seems utterly unable to see that the evolution of national feel- 
ing, or patriotism, is like the evolution of the feeling for family 
and kindred. Nationalism is not the final stage of human prog- 
ress, for internationalism is greater. No man, however, can be 
a good internationalist who is not a good patriot, just as no man 
can be a thorough-going patriot who is not intensely loyal to his 
family. The quality of Mr. Zangwill’s writing may be judged 
from the only sentence which he italicizes: “‘ All Nationalities not 
Simple are combinations of Simple Nationality, and into a Sec- 
ondary Simple Nationality fused from all the primary they all 
tend to pass.” One might almost judge from this that Mr. Zang- 
will is himself one of those people who, as he says, “live after 
Christ, but not in the Christian era.” 

Tagore’s book charms by its inimitable style, but if its ideas 
were couched in ordinary English, they would pass unnoticed. 
It is wonderful that a man who at times uses English which is un- 
grammatical can hold the reader’s attention so steadily. Listen 
to these sentences in which Tagore anathematizes the process 
which he supposes to have led to the growth of nationality :— 
“This process of dehumanizing has been going on in commerce and 
politics. And out of the long birth-throes of mechanical energy 
has been born this fully developed apparatus of magnificent 
power and surprising appetite, which has been christened in the 
West as the Nation. As I have hinted before, because of its 
quality of abstraction it has, with the greatest ease, gone far ahead 
of the complete moral man. And having the conscience of a ghost 
and the callous perfection of an automaton, it is causing disasters 
of [stc] which the volcanic dissipations of the youthful moon 
would be ashamed to be brought into comparison.’ 

So long as Tagore confines himself to imaginative writing he 
deserves the highest admiration. When he attempts to reason 
scientifically he fails. He does not believe in science: “The real truth 
is that science is not man’s nature, it is mere knowledge and train- 


ing.” He fails to realize that the scientific habit of thought, 
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which may be defined as intense curiosity combined with a deter- 
mined zeal to find out, is natural—it is innate in thousands or per- 
haps millions of the children of the West long before they have 
been trained and filled with knowledge. 

Stripped of its fascinating imagery and rhythmical language, 
Tagore’s book is merely a protest against the way in which the 
energy of the West imposes itself upon the indolence of the trop- 
ics. To him the nation par excellence is Britain. He hates the 
impersonal nature of the British rule in India, and thinks that 
strong national feeling stifles individuality. ‘We who are no 
nation,” as he proudly says, “feel that our task is not yet done. 
. - - Our history is that of our social life and attainment of spirit- 
ual ideals. . . . The teaching and example of the West have 
entirely run counter to what we think was ‘given to India to 
accomplish.” 

When the reviewer had read forty-five pages of Tagore’s book 
he wrote this comment: “A vivid appeal of the weak, impotent, 
but brainy man of the tropics against the over-mastering power of 
the ‘nations’ which live in the temperate zone.” He meant that 
Tagore typifies the lack of energy and hence the weakness which 
is the inevitable consequence of life within the tropics. Science 
and a compact national organization require tremendous energy. 
That is why they have developed only in a small group of western 
nations and in Japan. It is far harder to write truth than poetry. 
The Japanese may have meant something of this kind when, ac- 
cording to his own quotation, they said that Tagore’s “was the 
poetry of a defeated people.” Like Zangwill, Tagore seems to 
oppose the idea of nationality because he belongs to a race which 
has no nation of its own. Such arace is to be pitied, not blamed. 

Dominian strikes another note. For him the nation is a politi- 
cal unit. Although he belongs to a race without a nation, he has 
assimilated the American idea of nationality. He rejoices in 
being a part of the American nation, but his book shows that he 
does not forget his Armenian antecedents. His book is well 
written, but it lacks the fire of Zangwill’s and naturally cannot ap- 
proach the style of Tagore’s. Yet as a contribution to this much 
vexed question it fat surpasses the others. It undertakes to de- 
termine the relation of language to nationality in Europe and the 
Near East. The book is a scientific and accurate account of the 
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historic changes which have led to the grouping of people speaking 
various languages into political units. The influence of the 
German geographer Riitzel, and of his American disciple Miss 
Semple, is evident in every chapter. Hence, there seems to be 
too much emphasis on the mere fact of the relative position of one 
country with reference to another. Moreover, Turkey receives 
an emphasis which is scarcely justified by the facts. Neverthe- 
less the book is an admirable contribution to science. It de- 
scribes the present distribution of languages and their relation to 
political divisions. It shows that in general the language of a 
people is the determining factor in its political affiliations. Such 
a book ought to be a great help at the peace conference. 

Lastly the Anglo-Saxon gives his word on nationality. Like 
the Armenian, he does not appear to question its value. He 
simply tries to show how the “nations” are in danger of losing 
the power which now makes them the object of the wrath of Zang- 
will and Tagore. Being an Anglo-Saxon and an American, Hum- 
phrey naturally believes that his own race is destined to inherit 
the earth. But the Anglo-Saxons cannot hope to claim their 
inheritance unless they pay heed to the fact that they are fast 
losing the part of their population which makes them powerful. 
Just as Dominian dwells on purely geographical influences, so 
Humphrey dwells on racial influences. Both are right. There 
can be little doubt that to-day America’s greatest danger lies in 
the fact that the poor, incompetent parts of the nation are in- 
creasing while the competent parts are relatively decreasing. 
This theme has lately been dwelt on by several authors. Grant, 
for example, has published a book which has attracted wide at- 
tention and which was reviewed in these pages last year. A 
revised edition of that book speaks more mildly and hence much 
more forcibly than the original. Humphrey’s follows almost the 
same lines. His book, like most books that take a forward step, 
is one-sided. It states as facts many things which are merely 
speculations. It almost entirely overlooks physical environment 
as a factor in national development, and pays little attention to 
social environment. It dwells on the “youth” and “maturity” 
of nations as if a nation were actually young because its present 
organization happens to be young. Above all, the book exalts 
the Aryan race, especially the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic branches. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of many things that might be criticised, 
no “lover of mankind” can fail to see the importance of Humphrey’s 
main conclusions. In all the more advanced nations the best are 
dying off without replacing themselves: while the worst are multi- 
plying. The United States, by reason of its folly in permitting 
the weakest, even the imbecile, to reproduce themselves, and by 
allowing all sorts of weak races to invade its shores in search of 
easy “jobs” and “big pay,” is tending rapidly towards mediocrity. 
We are going on the assumption that good plus poor makes good, 
which is as senseless as that two plus two makes six. No nation 
ever tried so great and so foolish an experiment. We all know 
the argument, but we must hear it until we heed it. Humphrey 
thinks that at present the science of eugenics does as much harm 
as good because it leads high-minded, great-souled people to hesi- 
tate about having children, while the senseless herd whose prog- 
eny makes the nation mediocre reproduce themselves without a 
thought. What we need, he says, is to face the sex problem with 
a boldness that we have not yet thought of. Sterilization is pos- 
sible and harmless. Moreover, he suggests that we must consider 
a wholly new relationship—a relationship whereby the best men 
and not the worst may be the fathers, and whereby a woman may 
honorably have children without tying herself irrevocably to a 
man with whom she cannot happily live. Just how this can be 
accomplished without destroying the family, in which case it 
would do far more harm than good, Humphrey does not make 
clear. He is right, however, in believing that some revolutionary 
measures are needed if we would prevent the decay which has in 
the past been the lot of every great nation. Then nationality 
will not die, but will become the handmaid of an internationalism 
far nobler than that of which men yet have dreamed. 


Washington. Captain Extitsworta Hountineton. 








